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PRIVATE SUHREN 





I, THE BARRACKS IN ALL THEIR GLORY 








UE east and west, and facing on to the black square of 

the drill-ground stretches the broad red front of the 

barracks. Exactly parallel and turned towards it stand eight 
recruits in line, their rifles at the “order.” 

A command rings out, “By the right—dress.” 

Seven of the recruits immediately begin to shuffle their feet 
and to move their right elbows to and fro until they just 
graze their neighbours’ tunics. But the eighth man, Private 
Lurtjebam, standing on the right wing, makes no movement, 
for he has no neighbours save the north wind blowing across 
the square and his rifle, whose icy barrel is biting into his 
thumb. 

The lance-corporal takes up position in order to examine 
the line. Pfeiffer was out, naturally. Also, he wasn’t properly 
dressed, his belt not being in its hook; also he was not sufli- 
ciently well-brushed. Pfeiffer is always not something or 
other. 

At last things are in order. The N. C. O. calls, “Eyes— 
right!” and seven heads fly round as though pulled on a 
string. Pfeiffer is behind, his works are out of order, and 
the movement has to be repeated. However, Pfeiffer always 
is behindhand. 

The N. C. O. doesn’t really lose his temper—although he 
pretends to do so. But he can’t go on repeating things in- 
definitely; the war won’t wait. Nor will the sergeant major, 
standing over yonder in the red gateway of the barracks’ 
square. Everyone is aware of him, as yet far off and small, 
but already growing impatient. The sergeant and lance- 
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corporal begin to make desperate haste. The former, over- 
looking Pfeiffer’s lapse, runs to the right wing and peers 
under Lurtjebam’s spectacles along the line. Fourteen boots 
go scraping, seven rifle stocks swing forward and back as all 
eyes try to find the top button of Lurtjebam’s tunic. 

The lance-corporal stuffs Pfeiffer’s neckcloth inside his 
collar and hisses under his breath as he does up a cord on 
Albering’s chest into a knot. 

From the wing, the sergeant calls out: “Back—Klees, fur- 
ther—further. You, too, Meyer. Back, Suhren. Up on the 
left—come up, Hahn. Out a little—out a little!” 

We can feel the sergeant major on the move. The lance- 
corporal puts things further to rights by kicking one or two 
heels. The sergeant calls, almost groans, “Come up, come up.” 

In all this commotion there is only one who remains quite 
still, like a tall mast from which the line flutters like a flag— 
Lurtjebam.. He goes on watching the rows of windows in the 
red barracks through his spectacles, remarkably fine ones; in 
one of the windows there is a woman holding a whisky bottle. 
In spite of his height, Lurtjebam is not much good in his 
present place, for his shoulders are as round as a clerk’s. 
It is no soldierly chest that covers his heart—rather is it 
the wide sky, magic with the beauty of the stars and of the 
crescent moon, gleaming like some passionate note of inter- 
rogation, posing the unanswerable. 

“Eyes”—the seven are still—‘“front! Eyes—left!” 

All eight fling their eyes left into those of the stout little 
sergeant. The lance-corporal has also sprung to position in 
front of the right wing in time to take the order. The sergeant 
turns to the sergeant major and reports the tenth squad all 
present and correct. 

Now the sergeant major is top dog. He comes slowly along 
the line, warning us to keep our eyes fixed upon him. He 
does this every time—it seems that we can’t do anything with- 
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out being told. Meyer takes such pains to keep quite still 
that the muscles of his chin begin to twitch. At last the major 
is satisfied and tells the sergeant to let us rest. Then he gives 
out orders for the day and we hear him tell the sergeant to 
let us put on our gloves—a welcome word when it is borne 
to us on an icy January wind. 

The sergeant major used to work for a farmer. He’s got 
fingers like medium-sized red turnips and he despises gloves— 
when the orderly officer isn’t about. His long fair moustache 
and his long clanking sword go trailing after a body as solid 
and round as an oversized blue turnip. Lurtjebam has nick- 
named him Rosie—how and why I’m not very clear; for my 
own part, I can’t get roses out of turnips. 

Rosie! Rosie is the central feature of the barracks square, 
where nine other squads besides our own are beginning on 
rifle practice. Cartridge cases go clinking to the ground, rifle 
belts are clicking all around. Rosie is the centre of a circle, 
while we are its circumference. And just as the circumference 
can never aspire to the centre, so we can never hope to attain 
personal contact with him. As for the sergeants and corporals 
they are . . . Now I can see that my comparison is going to 
bits and I’m content to drop it on hearing the word: 

“Private Suhren . . . to report to the orderly officer!” 

Suhren—that’s me. 

There was a time when I used to think something of my 
name, even though it has a sour part of a sound. But that’s 
all over; since I became a recruit it sounds to me like a mix- 
ture of vinegar and pepper. The army was something that 
happened to me without any effort or desire on my part— 
I was dragged into it. 

If only it didn’t smell so strong in the barracks! Every- . 
where the odour of sweat, carbolic, and latrines, mingling with 
the smell of cabbage soup gurgling in the giant boilers down- 
stairs; of battered old dixies for holding coffee; of men 
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everlastingly munching army bread and artificial honey; of 
greasy leather; and—especially on Monday mornings—of 
what the tipplers have vomited into the litter-bins. Alto- 
gether they produce a smell that God never created. The 
stench is everywhere; you can’t escape it. It blows through 
the draughty corridors, up and down the stairs, hangs about 
the rooms and streams out of every locker. 

The barracks stink like hell. 

My name is Suhren, and the orderly officer has ordered me 
to report to him. He is in a corner of the square, standing 
by a paper basket. The smell penetrates even here, in spite 
of the rushing wind. Five paces from the corridor I halt, 
pull myself up to the salute, and report by name. 

He tells me to stand easy and come nearer, opens a litile 
book and assures me again that I may stand at ease. This I 
do very cheerfully and with a warm-hearted feeling that I 
should like to tweak his nose—pink like that of a sugar Santa 
Claus. Doesn’t he look homesick! Perhaps he is thinking of 
a youngster in some far-off place who is longing to pinch it 
for him. 

The wind is still blowing and the officer holds down the 
pages of his book with delicately gloved fingers and reads me 
the service regulations. I do not know them yet, as I was 
called up a couple of days after the others. As I listen I take 
stock of him. His appearance is not very elegant, and seems 
to point to a kindly disposition. His expressionless eyes are 
black as berries, the tips of his moustache, by dint of much 
brushing, stand well up, his cheekbones are prominent, while 
his face bears the marks of the moustache binder, evidently 
much used. It looks to me as though the red tip of his nose 
is due to the same cause. The binder must press all the blood 
in his face to that one spot. 

The officer reads out that I shall be punished by arrest if 
I do this, that, or the other. But I shall certainly not do any 
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such thing. I have not been punished so far and am proud of 
the fact, however surprising that may seem in such a dummy. 
As a child, I often used to shoot at just such an object as I 
must look now. When you shot it right in the heart, it showed 
its teeth, fluttered its eyelids—the whole twitching apparatus 
coming into action at once. The recollection stabs deep into 
my own heart. Now I am just Suhren, the raw recruit, boots 
sizes too big, on my chest a sort of bib tied up behind by the 
lance-corporal, bearing my name in the middle, printed on a 
little tab. You have to get these visiting cards printed in the 
canteen and then sew them on all your clothes. I can’t sew, 
though. 

The orderly officer reads on, that I shall be sent to the cells 
if I do this or that. At the moment all that I am hoping 
is that my cap is on straight, its lower edge one finger’s 
breadth above the eyebrows, and the cockade in proper posi- 
tion exactly above the bridge of my nose. A man’s hopes 
are often trivial enough. 

The lower edge of my cap is red all round. Inside, it is 
greasy with age. The red stripe tells me that they have me 
completely in their power—what the padre would call “the 
escape of self.” For thinking things like this the orderly 
officer would no doubt have to prescribe the death penalty 
for me; but he just snaps his book and sends me back to 
the square. 

There they are going it strong, turning their eyes and heads 
and swinging their legs. The square is surrounded by many 
spectators—head-turning and leg-swinging have their attrac- 
tions even after a year of war. To one boy they even look like 
secret rites, for they are executed with the utmost seriousness. 
Not, of course, that any of the recruits are weeping. Nor have 
the onlookers any reason to weep over men whose glances 
sweep so rapturously from one side to another, who goggle 
their eyes so enthusiastically, and stamp on the resounding 
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square. No, they must rather feel moved to mirth, as one old 
gentleman seems to be, who keeps on sniggering something 
about “our heroes” into his grey beard. 

The lance-corporal’s name is Siemer. I have a suspicion 
that he sometimes writes poetry—in fact, I must admit that I 
know it for a certainty. Siemer is a big bear of a man with 
a thick, fleshy nose, and friendly disposed towards me. At 
the moment his whole self is nothing but a voice. Lurtjebam 
calls him the Trumpet, and he is one indeed, blowing a snappy, 
“Lively now, lively,” at which our legs swing so high that 
they momentarily screen the spectators from our view. Our 
heads bend over and rub our collars, as though we were 
making proposals to one another. Our neck muscles jump 
for joy; our eyes roll until they start out of our heads. 

Thus it goes while the orderly officer has his eye on us. 
Perhaps he is only pretending to watch and is secretly look- 
ing at the barracks clock. Now he turns his back and the 
Trumpet gives over for a second and then resumes in a milder 
key, “Lively, lively.” 

In response to the new note, our legs slow down, heads 
remain lying on shoulder straps, eyes go gazing at the sky or 
at whatever object they encountered as the trumpet call faded 

. until the glance of the orderly officer, returning, galva- 
nises the Trumpet and sets legs, heads, and eyes wildly swing- 
ing again. 

Four o’clock and it’s all over. 

The squads wind their way like worms into the red bar- 
racks, . . . The greybeard betakes himself off to business, full 
of the stirring activities of “our heroes.” . . . In his dreams 
the boy sees the great generals of the world, from Hannibal 
to Hindenburg, all together, rolling their eyes, rolling their 
heads, swinging their legs. 
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ORPORAL KLASSEN, my old corporal, where do you 

lie buried? Is your grave hidden in the wastes of 

the Somme or is it lost in the mud of Flanders? Or do the 

frozen boughs of a Russian forest creak and moan above your 
lonely cross? 

Corporal Klassen, your good spirit is gone. 

You knew, Corporal, how a recruit had to deal with his 
helmet, how a man’s locker should appear, how his boots 
should be treated. And yet you never bullied us. No, the 
blue eyes that gave me courage made the tenth squad yours 
to a man. Without you their world would have been a very 
different place. 

In the early winter evenings, just when it is growing dark 
outside, the tenth squad meets for instruction by Corporal 
Klassen. There are eight of us, sitting on our well-scrubbed 
stools: Albering gloomy and bowed; Lurtjebam, the long- 
shanks, knees drawn up under his chin; Pfeiffer, never realis- 
ing what a comical figure he cuts, overflowing the top of his 
stool in all directions. ‘And then Meyer and Pabst, rigid as 
sculptured kings on their horses of bronze or stone. 

Klassen is dealing with the badges of rank of non-com- 
missioned officers. Meyer, who always carries a copy of the 
field regulations in his pocket and who is burning to get to 
the front, so that he can win a commission, is the only one 
who takes it in. The rest of us find all these different 
things uncommonly difficult to grasp. Besides, we are all 
thinking of other things. Klassen doesn’t notice that; there 
is nothing of the heavy pedagogue about him. He puts no 
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questions and expects no answers, tirelessly repeating every- 
thing from the beginning. His voice a pleasant lullaby. We 
are feeling overdone, having already eaten any amount of 
bread and honey, and now we want to sleep off the effects. 
Pfeiffer is nodding, a dewdrop hanging from his crooked 
nose. The lance-corporal rouses him with a thump, and the 
dewdrop falls off. 

Corporal, sergeant, sergeant major, regimental sergeant 
major—what overwhelming sounds they are to us, like the 
peal of some great organ! 

What am I saying? They seem to us greater than all the 
gods and heroes that ever were. We are not fit to live in 
their company. We ought to be carrying their very slop-pails 
to the museums, never spilling one drop of such precious 
relics. Why, they obscure the glory of the generals them- 
selves! Their gold lace is enough to take one’s breath; surely, 
it must have come straight from heaven. 

“N. C. O.”—that sounds very like “staff officer.” “Sergeant” 
—that’s something quite beyond our ken, and what’s more, 
they’re very rare. “Acting sergeant major’—acting king, 
rather, but with a long sabre in his sword belt, all ashimmer 
like silver, going about in the world as care free as you 
please, as all great men do. “Sergeant major!” Look out, 
recruit; courage now, or you're done for! ‘There is always 
the guardroom waiting for you. 

But no more dreaming! The S. M.’s voice hangs over you 
like a saw. It will cut the very soul out of your body. 
Horrible, heavenly! 

But just look at our own corporal. There he stands in 
front of you, smiling, and stammers as he refers to his book. 
He begins a sentence and breaks off in the middle, thinking 
that he has come to an end. He begins a subordinate clause— 
“when we meet a sergeant major in the street . . .” and then 
falls momentarily into a brown study. 
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It is nice to watch this fair young man as he wrinkles his 
forehead. Putting sentences together is a difficult job. Sud- 
denly his face clears. “Pfeiffer, what would you do if you 
met a sanitary inspector?” 

Pfeiffer suddenly wakes and shoots up with a start, greatly 
assisted by a dig from Lance-Corporal Siemer. Laying his 
hands like upturned five-pointed crowns on his trousers 
pockets, he is seized with an inspiration and shouts: 

“Stand to attention, sir!” 

Siemer roars like a bear that has chewed its own fat. 
Everybody joins in, Lurtjebam like two or three crackers 
going off, Albering bleating like a goat, Pfeiffer himself, 
wide-mouthed and screw-eyed, laughing till the tears come, 
while Bear Siemer keeps on whacking him from behind, 
whispering, “Oh, you son of a gun.” 

And Klassen? He goes on walking up and down in front 
of us, his hands behind him, keeping his place with his fore- 
finger, on his little finger a girl’s ring with a blue stone, 
nodding and throwing sly sidelong glances at the enraptured 
Pfeiffer. 

Suddenly he stops and listens. A short, sharp step sounds 
in the corridor, and the clanking of a sabre. It’s Rosie. We 
pull ourselves together and Klassen reports the tenth squad 
under instruction. Rosie strokes his moustache to its very 
tips and talks to us on his pet subject—the care of the feet. 

Little Hahn was a fellow I couldn’t bear. He was quarrel- 
some and unfriendly towards everybody, especially me, no 
doubt because I had my bed next to the lance-corporal’s. He 
felt certain that I gave Siemer money or cigars and could not 
realise that the Bear wanted me by him so that I could listen 
to his verses. Our two beds were, in fact, separated from 
the rest of the little room by a locker; they stood by the 
windows. At night, after “lights out” at nine o'clock, with 
the moon shining coldly through the windows, the lance- 
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corporal would softly recite his poems. Nothing was said 
between us, but I listened attentively and Siemer knew it. In 
return he helped me with my sewing and cleaning, while every 
day I washed up his eating utensils. And Hahn envied us 
this friendliness. He was a cobbler from the north of East 
Friesland, where the long dykes go rising up just at the backs 
of the houses. He was an insignificant figure, thin and weak, 
with light-blue eyes set too close together. From the day we 
met I was repelled by his horrible nasal voice. But he was 
at least clean, not like that dirty dog, Pfeiffer. 

One day in February we get to know Hahn better; there 
is one hour in which we whole-heartedly share in his troubles 
—all of us, except perhaps Meyer, the ambitious one, who 
never thinks of anything except the army, and Pfeiffer, who, 
walking or standing, is always asleep. 

On this particular day we are marching out with the ninth 
squad to the rifle range, where we have to have shooting 
practice at three hundred metres, prone position. The weather 
is as unsuitable for such a purpose as can be imagined— 
misty and cold, with heavy falls of snow every half-hour or so. 
Soon we have left the outskirts of the town behind and are 
plodding through the snow over the frozen ruts of a country 
road, flanked with bare hedges, in the direction of a forest 
dimly visible in the distance. 

The column is marching at ease, in silence, rifles on either 
shoulder. The corporal of the ninth is in charge—a stout, 
hook-nosed devil with a little moustache parted in the middle. 
He is called Zutschky, and we don’t envy the ninth on his 
account. Just now Zutschky is angry because, in spite of 
his repeated threats, we are not all singing together. Klassen — 
is marching alongside him—to him it’s all one whether we 
sing or not; he himself is always singing or whistling some- 
thing about the dear little girls. 

Near the wood, as we approach the range, Zutschky, fol- 
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lowing his instructions, orders us to march to attention. We 
obey on the word, laying our rifles on our left shoulders and 
holding them by the butts. We pick up the step and talking 
ceases. Suddenly I hear a heavy blow close by me and see 
Hahn fall heavily on the hard frozen ruts, his rifle flying 
between the legs of the man in front. I can see at once what 
has happened. Zutschky has stepped in among the squad 
and given Hahn a savage blow on the back. What for? The 
shoemaker must have done something wrong. 

We march on. After a time Hahn comes running up and 
falls into step. Squinting at him sideways, I can see blood 
running from his nose into his fair moustache. I hear him 
gulping and breathing heavily, and then we find ourselves in 
the range, where we are free to move about. We are bent on 
getting good results, so no one is driven to hurry himself. As 
it is not yet our turn to shoot, we go into a little shack, 
warmed ready for us, where those who like to pay for it can 
get a glass of mulled wine. Lurtjebam invites Hahn—a fel- 
low-countryman of his—to have a drink. I go and join them 
and we sit down together at a window to smoke and drink. 
Heavy snowflakes come whirling up to stick against the win- 
dow-pane; inside the little stove is red-hot all round. 

Lurtjebam and I give vent to our feelings over Zutschky— 
the fat sausage. We are completely fed up with his despic- 
able brutality. I keep on edging up as close as possible to 
the stove. 

“But what can you do?” says Lurtjebam, shrugging his 
shoulders. “If you report it to the old man, they all come 
down on you like a cloud of bugs out of the sky.” 

Why a cloud of bugs out of the sky I couldn’t see. But 
Hahn, who so far sat silent, holding his glass in both hands, 
shook his head and said, sadly: 

“Well, it’s all one. He can do what he likes. I’m not 
going to hang myself on his account. We'll meet him again 
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one of these days in the trenches. I'll make cold meat of 
him. I'll hamstring him and stick him through the head. 
But it’s all one, and that’s not the worst by a long chalk.” 

And pulling a telegram out of his pocket, he gives it to us 
to read. We read that his child is dying. The doctor has 
sent him the wire to say that he must come at once. It is his 
eldest child—a little girl of four; he’s got two younger. 
Theda Hahn—lI feel I can see the kiddie, with corn-coloured 
hair like her father’s, crying for him all day long in her 
fever. She has grown up to the sound of the shoemaker’s 
hammer, and now, as she lies dying, she misses the familiar 
ring. Some one is swinging a hammer all the time in her 
head, but who is it? Not her father—his stool is standing 
empty. 

Lurtjebam gives the telegram to Corporal Klassen as he 
goes by. He reads it through and promises to do whatever 
he can. 

Hahn sits cowering and silent behind his empty glass, his 
moustache still clotted with blood. The stove is growing 
cold. At last it is our turn to shoot. 

Outside, at the long range, Private Lurtjebam, lying on the 
firing stand, takes the rifle that Klassen puts into his hands, 
and then takes a long steady aim through his round spectacles. 
I still remember how, the first time he was on shooting prac- 
tice, he climbed up a flagstaff, like some military spider, 
apparently in the belief that he had to fire from up there. 
This time, however, he is in proper position in the stand, 
fires his five shots without any fuss, and, in spite of mist 
and snow, scores 7, 9, 9, 9, 10—44 points altogether, a good 
score. 

After him comes Pfeiffer, who scores 0, 3, 5, 2, 0. As 
he misses the target the second time, the O. C. came by—a big 
man with gold eye-glasses and a cold face, a headmaster in 
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private life. He holds a riding-whip in his right hand, like a 
fountain pen. 

The captain scolds the squad for its bad shooting, very 
short and sharp. “You must make them do better than that,” 
he says to the corporal. “Target practice every morning for 
them, and remember—the greatest strictness in everything.” 
After which he goes on his way to the next stand, stiff as a 
wooden figure. He stops once, turning round to ask, “Is the 
man here who wants leave because of his sick child?” Klassen 
answers him and Hahn steps out. 

Every day the captain receives telegrams because of the 
illness of relatives of the recruits, and he is very mistrustful 
of them, especially in the face of bad shooting, on which the 
major, by order of the general, comes down heavily. He asks 
Hahn, “Have you fired today?” 

“T have not fired yet, sir.” 

“You mean that you have not yet fired today.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Score not less than thirty, and not less than eight with 
your last shot—then you may go. I will have your target 
brought to me. . . . Is your nose bleeding?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Clean your moustache, then.” 

Whereupon the captain makes his way to the next stand, 
just as somebody sends a careless shot into a snowdrift. We 
carry on with our firing. At last it’s Hahn’s turn. We are 
standing back, behind a barrier, so we cannot see his face. 
Klassen hands him the rifle and I notice that he is watching 
him anxiously. Hahn takes a long aim, too long, it seems to 
me. At last he fires—a 6 is signalled. Klassen nods his head 
encouragingly. 

At long intervals he goes on to score 4, 7, 3. Klassen is 
taking an unnecessarily long time to load for him. Hahn 
has counted up and flung his head on his arm, his shoulders 
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heaving. Klassen gives him the most searching look I ever 
saw. It takes in the whole range at a glance and then seems 
to sink back into himself. And then—it is all over in a 
moment. I see Hahn roll off the stand, Klassen take his place, 
rapidly aim and fire. You eagle! You’ve done it. We know 
it without any signal. We look along the snowdrift to the 
signaller. A bull! 

And once again I see Klassen’s eyes grow sharp as, breath- 
ing heavily, he ejects the cartridge. This time his glance 
takes us in. He can safely count on us. 

Hahn went on leave. Little Theda greeted him with a 
weak smile. She died the day after his coming, so young, so 
small, so far removed from the strife of the great world. And 
yet there is a path that leads to her grave. 

Your grave, my old corporal—where is the path that will 
bring me there? 
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HE red stripe in my cap tells me that they have me 

completely in their power. But there’s nothing tame 
about me. I am an eagle that will die in its cage or break 
out! Nobody cares. Certainly the divisional chaplain doesn’t 
pray for my lost soul as he eats his club steak. So now I 
have lowered myself so far as to become a malingerer. 
Although I am disgusted with myself for it, I put on a drag- 
ging walk, go about with half-closed eyes, and take antipyrin 
to quicken my pulse. Then, one morning, I go sick. While 
everybody else rushes off to his duty outside, I remain C. B. 
I go hot with shame to see that crookedest of crooks, Max 
Pfeiffer, go on duty cheerfully and bravely as though he were 
the best soldier in the world. When the squad has gone, I 
have to sweep up the room, fetch water, and clean out the 
spittoons. If I were in the same position now, I would do 
the same thing again. I am an eagle that cannot live in 
a cage. 

What, Suhren, you—an eagle? You crouch in your cage 
and report sick to make your keeper think that he was mis- 
taken in you and that you are by no means a valuable speci- 
men. And then you hope that he will put you in his 
barnyard, and when your deception has succeeded you will go 
about on intimate terms with the tame poultry and quarrel 
over your master’s grains of corn. 

You, Suhren, you’re no eagle! 

Talking to myself like this, I think I will be a hen instead 
of an eagle. As though an eagle could turn himself into a 
hen on the spot! 
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Were you really an eagle, then, Suhren? An eagle doesn’t 
deny its nature. It breaks out—or dies. 

No, not an eagle. Let me be done with all this boasting. 
I think that perhaps I am a partridge that used to live in the 
grassy meadows. As I don’t want to die in the cage, I shall 
become a domestic fowl of my own free will. 

Such are my thoughts as J sweep out the room. At nine 
o’clock the orderly corporal comes to take all the sick to 
their quarters. There are about a dozen fellows there like my- 
self, all looking miserable, or trying to. Some of them are 
really ill and they suffer on our account, since the M. O. 
puts them through the same paces as the lead-swingers. Pro- 
ceedings are short and unsentimental. The M. O., a little 
smiling Jew, gives each one either a day or two’s sick leave 
or light duty. The former remain in the sick bay and spend 
the long-drawn-out hours at cards and yarning. When the 
doctor appears they are lying stretched out on the beds, ap- 
parently at death’s door. The little Jew can see through them 
—he understands them perfectly. He has gradually acquired 
the habit of wearing a perpetual mocking little smile, and 
gives out bromide, iodine, and castor oil with a negligent 
gesture as though he were throwing away little balls of 
crumpled paper. 

I am given some bromide to take and one day’s light duty. 
In the afternoon some of us are sent to the laundry. In the 
town I run across my friend Peter in a public house, and sit 
down with him, utterly done up. For the moment I really am 
ill and refuse a cigar. Peter, as usual, has had a good deal 
to drink. After ordering some beer for me, he asks: 

“And how goes the weak heart?” 

“Oh, all right!” 

“Has it got leave already?” 

“It was a bit stiff this morning. They gave me bromide.” 

“You'll never get to the fighting line. They are on the 
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point of taking Verdun—the principal fort was stormed yes- 
terday.” 

He shows me the paper, but that makes me feel no better. 
We go on talking of this and that. It seems to me that the 
waiter is eying me in an unfriendly sort of way on account of 
my rather greasy uniform; but perhaps it is only my 
imagination. 

After half an hour’s talk, Peter gives me a dozen powders 
each cleanly wrapped up in white paper, and I go to fetch 
the handkerchiefs. 

On my way I think it to myself: 

This man is a puzzle; he is always cheerful, but especially 
when he is standing at his reading-desk at home. Occasionally 
he will look up at an engraving—it is a portrait of the phil- 
osopher Cohen, by Liebermann—and again his face grows 
cheerful. He reads Cohen’s wonderful books, turning page 
after page with trembling fingers, while his long pipe gurgles. 
Of a morning he goes out to drink port, in the afternoon beer, 
of an evening grog. First thing in the morning, at the 
barber’s, he feels as if his heart were hammering at the sur- 
face of the mirror in which everything looks blurred to him. 

I envy Peter his bad heart. He has no need to take powders 
—he never can be a soldier. But even for him it is a good 
thing to have a weak heart. Not that he would be afraid of 
meeting the enemy. On the contrary, he speaks of the war as 
something interesting. There is no swank about it. Peter 
never talks big, because he never acknowledges anything to 
be either big or little. 

But undoubtedly it is a good thing he’s got a weak heart, 
for he would go through the recruit stage with too much 
gusto. 

No one would wish him what follows. In fact, I don’t wish 
him anything, for he needs nothing but port and beer and 
grog, and them he can generally afford. 
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I must buck up; this is too disgusting. After being put 
on light duty several times and given sick leave once, I decide 
on the final effort. It seemed to me that, like Verdun, the little 
Jewish fortress was ready to fall. 

On the day I had arranged with Peter, I got leave for the 
evening and met my friend in the Café Logemann. I had my 
field-grey uniform, “poshed” myself up, and put on my best 
cap. At the Logemann there were great doings. The Frau 
sat in the background, knitting a sock, but eagerly joining 
in the conversation which Peter was carrying on with two 
fine sergeants who were at his table in an easy-going mood. 
There was no one else in the place. 

They seemed to have got through a good deal already. 
The two N. C. 0.’s greeted me as an equal, while Peter said: 

“There’s a soldier to the very letter for you, gentlemen.” 

One of the sergeants spent all his time throwing an ash- 
tray, a clever imitation of a hollowed apple, from one hand to 
another. The other one tried to convince Peter that older 
ladies have to look after their daughters very carefully. 
When he said, “Like the apples of their eyes,” he kept his 
gaze, out of the corner of his eye, fixed on Frau Logemann, 
who retorted, “You sergeants are just like children today.” 

Peter put a powder into my white wine, saying, “That’s 
to make it whiter still.” 

Later on, when we were drinking red wine, he put one into 
that, too. “That’s to make it redder still.” 

The first sergeant stopped in his game (I was not seeing 
very clearly) and enquired in a worried tone: 

“But look here, is there any logic in what you’re saying?” 

Peter replied: 

“Relatively, yes. Absolutely, no.” 

“You’re quite right if you mean that its colour does not 
change. It is and it remains just red wine. Wasn’t that what 
you meant?” 
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“Well, not exactly,” answered Peter, very politely. 

Here the drunken voice of the second sergeant broke in, 
in a sing-song: 

“First red as blood, then white as ebony, so are most 
mothers of most daughters.” 

After this, Peter poured into my beer, some real coffee 
which Frau Logemann had to procure for the “patient,” which 
concoction I drank to the dregs. After that, however, I knew 
very little of what happened. 

It was in the middle of the night and the moon was shining 
into the room, when suddenly I sat upright and vomited over 
my blankets. Dressed only in my trousers, I ran down the 
three steps and spewed into the snow. The sentry went by and 
made some remark. 

Three times that night I stood like that in the snow, retch- 
ing, and as many times slipped back into the room to my 
snoring comrades, climbed into bed, and crept under the slimy 
blankets. 

Towards morning I felt a little better. I lay there, feeling 
very weak, and gazed through the windows, and as the reveille 
sounded I knew I couldn’t go on being a malingerer, and was 
happy in the knowledge. I got quickly into my clothes, for 
the first time quicker than the lance-corporal, firmly resolved 
from then on to become a really useful soldier. 

I was no eagle—neither was I a farmyard cock. 

I was a partridge and meant to remain one. 
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IGHT-THIRTY p.m. 

The tenth squad, sitting on its stools, is cleaning and 
polishing for the next day. Lurtjebam, Pabst, and Hahn are 
still away at the Café Leib, after a glass of beer. The café 
is quite close by, behind the drill-ground. They pretend that 
there is specially good beer to be had there. Fraulein 
Lieb. . . . But there, you know how people talk. 

The rest of us have put on our overalls and sit around 
the stove, silent, each with his tunic across his knees. We 
are polishing the buttons; the button-sticks clink and ring, 
the stools creak from the strenuous rubbing, our pipes are 
asmoke. A novelist once described the eyes of his hero, at a 
time when he was supposed to be very happy, as follows: 
“Arthur’s eyes shone as though they had been polished in a 
button-stick.” That’s a good one! I pass it on to the others; 
some of them shake their heads disapprovingly, even while 
they agree that it is a good one. When I read that particular 
novel, years ago, I had no idea what a button-stick was. Now 
I know well enough; [ve got one in my hand. One night 
recently I dreamed of friend Arthur, whose blue eyes, so true, 
were made to shine on a button-stick, and awoke in an access 
of painful sympathy. Poor Arthur! 

What sort of thing is it ? First, it is a longish strip of 
metal. Then, along its middle, there is a straight slit open- 
ing at the end to a round hole. You slide in the buttons 
of your tunic, one by one (thinking, if you are like me, of 
friend Arthur’s eyes), so as to hold them altogether in the slit, 
where they lie up against one another like gold coins. Now 
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you smear them with polishing paste and rub them up with 
a dry cloth. You rub and rub, recruit, and the harder you 
rub the brighter they will shine. 

Among us recruits, Meyer and Pabst are the master hands 
when it comes to polishing. It is passion with them to pro- 
duce a magical polish on their buttons. They rub away as 
though inspired, beads of perspiration standing out on their 
upper lips. 

It occurs to me that the inventor of the button-stick was 
named Jarotschau. I can see him before me as he works at 
his discovery, sharp-eyed, with thirty flies, dead of old age, 
entangled in his beard. 

At this moment in comes Lance-Corporal Siemer, with a 
new recruit who has just been getting his kit, a man named 
Nowak. He is a vigorous-looking man, no longer young, with 
a black brush of short hair. In a small bag he carries a 
cornet, which he unpacks and shows all round, fingering the 
keys. Pfeiffer stops his cleaning, his eyes and mouth gaping 
wide, and sits down beside him. We others take no special 
notice of him and carry on with our work. 

Now I come to the cuff buttons and fetch my “button- 
scissors” from the cupboard. The “scissors” is the sister of 
the button-stick. Its inventor must have been a more refined 
thinker than his fellow-discoverer, more highly strung, so to 
speak. He was probably named Sirr. It opens and shuts like 
a pair of jaws, and is made to take three buttons. These are 
the three on the red shoulder-straps which must never on any 
account be soiled. My own tunic, for example, has probably 
been worn by a thousand men before me, but the straps are 
spotlessly clean. The recruit may be stupid, but—he gets 
hold of a pair of “scissors.” 

It’s all so simple, you slip it on, push it together, and 
the three buttons are in your power. And the ring of metal 
against metal sounds like a compliment to Herr von Sirr. 
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Then again, polishing is a matter of individuality. Rosie 
always manages to find a blur on one or other of my 
buttons. That upsets me. His path in life must be a thorny 
one. When he points with his turnip fingers at the treacherous 
buttons, the scent of a rose blows all round me—the rose of 
repentance. If he likes to be patient with me, I’ll take any 
amount of trouble. Soon I shall be in the trenches, unable 
to give him the pleasure of seeing the brilliance of my buttons. 

Suddenly a wild blast. The newcomer, Nowak, has taken 
up his trumpet and is blowing away. We jump up, leaving 
our polishing. Pfeiffer’s eyes are as round as marbles, his 
nose red with excitement. See how Nowak presses the mouth- 
piece to his thick lips, how his scrubby cheeks distend and his 
eyes stare. Klees, the gentle teacher, who is said to play the 
violin beautifully, makes a wry face, but the others seem to 
be quite happy. Albering is making grimaces. What dexter- 
ity, and what a long piece! It winds up with a fanfare that 
shakes the locker doors. Albering gives a yell and it is all 
over. Pfeiffer, quite lost, stares at the gleaming instrument. 
Nowak, however, lifting it, lets the spittle run out over his 
head. The newcomer is evidently already feeling quite at 
home. 

His lack of constraint annoys us; he left home only yester- 
day, and is as green as grass. When he prepares to start 
playing again, he is suppressed. The lance-corporal throws 
the instrument backwards on to one of the beds. 

Conversation ensues; Meyer, the would-be-officer, and the 
dark-eyed Klees discuss the patina of the Stradivarius violin, 
without, of course, coming to any agreement. Albering, who 
is also a teacher like Klees (but, according to Hahn, only an 
elementary teacher), says, good-naturedly: 

“At any rate, they didn’t use any of our polishing stuff 
for them.” 
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Meyer’s face assumes a still more distant manner; he asks 
Klees: 

“Doesn’t it seem a ridiculous idea to you that the varnish 
of a violin should be able to alter the air vibrations, or to 
speak simply, the tone?” 

Klees’s big brown eyes open wide as he counters: 

“We have to put up with it, anyway. Have you ever held 
a violin to your ear? It murmurs inside like a sea-shell.” 

Nowak opines that queer sounds are also to be heard in 
his trumpet. As nobody takes any notice of him, however, he 
yawns and behaves in an inexpressibly disgusting manner. 
Whereupon Albering, raging, turns to bring the tip of his nose 
to bear upon him and says, “You sow of a trumpeter is 

Then everybody pushes back his stool (retreat is just being 
sounded) and Lurtjebam and his companion come in from the 
Café Leib. Pabst has got a couple of sausages in his hand 
and comes along, swinging them. But in the midst of the 
general commotion Albering calls out: 





“Corporal!” 

Siemer comes back. 

“Corporal, tell me, are the women wild about you, too? 
There’s an open question for you!” 

There is a certain compulsion in Albering’s voice, and 
we listen to hear how Siemer will answer. But see, the Bear 
is embarrassed and he grins shamefacedly, screwing up his 
fleshy red nose into jolly wrinkles. Albering turns his search- 
ing eyes to Pfeiffer, standing by the lance-corporal. But the 
latter suddenly turns round and puts his arm round my neck. 
Right up against my face he says, his voice genuine as the 
low growl of a dog: “The apple is sour; I like it not. The 
girl is false; I trust her not.” 

His nose is not as clean as it might be and in the corner 
of his mouth there are strands of dirty tobacco. The grip 
of his arms is so overwhelming, so genuine, that it makes me 
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tremble. How could I have expected this? Pfeiffer, the 
child, comes and offers me his friendship. And what is more, 
it was just what I was in need of, and behold it is granted 
to me. 

And then I couldn’t rise to the moment. I haven’t lived 
much among people and my heart found no response. With- 
out a word, I stuck a cigarette in his mouth. Perhaps that 
was just the right thing to do. 

“Thanks, comrade,” he said, lit up, and breathed heavily 
like a straining horse, in a mighty, heavenly repose. 
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V. THE HEDGE 








A FEBRUARY evening. 
In the waiting-room the big black clock says half past 


eight. Under the clock, with its two hands of shining gold, 
three people are sitting—a lady of middle age, a young girl 
of scarcely twenty, and a soldier in field-grey uniform, a 
private. They are sitting right under the black clock, with 
the girl, clutching a handkerchief and staring straight in front 
of her, in the middle. No, she is not crying, although her 
heart is torn. As for me, anyone could see how it is: I’m all 
aquiver in the big waiting-room. 

The lady I have described as middle-aged is the colonel’s 
lady, the young girl is her daughter Lisa, the field-gray is 
Private Suhren. I myself am causing all the upheaval in a 
bed of flowers, as it were. 

Lisa is—I write the audacious word—my betrothed. The 
colonel’s lady—pale, self-contained, determined—is my fate. 
To be a target for all the arrows of my hate, she would have 
to be as big as the whole wall of the waiting-room. But they 
glance off her back as they would off a crocodile’s. 

I have known Lisa quite a time. We became engaged in a 
tea-garden; there was a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley on the 
table that day when we came together. I remember how we 
got up, embarrassed, and went to tell her mother. I kissed 
her hand—I had never done so before to a middle-aged lady. 
It was not too bad—her hand was white and cool. But her 
lips said nothing. 

And today we are sitting here under the black clock. What 
has happened? I had begged Lisa to come to me, implored 
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her desperately, for I felt I was losing hold of things, going 
under. She came, leaving home in secret with a little suit- 
case of imitation leather that she bought for the journey. 

When I think of that little case, it makes me feel like a 
helpless little boy. And I keep on feeling like it, for the case 
is under the table and whenever I move my feet forward I 
knock against it. Lisa left a letter behind, and the colonel’s 
wife followed by the next train, to drive her home again. 

Outside, in the square in front of the station, the snow is 
lying deep. There is a hedge out there, one that I know well, 
just an ordinary hedge with thorns. In the bright gaslight, 
one can see a streak of snow on every twig, even the tiniest, 
as though white caterpillars were dragging out a stupid exist- 
ence there. And it was here that I fought with the colonel’s 
lady for Lisa. There can be no doubt that I was beaten. We 
stood together in the snow, hand in hand, Lisa in the middle. 
We fought bitterly until Lisa’s heart was broken. Torn and 
uprooted, she clung to my useless hand while the colonel’s wife 
drew a picture of her father, seeking death because of her in 
the midst of the flying bullets. 

Lisa gave a little wounded cry that made my heart melt. 
T took her hand, that I was crushing, gently in both of mine, 
and kissed it again and again until she released herself. I 
dried her tears—my little flower—and she raised her eyes 
again to mine. What I could read there was both sad and 
sweet—winter and the spring. So we left the hedge and went 
into the waiting-room to wait for the Berlin train. 

The great golden hands are pointing to half-past eight; at 
nine I must be back in barracks. There are only a few min- 
utes now and we sit silent. I think of one corner of the bar- 
rack building swept by the wind and jutting out into the street 
like the prow of a ship. I can see my locker in front of me, 
with the whip hanging in it, and smelling of washing, bread, 
and polishing paste. I can see myself being sick over my 
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blankets. I don’t know why God should have created me— 
fool that I am. 

The colonel’s lady sits there, expressionless. Her face is 
fixed, but beautiful. She is wearing an expensive fur. Every- 
thing is and remains and does not change—only the minutes 
are slipping away, driven by the colonel’s lady, who sits count- 
ing them, counting them without a movement of the lips or a 
glance at the clock. 

Lisa’s eyes, blue again, are raised to mine with a glimmer 
of hope. There are still a few tears, but she is no longer 
crying. Again and again I tell her that I love her, thinking 
at the same time of barracks and locker, riding-crop and 
“Tetreat.” 

She wants to hear it again and again—that I love her. But 
it is she herself who is loving, and it is I she loves, the soldier 
Suhren, her whole being flowing into mine, seeking to fill me, 
to give me strength. 

The great golden hands jump to eight forty-five. I must go. 
I bow to the colonel’s lady, saying, quietly, “I hope that your 
heart attack has passed.” To which she nods. Lisa is allowed 
to accompany me to the barracks gate. 

Outside in the square we stand in a close embrace, and then 
go on past the hedge, without a word, our eyes closed. It 
has begun to snow heavily and we leave behind us the lonely 
track of two people. 

Just before we reach the drill-ground I take my farewell and 
run away, never looking back, running under trees, and leav- 
ing the path to cross the square, out of breath. From the 
barracks the last bugle call is sounding through the snow-laden 
air. I run desperately, with closed eyes and snow in my 
face, towards the signal. There is the bugler just lowering his 
bugle and making to close the gate. One last spring and I 
throw myself sideways through the gap and hear the laughter 
of the men. I tear up the stairs and, panting, come stiffly to 
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attention in front of my locker, for the lance-corporal has just 
given the word. The orderly corporal comes in. It is 
Zutschky. His helmet is gleaming. He comes to a standstill 
under the electric light and orders us to show our finger nails. 
Everybody jumps forward towards the light, encircling the 
corporal, each holding out his hands, nails uppermost, close 
to his eyes. Mine are clean. 
God have mercy on me! 
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S THAT bells ringing? 

Mournful sounds fill the air about us, soft as icicles 
melting from the heat, but ready to become hard and sharp 
again in the cold. 

We are sitting in church in our grey overcoats, each hold- 
ing his irreproachably polished helmet, whose shining patent 
leather mirrors the pale square of the window. 

We have been brought to divine service. Outside is the cold 
of early March. We are God’s warriors, says the parson. But 
God’s warriors feel very sleepy and are dozing. 

I can no longer see Pfeiffer, who was sitting in front of me. 
Perhaps he is lying under the seat. 

Still the sound of bells. 

Are the bells of my own town ringing? 

I am a small boy, sitting quite still at the window behind 
Aunt Marie’s big geranium. Outside the sun is hot on the 
pavement. I am drowsy. We have had roast meat and beet 
root, and I am feeling tired after it. The bells make me feel 
tired, too. They go on and on; they clutch at my heart, swing- 
ing it to and fro. The pungent smell of the geranium seems 
to come from the bells, too. 

There is one small, clear bell breaking in on the sound of 
the others. It shrills through the empty street outside, which 
is as still as death. If only you could see a cat! 

But, now, moving in time with the bells, a funeral comes 
round the corner—two horses covered with black hangings, 
and then the hearse with the coffin. On top of the hearse 
there is a silver angel kneeling, his hands folded in prayer. 
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He sways in time with the bells. Following the coffin are two 
men, old and dusty, one in a top hat that threatens to fall off. 

So it goes on its way through that anxious hour of my 
childhood. 

Am I awake now? There is a rattle of bayonets against 
the pews. We stand up for a prayer. The parson prays for 
the army and navy, for the Kaiser and the princes. 

And there’s Pfeiffer again. 

Out of the church again, we are ordered to take part in 
the burial of a Scottish soldier. The bells are tolling through 
the misty March weather. 

Fall in! For once we are going to see what happens when 
a dead prisoner of war is brought to his grave. 

“He has died of typhus,” says Albering, “so he was no lead- 
swinger.” 

Corporal Klassen leads us to a crossroads where we are 
to join the procession. The bells have followed us; they are 
tolling here, too. The world is cold. There go two women, 
dressed in mourning and carrying wreaths of asters. 

Then two figures come out of a narrow street—a _ black- 
robed priest, and by him a soldier with bare knees. Thai’s a 
Scot. The Scot is holding up a cushion. 

“He is carrying his friend’s decorations,” says Klees. 

“Decorations and his betrothal ring!” adds somebody. 

Klassen orders: “Keep quiet! Stand still! Eyes—right.” 

The two figures approach amid the tumult of the bells, fol- 
lowed by the hearse carrying the coffin, a fine carriage with a 
silver-gilt angel on the roof. The coffin is adorned with 
spring flowers, such few as there are now, only white and 
green. Four Scots on either side escort the coffin, all four 
tall and fair, looking, with their pale faces, as though they 
had been picked out for their likeness to one another. They 
are wearing yellowish caps with black-and-white bands. Their 
legs will be cold, giving their dead comrade this last escort. 
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Men of the Landstiirm are there, too, as guards. Then comes 
a motley crowd—French, Belgians, Russians. They, too, go 
along under guard. But the Scots appeal to us most and they 
appeal to the girls, too. All eyes are on them—ours as well 
after the word, “Eyes right!” 

Now they are coming near. The pastor wears gold spec- 
tacles; his face looks thoughtful because he has to bury an 
enemy, and he feels uncertain. Now his black vestments are 
blowing by. The whole procession goes past silently, under 
the clamour of the bells. But there are many townspeople 
following the hearse—men, women, and children—and pretty 
girls, too, with their dark hair done in plaits. 

Now we join on to the procession. Flags are flying at half 
mast along the road. On other days there are people who 
rejoice when as many as possible of the enemy are killed; 
today, for once, it is the other way round. Just in front of 
us go two old women who cannot restrain their tears. 

The pastor, the Scot, and the hearse turn into the Roman 
Catholic cemetery. All of a sudden the sun appears in the 
bare branches of the oak trees over yonder, looking like some 
prickly fruit. 

We stand round the grave. The pastor clasps his hands and 
prays for his enemy. The priests do not always quite succeed 
when it comes to this, for according to instructions they must 
use only formal prayers on such occasions. But still they do 
it not unwillingly, for they are of the firm opinion that in 
fundamentals God is with us. How they have discovered this 
is not known. But then, it occurs to me, of course it is on the 
buckles of the soldiers’ belts. But what about the dead Scot? 
What is God going to do about the dead Scot?—that is the 
question! 

Albering whispers in my ears: 

“If one of the pretty girls would give a strand of her hair, 
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his bride in Scotland could hang the decoration round her 
neck.” 

“These girls are too shy,” I reply. 

Then the coffin is lowered. Three volleys crash out over 
the grave. The two old ladies have fallen to their knees, in 
horror. The Highlander is still holding the velvet cushion, 
his mouth drawn, his face white as the countless lilies-of-the- 
valley which the women and girls are now strewing upon the 
coffin. 

I like this pale-faced soldier; he is cold about the knees. 
I should like to go up to him. But that is forbidden by official 
orders. Fall in! Back to the barracks—quick—march! 

On Sunday afternoons in the barracks we get dumplings. 
We fall to like the very devil. Once the dish is empty, we 
wash it under the pump and roll on our beds. 

Pabst says to me: 

“There’s nothing to beat a soldier’s life. You’ve got no 
worries and you often get decent food. .. .” 

It’s all very well for him to laugh; he is a first-rate soldier 
and never gets into hot water. The buckles of his belt always 
shine like things in a fairy tale. 

“, .. and then on Sundays, you can take things easy as 
much as you like. Later on you go for a walk, meet an 
officer and give a marvellous salute. Then he smiles all over 
his face, so friendly that you feel as cheery as a calf. A 
spot of beer under your waistcoat and girls by the cart load! 
And many a one gets his first stripe, too.” 

“You keep off with your first stripes,” I answer. 

“You suffer from moods, old boy. <A soldier and moods, 
they simply don’t go together. You know—the others, I like 
them all right, but between ourselves they chatter too much. 
I say to my left, ‘Hold your snout.’ To my right, ‘Shut your 
jaw.’ But they don’t—go on chattering.” 

I put in, “And now you’re chattering yourself.” 
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“Me! By Jove! I’m only happy, as if that were chatter- 
ing! And I didn’t mean you, Suhren. You are the only one 
who doesn’t chatter. That’s what I like about you a 

I say, “Hm,” and make ready for a sleep. 

“But listen here. You have your faults, too; you’re moody. 
Of course, sometimes you’re in a good mood. But very often 
your face is unbearable. As yellow as a lemon and as sour 
as your name. But for all that, you don’t make at all a bad 
soldier. Look at Albering with his knock-knees; he’s slack. 
Look at Klees; he holds the butt of his rifle as though there 
were fiddle strings on it that he could pluck—twang-twang; 
slack too. Lurtjebam; well, he can at least shoot like poison— 
otherwise a blank. Meyer will pass, but he’s an ape; he'll 
become a lieutenant yet, he’s so good at aping, and never 
shakes hands with anyone. Hahn doesn’t count. Pfeiffer’s 
naught point naught. I really mean it, that you’ve the makings 
of a good soldier. You’ve a good step. You can always trust 
to your step on parade, old boy!” 

“Man, don’t chatter!” I say, laughing. 

“But it’s quite true, I’m only telling you. But think over 
what I said about moods. A good comrade is never moody. 
But now I really think I’ll have a snooze. You’re asleep al- 
ready, you blighter!” 

And so Pabst lays himself down comfortably and soon I 
hear his regular breathing beside me. Turned towards me, his 
dark curly hair shows up against the blue-checked pillow. 
He’s got a beautiful face—I love it, so young and beardless. 
His cheeks and eyelids show healthy, rather plump lines. They 
are the features of a young artisan who has not been over- 
worked. 





After coffee, all the recruits go out. The March sun is 
shining palely on the drill-ground, where hundreds of sol- 
diers are walking to and fro. From behind the taverns, shops 
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for soldiers’ goods, and photographers’ studios, one can hear 
cocks crowing as if possessed. 

Pabst goes with Lurtjebam and Hahn to the Café Leib. 
Meyer has an appointment with a lieutenant who is a friend 
of his. All the others go out, too, and I am left in the room 
alone. I am sitting on my well-scrubbed stool, having just 
finished making ready to go out. And again I hear the bells 
and see the hearse swaying round the corner, with the angel 
kneeling and praying. What can he be praying for? That I 
should not give in from boredom! The angel of my child- 
hood—he has disappeared round the corner. But the bells go 
on ringing. 

I fly to escape them, out into the open air, and get into 
streets where there are a lot of people pushing perambulators. 
The hedges are showing a little green. Some one is playing 
the piano at an open window where scented geraniums are 
standing. I decide to go and see Peter, but find him out. I 
lie down on his sofa and shut my eyes. A little later I wake 
up and see my belt and bayonet hanging by the stove. It is 
very quiet. Through the open window comes the tapping of a 
walking-stick on the pavement. On the wall in front of me 
there is a picture hanging. It is a still life—the-mask of a 
negro with thick red lips. I remember that I once painted 
it. But I cannot understand it any more. Suffering has seized 
on us all, and everything must be painted differently now—the 
faces of men and the faces of animals. 

The door opens and Peter comes in. He says: “Are you 
awake now? We'll go out if you like.” (I remember quite 
clearly that he said “if you like.”) 

We call at the boarding-house where Lisa was to have 
stayed if she had come to me. On the table there are still 
cakes, peaches, grapes, and wine which Peter sent at the 
time. 

Peter and I sit down at the table together and eat and 
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drink. I can hear distant bells, one ringing clearly among 
them. 

Peter says, smiling: “We had no luck because everything 
wasn’t prepared in a practical way beforehand. That makes 
your affair somewhat tragi-comic.” 

But I cannot see it, chew a few dried-up grapes, and pres- 
ently we go. 

We go in to see a sculptor. He is in an artilleryman’s 
uniform and is working on a David. It flashes across my 
mind that the David should represent Germany. The sculptor 
says it is so, showing us his injured teeth. 

Outside the dusk is falling, and we go on our way, past 
deserted building sites. 

Rubbish is lying about everywhere. The street has been 
swept, the sky is empty; there seems to be no end to the 
twilight. 

In the evening we take a meal at some restaurant or other, 
and have some beer with it. At every door hangs a placard, 
Gott strafe England. 1 give Peter my hand, and he smiles 
and presses it hard. No one can help anybody else. 

Outside again, I sway back to the barracks in time with 
the bells. 
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ND now everything is quite different. 

We are in a jolly forest, amid trees just putting forth 
the new leaves of spring, through which there runs a path, 
dead straight. We are marching in column of route, through 
the scent of the mouldering leaves stirred up by our hob- 
nailed feet. No more red barracks and blue overalls, no more 
the rotten stink or the rattle of button-sticks. Thank goodness 
for the beauty of the woods, for the tall trees overshadowing 
us, for the sunshine gleaming on their trunks. Aye, here we 
are, the Tenth! The old grousers have gone up in the world; 
we are wearing our field grey and marching light. No more 
Zutschky—but who wants to think about him? He and his 
black beard can clear out and go to the devil, if they like. But 
Klassen isn’t there, either, which is rough. 

The place where we are living now is at the end of the 
forest road. None of your smelly lockers here. This is a 
pukka dance-hall—the “Odeon”; it sounds like music. There 
is a piano in the corner, although as yet it is shut and covered 
with dust. The N. C. O.s sleep on the stage behind the drop- 
curtain, which is painted to show a rose-coloured sky full of 
angels turning somersaults and displaying themselves, It’s 
a great place for the troops! 

It’s true that first we had to go back to the barracks, but 
that was only to fetch our own things. We saw a whole batch 
of fresh recruits there, and it was no end of a joke to watch 
them swinging their legs as if they wanted to split the earth 
in two. Lurtjebam, especially, couldn’t make enough song 
about it. 
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“Just look at that crab Zutschky’s got on his hook,” he 
shouted. “Look at his eyes bulging! And that one over there 
with his little short trousers—his legs will be stretched longer 
before they’re done with him. A great lad, Zutschky!” 

“He’d better take out an insurance policy for his ham- 
strings,” said Hahn. 

Everybody laughs, except Albering. 

“You idiots,” he shouted, “get hold of your own legs and 
see if they’re still there! I saw them only a day or two ago 
going round like windmills.” 

“Tdiot yourself!” called somebody, and we went in to get 
our things. 


Now we are marching through the budding trees, carrying 
our gear. Pfeiffer comes last, making a file all to himself, and 
carrying his possessions in a cardboard package the size of a 
cigarette box. There may perhaps be a couple of handker- 
chiefs in it. Dangling his packet from his fingers, he brings 
up the rear, cleaving the air with his nose as though he were 
en route for Paradise. 

Some one raises a song—everyone joins in. 


“Tn the water fish are swimming; 
They are happier than we. 
He is happy who forgetteth 
All that ne’er can altered be.” 


The feeling seizes us, bitter-sweet, that it is indeed necessary 
to forget. We should like just to go on forever, marching in 
column, singing. The tramp of our feet echoes among the 
trees as we march on—a hundred men in the grip of the same 
destiny, penetrated with a sense of oneness, singing the same 
words, the same tune: 


“Tf you’d see me once again, 
You must seek me by the train. 
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In the waiting-room so fine 
Let’s meet and part for the last time.” 

I think of Lisa, but Max Pfeiffer’s voice goes ringing 
ihrough my ears. Sometimes he sings loud, sometimes soft, 
but always out of tune. When he attains an upper note, he 
moans as though he were having a wisdom tooth pulled out. 
But he, too, belongs to the fellowship of the marching column 
as much as anybody else. He is a very prince of simpletons, 
and if he can’t lead the way, he brings up the rear. 


The following day the O. C. called out all those who could 
stay with relatives, as, although every inn had been comman- 
deered, accommodation was scarce. I stepped out with a 
good many others, and gave some sort of an address. I did 
not find it easy, not being a practised liar as yet. But it had 
to be done—there was no other means of getting a place to 
myself, unless in some round-about way. It might easily turn 
out that the particulars I gave would sound all wrong, so I 
didn’t feel too happy as I stood out and gave the sergeant 
major my explanation. 

I was given permission to live outside. But suppose they 
suddenly sent for me at the address I had given and no 
Private Suhren ‘was to be found. To make certain of always 
being on the spot, I took a room opposite the “Odeon” and a 
few days later reported that, as my uncle could no longer put 
me up, my address from now on would be such and such. 
They made a note of it and so everything was O. K. No one 
had time to notice Private Suhren’s little game. 

My new abode belonged to Frau Pott, a teacher of arts and 
crafts, and I had a nice room that was now quite taken up with 
all my gear. On the piano stood my helmet—that no longer 
had to be polished—its brightness hidden in a grey cloth 
cover. By the stove hung my belt, with bayonet and cartridge 
belt. In the corner stood my brand-new rifle—a wonderful 
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bit of work. It bore a number of six figures which added up 
to 17. The gun is the soldier’s bride. I am superstitious, like 
Frau Pott, and stand in front of the looking-glass practising 
with the gun whose magic number is 17, Slope—hipe! Order 
—hipe! Then to the “present,” in salute to the local gentry— 
but the mirror shows that it is badly out. Next a little target 
practice out of the window at some snowdrops. 

It’s a real bedroom, with a proper bed, too, and a china 
wash-basin and water-jug in Empire style. Leaning out of the 
window, you encounter a big green glass ball, reflecting the 
bare fruit trees. 

Duty here is all right. No blaring reveille; you wake up, 
instead, to the sound of a discreet alarm clock in the shape of 
a beetroot. No N. C. O. comes rousing you up. Frau Pott 
opens the front door for me with a kindly word, whereupon 
I go across the road in leisurely fashion, like an old soldier, 
pulling at the automatic machines—all of them either stuck 
or empty. 

We have exchanged drill for route marching and sharp- 
shooting. The butt of my rifle lies in my hand like the arm 
of a real bride. And if, after a march, my feet become aware 
of the hobnailed boots, it feels only as though a subterranean 
somebody is playing the piano on them. 

Peter pays me a visit and finds me altered. He is taking 
a job as tutor somewhere down south and departs on his 
journey. 


We are being held in readiness for an alarm; at any mo- 
ment we may be ordered to the front. Meanwhile there is 
drilling—the day goes by and night comes, and yet another 
day dawns in the sky where a thousand stars are fading. 

Private Suhren goes down on one knee, the butt of his 
rifle thudding on to the dead leaves. He takes aim—pauses— 
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ejects the cartridges. Instead of picking them up, he stops 
to listen. 

A cracking sound rings through the wood. Is it a stag 
picking its way over the anemones? Private Suhren picks up 
the bright cartridges and, instead of putting them into his 
belt, sticks them in his mouth. A sergeant major, loitering 
across the soft turf, sees .him and laughs. Private Suhren 
laughs back, the bullets between his teeth. 

Private Klees lowers his gun and gazes ahead towards a 
hedge, stockstill. A girl is standing there—a girl, pale-faced. 
She is wearing a blue jacket and goes walking slowly up and 
down. It’s his girl. Now, Klees, drink it, drink from the 
cup you long to put aside. We all are tasting it—we others, 
too, have it at our lips. There, in the early spring, we raise 
it with ceremony, and behold—there are anemones floating on 
the surface of its bitter draught. 

Another crack in the undergrowth. Suhren empties his 
rifle, stands up, and begins stroking a dry bough. Some one 
is close by—he can feel her presence. Heaven opens up be- 
fore him—some one is near—restless, faithful, softly singing. 

Good-bye, army! I’m going back home again. There’s 
Lisa, standing at the door, in her red shoes. She laughs, 
and we go inside. I lift her up on to the table. There, it’s old 
and has broken. Ferdinand, the old soldier, comes in to glue 
it together, and Frau Pott holds the glue-pot for him. 

The column marches to the barracks to get some new things 
and comes back through the wood, singing. I am on the left. 
Lisa runs along beside me, she trips up in the undergrowth 
and falls into the leaves. They all make to help her, but I’m 
there first, of course. It hasn’t hurt her; she jumps up again, 
laughing. So we go on, and when we dismiss she slips her 
hand into my arm. Dimly present in both our minds is the 
image of the colonel’s lady, like a far-off picture. And I 
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remember the drunken sergeant’s tearful words—“So are most 
mothers of most daughters.” 

There are turnips to be fetched and we eat them out of my 
mess tin. That stupid old green globe enjoys the perfect 
happiness of reflecting two red shoes. Stuck in the middle of 
the turnip there is an implement which is half fork, half 
spoon. “You be the fork, and I'll be the spoon,” and we 
tuck in. 

Boots have to be blacked, as well as pack straps, cartridge 
case, and belt. Lisa sits on the floor, her finger tips all black, 
doing my things for me, while I oil the rifle and give the 
violets some fresh water. 


“In the water fish are swimming, 
They are happier than we.” 


Lisa looks up from the black things to me: “Happier? 
Never! Never!” 


Oh, it’s a mad, glorious time! We live in a fever, just for 
the day, dancing along in red shoes. The hours go by, end- 
lessly, reluctant to drift into the past. Hard they are, like 
granite; yet they float around us like a scented breeze, with 
the gentle hush of blown hazel, blossoming, building them- 
selves up around me like a battlement against the sorrows I 
have known. 

There by the Empire wash-basin I am lying asleep, breath- 
ing as I did in childhood, quiet in the keeping of God. I, the 
good European, lie still in a dreamless sleep. I, the good 
German, turn my head in sleep against the soft pillow. 

One night I wake up to find Lisa standing by my bed. I 
can see the stars shining into the room and feel the trembling 
whisper at my ear: 

“Do you hear the drum?” 
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ae HAT’S the time, Suhren?” asks a voice. 

It is my friend Albering calling. He is lying under 
the seat on the floor of the compartment, and I can see his face 
close beneath me, like an indistinct ball with a spike sticking 
out—his singular nose. The gleam of my luminous watch 
shows in the dark, and I tell him, speaking loudly to cover the 
noise of the train: 

“Half past two. Go to sleep.” 

Silence, and the strands of my thoughts go spinning out 
still further. It is a long thread that I am turning. Some- 
times I follow it backwards, too, pause awhile in the tangled 
places, leap forwards again and go on turning, just as my 
fancy dictates. And what sort of thoughts does the soldier 
spin of a night? Thoughts of home—a long strand. 

My face is on my rolled-up coat and a button is pressing 
into my cheek. I must alter my position a little, for the first 
time since ten o’clock, when we turned in. It takes time to do 
that. Now I’ve managed it, and lying closely wrapped up in 
my blanket, I can feel a comfortable warmth creeping over 
me again. 

I can’t sleep. All round there is a many-toned sound of 
snoring and breathing. Over thirty men are lying in grey 
heaps in the half-light of the compartment: some are stretched 
out on the floor close to one another; others, like me, are re- 
clining on the seats—they are looked on as the lucky ones; a 
few have clambered up into the luggage nets and there swing 
to and fro to the motion of the train, like great fish, their 
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bayonets dangling beneath them. They think themselves the 
men of imagination. 

My own experience has since taught me that, after all, one 
is best off lying on the floor itself. Of course, it is always 
dirty there—although we carry small twig brooms with us 
and have a sweep-out several times a day—as well as draughty, 
but you can sleep more soundly in the knowledge that at any 
rate you can’t fall. So long as nobody treads on you in get- 
ting up, it is really quite comfortable. 

I should like to open a window now, for the air in here 
is thick. But the others want to have them all shut at night. 

Through the square of the window overhead I can see a 
dull, starless sky. Gazing at it makes me think of the sky at 
home and of how it looked above the house-tops in the spring 
at night with the cocks crowing in their sleep. Just now it 
will be perfectly quiet there. May they sleep in peace! 

Our church tower stands there like a dark giant on guard 
beside my mother’s bed. That’s where I was as a chubby little 
boy, riding my hobby-horse or sitting in the shadow on the 
staircase when we had visitors, and I had to sing them a 
song, which I would do gladly enough. 

Years ago I wrote a song all for myself. It was on a jour- 
ney. I was very homesick and got up in the middle of the 
night to put it on paper. You can’t sing it, my little song, 
but you can recite it, and so I say it over to myself once 
again, to the monotonous throb of the train which is taking 
me away, with never a stop: 


“Hush! go the alders sighing 

Their greeting to the night, 

While my sleepless thoughts go flying 
Back to my old home town 

And those other days so bright. 


“Over the slate roofs, glistening, 
Flowed the cold light of the moon; 
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From the river the hoot of a steamer 
Seemed to come to where I lay listening, 
Calling to me: Come soon! 


“Was I awake, or dreaming 

This silent fantasy? 

Below me the trees and the houses 
Spread over the road, white-gleaming, 
Their shadow tracery. 


“Through the night come the clock bells, booming, 
And memory lifts the veil 

From our old tower, darkly looming, 

As I must see it for ever, 

With the clock face shining pale.” 


I say it over to myself again and again, my little song, and 
it brings me peace. I’m not feeling at all homesick—am glad 
rather to have been sent away so soon on this journey to 
France. One thing comes after another without causing me 
any surprise, and yet I can see that every little wayside station 
we pass is painted a different colour red and that over every 
brown hill a road climbs in different twists and turns. I 
love it, my little song; it is my very own. Even a blind fowl 
sometimes finds a seed. 

Forward I go again with the thread of my thoughts, as far 
as I can see. The sound of the song will be with me, but in 
what sort of time, soldier, what hours, what days? Never 
shall it desert me, even though the time for poetry be gone. 
Now it means—Be true to yourself, do something that’s worth 
while, something that is good and strong. Dreams are done 
with now and this is life itself, demanding always and eter- 
nally that the sense of good shall strive towards accomplish- 
ment. Lisa is far away now, but here close by me are my 
comrades, asleep, and as I watch them, lying outstretched and 
quiet, and hear their breathing and the broken words of their 
dreams, I love them all. They are cheerful and determined; 
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they have left everything, like me; they are going with me 
into the unknown. I come to a tangle in the web of my 
thoughts—the front. That is a military term bandied about 
by the newspapers and official reports, as though it were some- 
thing that could easily be grasped. And yet it cannot. For on 
every front that appears in the communiqués good is battling 
with good and evil with evil, good with evil and evil with 
good. And so it is a confused and infinitely complicated 
front, whose form no one can know. 

There is one front, though, that is clear, simple, and 
straight—one that I find in the secret places, in my own con- 
science. It is the front of good ideas and deeds of human 
worth, of clasped hands and true beliefs, 

Who poured the poison of tongues abroad over the earth? 
Who invented the rifle and stood behind all the furrowed 
brows that have bent over the work of improving it? 

I know, for certain. 

But what was it that led the man Suhren to sing that little 
song in the depths of a night of blackness and despair? 

I know, for certain. 

The patch of sky above me looks just the same. The seat 
is getting hard and for a while I play with the idea of getting 
up. It is pressing horribly on my back, too accustomed to the 
softness of Frau Pott’s Empire bedroom, and so I sit up. 

“Suhren”—it is Albering’s voice again—“I’m getting up, 
too.” 

He crawls out carefully from under the seat, taking his 
time so as not to kick any one or to lose his breath. At last 
he is sitting beside me, stretches himself, and says: 

“I’ve been dreaming of home—I could see the river rush- 
ing clear beneath me.” 

We take out our pipes. Outside we can make out a light 
stretch of land along which we are travelling. But no, it’s 
a river, and not just any river, but the Rhine. 
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“It is certainly the Rhine,” says Albering, close up to my 
face. “We are still on German soil, you can make up your 
mind to that. I can feel it.” 

“Go on. What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. But tell me, are you keeping a diary?” 

CON Nee 

“Well, you really ought to keep one—you'll never go 
through anything like this again.” 

I tell him that I write home every day, instead. Albering 
puffs a cloud of smoke against the window and says, 

“Start a diary, Suhren. Just think how you'll be able to 
read it to your grandchildren when they gather round the 
old veteran’s knees. You'll be able to give them some real 
pictures—Rosie, Klassen, Zutschky, and all the others who'll 
be coming along. And then you'll say, as your eyes and 
mouth go watering into your beard: ‘Yes, yes, children, 
your old grandfather was there, too, when we went to fight 
the French in ’Fourteen.? And you'll grind out French be- 
tween your teeth with three r’s—Frrrench—so that the tiny 
Rosina whispers, ‘Is it poison, gran’pa, that it makes you 
cry?’ Keep a diary, Suhren.” 

“And don’t leave out Zutschky,” growls the man on the seat 
opposite. He grunts, stretches, and unwinds himself, then 
sits up and yawns right in our faces, asking, “Well, rookies, 
how did you sleep?” 

“Soft as butter,” answers Albering. Eisenbolz, he’s called, 
the man opposite. He is no longer a recruit—he went through 
the fighting in the Champagne, was blown up, buried alive, 
and still stutters a bit from it. Today he is going back to the 
front as cured. His real name is Bolz, but as he used to work 
at an ironmonger’s they call him Eisenbolz—Kisen for short. 
He was a volunteer for the war. 

After Eisenbolz has given a few more loud and soldierly 
yawns, he asks: 
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“And you know Zutschky ?” 


“Do we! You, too?” 

“T? That’s a bright question! Do I know him! He is a 
friend of mine.” LEisenbolz expectorates right against the 
wall, so as to avoid any of the sleeping ones. “My friend on 
the wrong side, he is. I’ve taught him a thing or two. A 
damn fool, that’s what he is. Thought he would train war 
volunteers, he did. Tried it on his own, to turn us into 
warriors—but he came a cropper. Did he go for you, too?” 

“He tried it ”? we say, carefully. 

“Wanted to train war volunteers. Thought to himself, now 
well give ’em the finishing touches. Poor daftie! Of an 





evening, ‘Show your tooth-brushes, come on, come on!’ We 
shove them into his face, enough to make his eyes fall out. 
He flames up, “The whole squad, to the station, quick march!’ 
Off we go in our pants—lovely summer evening—out we go 
down the stairs—singing and howling, out of the gate. Fine 
lads of eighteen—clerks, schoolboys, students. Across the 
square to the road yelling like a troup of Indians. On through 
the town, going by the theatre just as everybody was coming 
out. Into the crowd like Indians, still yelling. Three in the 
morning we got back. Zutschky lets us in himself. You ought 
to have seen his face! He’d been bullying them for years 
before the war—he was well known as a pompous ass. But 
train volunteers? Not he! Not on your life! Lost twelve 
inches inside a week, dear old Zutschky. Remember me to 
him. Tell him Eisenbolz me 

His story makes an impression on us. Albering says: 

“How different things are, don’t you think so, Suhren? 
One goes on like Eisenbolz and yells. And others go on like 
Klees—most of us, on the whole. But which is right? Eisen- 
bolz, for the whole thing’s not worth all the talk.” 

I am conscience-stricken and agree that it is not worth all 
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the talk. We fall silent. The grey dawn comes and I think: 
How many trains are there just now, carrying men all over 
Europe in a giant network of lines and junctions. Every- 
where it will be much the same as this—most of them lying 
outstretched in grey heaps, talking in their sleep, laughing 
and crying in their dreams, or breathing quietly, like children, 
amid the noise and tumult. But a few will sit still in the 
darkness and keep watch for the morning. 
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through Laon, until, in the evening, we stop at a little 
station whose low, blackened buildings overlook a maze of 
lines. There we get out, lay our rifles all together on a slop- 
ing bank, and lie down against our packs on the sand. 

Some are keen to know what is to happen next—one of 
these is Eisenbolz. He has been round the station and comes 
back overflowing with news. 

“First thing,” he says, “there’s a smell of pea soup—baby- 
bullets,’ as we soldiers say.” 

“Bravo, Eisen!” And there is a clatter as everyone unstraps 
his mess-tin. Hahn hastily disengages his teeth from a great 
piece of sausage and wraps it up again. Pfeiffer, lying on his 
stomach, gazes rapturously at the volunteer. The latter, 
having removed his helmet, passes his fingers through his un- 
speakably red hair, which he wears in a remarkably affected 
way for an old soldier, and continues, confidentially: 

“And then—I’ve got a bit more news.” 

“Have we won a battle?” asks Klees, roused out of gloomy 
thoughts. 

“No, that’s not it.” 

“You’ve been getting round the kitchen, you hyena,” thus 
Albering. “Turn your pockets out.” 

“Quite right, you rookies, quite right,” nods the redhead; 
“but have another guess; there’s something else.” 

“You rookies” irritates us, sitting on the dry yellow sand— 
we feel like throwing a handful of it into his face. Eisenbolz 
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draws himself slowly on to a curbstone, and proclaims, spoon 
in uplifted hand: 

“You rookies will be arriving at the front today. I advise 
you to do up your trousers. That’s the latest, only just out.” 

What a dirty devil! From a distance he goes on slandering 
us. Pabst wants to go for him, but Albering says: 

“Leave him alone! He’s an old soldier and can teach us 
a thing or two. Come here, Eisen, you red hyena, come and 
be kissed.” 

Suddenly the word is given for food. Eisenbolz runs off in 
the direction of the station amid a general rattle of mess- 
tins, knives, and spoons. 


Later on we sit up against the bank, deep in our soup. An 
officer passes close by. We crane our necks after him. He is 
a young lieutenant, with a springy step and long legs encased 
in fine leather leggings. 

After our meal, we are all called together. The long- 
legged lieutenant turns up again and informs us that he is in 
command of our company. He tells us further that in half 
an hour the company is to fall in for a short march. That’s 
not so bad, to our way of thinking. 

It is already growing dusk as we set off. The lieutenant 
is squatting in a farm cart that goes on ahead to show us the 
way. Our packs are heavy, so there is not so much talking. 
We have brought far too many unnecessary things from home 
—too much underclothing, too many woollens, books too. For 
reading, it was the fashion among the recruits to carry either 
Faust or Zarathustra. I had decided on Zarathustra, but even 
that is a burden to me now. It is a warm April evening, and 
the air on the road is damp and still. The darkness descends 
from heavy lowering clouds; dark clumps of trees loom up 
hazily, capping the surrounding hills. 

The road rises and falls. Marching in the third platoon, 
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I seldom catch a Piganes of the cart in front. Strange that one 
can’t hear any firing. Yet it is an exciting feeling to know 
that we waited for the dusk to escape observation by enemy 
airmen. Isn’t that the noise—up above the great fish-shaped 
cloud? Isn’t that the surging rush of propellers? Recruit, it 
is the spring, humming far and wide. 

Although perspiring heavily, we are in good spirits. Next 
to me Pfeiffer is snuffling through his nose, bent under his 
pack, with the dead stump of a cigarette stuck on his lower 
lip. We trudge through villages, where, in the darkness, other 
soldiers are lying in front of the barns. Some of us recog- 
nise acquaintances among them, who go along with us for a 
bit, exchanging words. 

I take no notice of them—my whole attention is centred on 
the weight of my pack. Besides, I am wearing underclothing 
that is much too thick, and am horribly wet with perspiration. 

Some are complaining; that does me good, for it shows that 
I am not the only one who is feeling the weight. No, I am 
certainly not the weakest man—I’ll prove that. The lieuten- 
ant is earning some hard words from us tonight for the first 
time, for keeping us going three hours without a stop. 

“The sooner you get there the sooner you'll get back to 
billets,” he nods from his waggon down to the head of the 
company, where Lurtjebam, his glasses bedewed with moisture, 
strides forward unconcernedly. His thoughts, too, revolve 
round the pack bearing down on his round shoulders. Just for 
a passing moment he thinks, delightedly: 

“We shall have a good billet in a fine garden and a cage for 
the hyenas.” A little later his thoughts, wandering again from 
his pack, turn once more to the billet with the hyenas, then to 
red Eisenbolz—he is delighted to be able to decide that the 
latter shall himself be sent to bring the news to those same 
hyenas!—Such are Lurtjebam’s dreams as he forgets his pack. 

The third hour comes to an end; it has become pitch dark 
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and the column seems suddenly to have melted away. I find 
myself in the midst of another company following ours, and 
decide that I am not going any further. Actually, there is 
no need to take any decision in the matter, for my legs fail 
me and I am longing to sit down on the ground, it looks so 
warm and soft. Yet when some one calls out that we’re there 
and, on the left, I can distinguish a high park wall, I go 
forward again slowly and find myself—almost the last—in a 
village, with lights moving along here and there. My spirits 
have risen enormously, but I haven’t the strength to go looking 
for the others, and I peep at random into a doorway where 
lights are flickering. It is an empty stable where six or eight 
soldiers of some other unit are already making ready for the 
night. Just inside in the doorway I spread out my ground- 
sheet on the brick floor and lie down, wrapped in my coat. As 
I fall asleep I dimly realise that the others are pulling straw 
out of a loft and spreading it on the ground. They are old 
soldiers. I admire their savoir-faire. With the thought comes 
a dreamless sleep to overpower me. 

I awake in the cold of the early morning, stiff in the back, 
and slip out into the bright roadway. Under a great chestnut 
tree—bursting, under the influence of last night’s fish-shaped 
cloud, into lovely leaf—gurgles a fountain in a round trough, 
where some of the men of my company are already washing 
themselves. A few have stripped to the waist and are soap- 
ing themselves at length with evident enjoyment. Endless 
streams of water are spraying to earth all round. It is just 
as though a lot of ducks were taking a bath. 

Pfeiffer turns up, and we smoke a cigarette together while 
looking on. A beautiful breeze is blowing and we just stand 
there, hands in our overcoat pockets, a wisp of straw hanging 
from Pfeiffer’s cap. Neither of us says a word, there is only 
the sound of splashing water under the chestnut tree. After 
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a while Eisenbolz comes along with a towel under his arm, and 
imitates an officer. 

“Morning, recruits!” 

At which one of the half-naked ones, Pabst, the curly-haired, 
seizes hold of him and shoves his head willy-nilly, into the 
trough, and there’s a great larking about. Pabst’s eyes are 
shining in his nice soapy face, which makes him sneeze a bit as 
he struggles. 

Whereupon I, too, went to have my wash. But not Max 


Pfeiffer! 
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ABST has revenged us on Eisenbolz for his insults on 

the sandy slope, since when the latter has not indulged 
in any further derogatory remarks. What’s more, he has 
turned out a good sort, always up to the mark, and above all 
has displayed a marvellous ability in making the worthy lance- 
corporals leave both him and us in peace. By this he earned 
our deep respect at a stroke, the more so as by this time these 
gentry had assumed the importance of dukes in our eyes. It 
was hard for us to believe that in this new village we still 
remained mere recruits. We were sent here from Oldenburg 
without any officers or N. C. O.s. Now, however, lance-cor- 
porals, sergeants, and sergeant majors have suddenly ap- 
peared, as well as the lieutenant, whose name, it seems, is 
Brause. All of us together constitute for the time being the 
Fourth Company of a field recruit depot. 

We soon come to realise that we are absolutely no good 
for anything. We can’t stand still, we can’t salute, we can’t 
drill properly, we can’t shoot—in fact, we can’t do a blessed 
thing. Recruits we are and recruits we remain. Even Eisen- 
bolz, the old soldier, reverts to the recruit stage, but one must 
give him credit for being able to saunter through the village 
street of Chérét with an air that no mere recruit could pos- 
sibly assume. 

We may be recruits, but Chérét is certainly no barracks. It 
is a French village on the north side of the Chemin-de-Dames. 
The breezes of a French spring blow through Chérét, and when 
the soldier sits down on a heap of farm rubbish overgrown 
with little wild flowers, and feels the warmth of the sun re- 
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flected on his back from the pinky-white walls, it seems a far 
cry to the barracks. The devil stalks through the barracks, 
but over the untidy courts of Chérét blow the winds of God. 

Naturally, there is a “but” attached to it. The lieutenant 
says that the Fourth Company is in luck and that it will be 
quartered in the castle. This is where the “but” comes in— 
we have to sleep under the roof in the attic, where there are 
no windows. We lie there in the dark, jammed shoulder to 
shoulder, with clouds of dust arising from all the palliasses. 
It is the devil. Before going off to sleep, the men make sense- 
less jokes to keep their minds off it, and in the night some cry 
out, clutching wildly with their hands. At ten o’clock there is 
a roll-call, otherwise I should go and spend the night in the 
grounds under the fir trees, instead of listening to Lurtjebam’s 
witticisms which gradually degenerate into obscenity. Re- 
cently he has even taken to singing, or rather croaking, in an 
atrocious voice, a long dirty song which he renders night after 
night to ever-increasing applause. There’s no end to the 
verses, and one fresh candle after another is stuck on to the 
burnt-down stump. But I go to sleep over it and in the 
morning go hopping down the stairs to the water-trough. This 
is the “but” in Chérét—otherwise everything is pretty good. 

Pretty good? You're a half-hearted rookie, Suhren. Why, 
man, it’s splendid! 

But what—what is splendid? 

It is splendid that there should be such a castle with its 
steep slate roof glistening in the sun, that there should be 
such delicious breezes, which daze you as though some good 
spirit had suddenly appeared and taken you by the hand. 

Good spirit, I wonder who you are that you dwell here in 
Chérét. And—if you are nameless, do you love us poor sol- 
diers, who carry such lonely thoughts under our silly caps, 
as we go through the glaring village street? 


Wounds shall be given and wounds shall be healed. The 
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grace of God is present all the world over, to fill every heart 
with its balm. Even above the head of some poor soldier, 
sinking down in despair to hide his distorted face in the 
grass, pity would still be hovering. 

Who art thou, gracious spirit? I often wondered. But 
there never was a reply—only the enchanted wind coming and 
going and coming again. 

It blew over the long rise facing the castle and extending 
right up to the Craon road, dotted here and there with poplars. 
It blew over the castle, over the facade gleaming in the sun, 
and the back wall with its ivy, looking down on the garden 
below, where the fir trees stood asway. It blew over the 
orchard and up the steep slope behind the castle, laden with 
the scent of violets. And up above it rustles through the 
grass of the drill-ground. Once upon a time it may have 
played through a cornfield there, but that is all over. Now 
the goose step goes echoing, and the rattle of rifle bolts. 
Groups of grey soldiers stand like sheaves here and there on 
the gently-rising slope. 

Why is Private Suhren not among them? Private Suhren 
is a craftsman now. 

The morning sun is shining against the facade of the castle, 
the slate roof gleaming. On the broad stone steps in front 
of it stands Lieutenant Brause, his leather leggings shining 
like glazed milk-jugs, with the company paraded before him. 
He puts us through one of the exercises. Commands fall like 
whip-cracks on our recruits’ ears. The lieutenant’s nose is 
quite round, his riding-crop slices the air. Sometimes he is 
satisfied; sometimes he is not. When he is, we are glad; when 
not, we are sorry. Our eyes are half closed, and looking 
at the bright wall contracts them still more, but they are all 
ashine with a beautiful soft light. 

Then the lieutenant goes, and Sergeant-Major Bloiboom 
reads out the orders of the day: 
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“You are not to go beyond the bounds of the village. 

“You are to behave faultlessly in the street. 

“You are to salute like soldiers who have learned a thing 
or two.” 

One can see that the lieutenant is anxious about the reputa- 
tion of the Fourth Company. 

Sergeant-Major Bloiboom is a stout man with a pig-coloured 
face and eyes that are constantly suppressing a smile. His 
voice rings good-naturedly and soothes us. We stand there 
like men inspired, knees well back, listening to the well- 
thought-out orders. There is some one to think for us, always, 
everywhere, and we afterwards carry out our orders—to the 
best of our ability. 

Who is the shy acting sergeant major standing behind Bloi- 
boom and looking over his shoulder? His name is Engelke— 
he was a sixth-former at school. But here in front of us, close 
to the tenth squad, we can see the broad shoulders of Corporal 
Hermann Tielbiirger. He’s our corporal—a carpenter—and 
his face looks as though it had been carved from fine wood. 
He storms and twinkles, twinkles and storms. Klassen himself 
couldn’t combine the two more delicately. How do you like 
him, rookie? Take of an evening, for instance, when at meal- 
time he gives you a bit of cheese. You hold out your plate, 
bring it back with the cheese, and it seems to you that you 
have received something else besides, though you can’t tell 
what. 


Up there in the castle is a room with a big billiard table. 
This room is my workshop, for now I am supposed to be a 


craftsman. 
I leave Albering, who is lying beneath a fir tree, alone, in 


order to go to my workroom. 
“You damn slacker,” says my comrade, and rolls comfort- 


ably in the young grass. 
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I answer and go on my way. Then when I go to shut the 
garden gate behind me he calls me back. I say: 

“Well, what do you want?” 

He calls out: “Remember the lettuce, Suhren; it grows like 
mad. But if it’s been pinched, it can’t have been anyone but 
Max Pfeiffer. Keep an eye on the lettuce, Suhren.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Salad and pancakes—a man can’t want more, you damn 
slacker.” 

I go into the castle. Here is the black spiral staircase. 
Eisenbolz is just in front of me, going up the first flight. The 
staircase is dark and narrow. Eisen seizes both handrails and 
climbs up circumspectly, his shock of red hair wagging. Now 
some one comes tramping down,—it’s Lance-Corporal Hoyer, 
also a red-head, as it happens, and “the smartest man in my 
company,” as Lieutenant Brause has said. A stocky fellow 
he is, with his clumsy infantryman’s legs. I know his forget- 
me-not-blue eyes, too, glancing around under fair eyebrows, 
for only yesterday I had to draw a postcard for him with 
forget-me-nots on it. It was for his fiancée. One of the other 
lance-corporals would have liked to take the card, but Hoyer 
said, shortly, “Keep your hands off; that’s for my girl.” And 
to me, “You can get yourself a cigar on me.” 

So there is a tramping above us and Hoyer comes running 
down the stairs. He runs into Eisen and calls out, fixing 
his boyish eyes on the old soldier: 

“Don’t you know what to do when you meet a lance-cor- 
poral on the stairs?” 

Think of it, Eisen—a lance-corporal! But Eisen doesn’t 
think of it; he says, shortly: 

Nowe 

Hoyer snarls: “You’ve got to jump to one side! D’ye un- 
derstand?” 

To which Eisen replies, very coolly: 
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“You big fool, they shouldn’t have let you out.” 

Silence—but there is a tittering up the stairs, and the lance- 
corporal disappears, swearing. Which will make sensible 
people say that Eisenbolz is no longer suitable for a recruit 
depot. 

Oho! The comrade who is just now sitting on the billiard 
_table is a sensible one. At home he is a painter, a soldier as 
neat as a shelled egg, as if he had just emerged from an office. 
I’m certain he’ll end in one. He is a good-looking fellow, with 
his dark face and small black moustache. He sticks out his 
upper lip, brushing his moustache against the tip of his nose, 
and says, contemptuously: 

“Eisen!—he’ll never get on even if the war lasts fifty 
years. He is always in the way. A soldier shouldn’t be too 
much in evidence, on either the good or the bad side.” 

At this moment the door opens and the lieutenant appears, 
followed by Sergeant-Major Bloiboom. My sensible comrade 
yells, “’Shun.” We jump from the table and pull ourselves 
up. 

“So this is the workshop,” says the lieutenant, going round 
the walls. “Damn fine room. Well”—and he stops in front 
of us—“and which is the artist?” 

“Private Suhren, sir.” 

“T see. Well, paint me something decent in my living-room 
first, then in the study. And you're the painter who'll carry 
out the work?” 

“Yes, sir,” says my comrade, 

“But you’ve no paint and brushes yet?” 

The sergeant major answers for us, from the door. He 
speaks timidly, the notebook in his hand. 

“They will get paper from the writing-room. Then they 
are going to do their designs and submit them to you, sir.” 

“Good,” says he, raps his riding-whip against the door- 
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post, and is gone. The sergeant major shuts the door. We 
rest ourselves. 

Lying at the open window, we wait for the night to come. 
Tomorrow we'll go to the writing-room to get the paper. Per- 
haps the first post from Germany will be there tomorrow, too. 
It is already growing dusk, but there below in the garden 
Albering’s boots are sticking out from behind a fir tree. 


In the evening a nightingale sings in the park. From the 
canteen comes the rattle of beer-bottles. Squatting in the 
sweet air on the castle steps, we see a man coming towards us 
out of the darkness, who says: 

“Letters from Germany have come.” 

He says it softly; from the park comes the jubilant song 
of some sweet-throated bird. Our hearts are thumping with 
uncertainty. 

Next morning the post is given out in front of the sunny 
facade. It is Sunday—a free day. 

I am in no hurry to announce it, but the fact remains that 
I have got a letter from Lisa in my pocket. Not everyone has 
a letter today, not everyone is happy. But Klees is, too, and 
the two of us go into the orchard after breakfast, and sit 
smoking for a bit on the grass. Some way off, under the 
crooked trees, soldiers are sitting along a trench that has 
been dug in the ground. Klees and I begin to climb up the 
slope behind the orchard. We assure each other that we are 
satisfied with our letters. Otherwise, nothing is said. At last 
we reach the top where the wind is blowing, and sit down. 
Below us lies the castle with its black conical tower sticking 
up. The fir trees in the garden are standing motionless. A 
lark is singing. Straight in front, the other side of the hol- 
low, a motor snorts its way up along the Craon road. 

“Would you like to be home now?” asks Klees, and shades 
his eyes with his hand to look about him. 
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“Yes, rather,” I reply. 

“T wouldn’t. In your letters you only get all the best. All 
the rest, that’s no good to you, they keep quiet about. Letters 
make you completely happy.” 

He takes a photograph out of his letter and hands it to me. 
It is a picture of his fiancée, a young, thin-faced girl. She is 
standing rather sadly and woodenly by a silly little table, her 
finger in a book. She has such a wide-eyed look that it may 
have been poetry that she was reading. I, too, could love this 
picture unutterably. The photographer has put up an iron 
rest behind her head, and it was for him, Walter Klees, that she 
stood so still, a book of poems in her hand. And now he is 
sitting here on the hill at Chérét, the photo in front of him, on 
his knee, smiling. 

A gentle breeze comes from the dell. On the left, behind 
the houses of the village, tiny soldiers are going backwards 
and forwards, crowding about the canteen; we can hear a 
barrel-organ. On the right, too, over the tree-tops, we can 
see movement near a farm. Soldiers are marching between 
some trees one by one, in parade step, their rifles gleaming in 
the sun. They march from left to right, keeping several yards 
apart, to disappear one after another behind a building like a 
stable. They are older soldiers, who are being inspected be- 
fore going to the front. They step out with never a stop, like 
tin soldiers trying to get out of one wooden box into another. 

Klees has taken off his cap and the dark strands of his hair 
blow in the wind. We watch the ants. I say: 

“Everything is happy; only man is not.” 

“Aren’t you happy, Suhren?” 

“Oh, yes, I am today.” 

“Don’t say the opposite, then. Let’s go.” 

We get up to go along the slope, and the sun follows us in 
the sky and also below on the bright house-tops. 

We cross a road to the north of the village and stroll along 
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us as if we were great men. Then we go for a long time over 
soft peaty ground. The first primrose is out. 

Later on, we reach a thicket and work our way through, 
breaking a way with cudgels, each with a love-letter crackling 
in his pocket. After a while we get through and find our- 
selves on the Craon-road, which goes straight on up the hill. 
Near by stands a solitary house with a sign “Café.” 

But as there are a couple of soldiers on the road whom we 
take for officers, we slip back into the thicket. We lie about 
for an hour in an open space yellow with primroses. Klees 
says: 

“Tl send for my violin.” 

“Aren’t you afraid that one of the lance-corporals will put 
his foot through it?” 

“Tl get it all the same.” 

“Would you play a tune sometimes for the boys to dance 
to? <A good many would be glad to have a dance.” 

“Never, Suhren.” 

“Better leave it at home, then.” 

I saw that I had annoyed him. We went back slowly to 
the castle. I was sorry, but nothing more was said. 
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()* THE following day I was summoned to the orderly 
room. As the sergeant major had just gone out, I had 
to wait. 

“The sergeant major wants you for something,” said one of 
the two clerks who were sitting at the table cleaning their 
nails. At home they were both elementary-school teachers and 
wrote a wonderful hand. But for the moment they were using 
their penknives; as soon as one nail was filed to their satis- 
faction they started on the next. 

“The sergeant major is a kindly soul,” the second clerk 
informed me without looking up from his occupation; “you 
can always get anything you want from him. You really 
needn’t be nervous. He is like a father to the soldiers, only 
you don’t know him well enough yet. Isn’t that so, Philip?” 

“Quite so; you express it perfectly, Oscar; it isn’t too much 
to say that he is a father to his company. Only lately he 
assured me: ‘I have had many a sleepless night on your ac- 
count.’ By you he meant the company.” 

I asked whether he would return soon. But Oscar, who had 
got his nails beautiful by now, raised his knife and said, 
indignantly: 

“That’s just it, he has to run after every one of you. It is 
really shameful how little consideration he is shown.” 

“And then the lieutenant,” smiled Philip through his glasses 
(it was what a novelist would call a subtle smile) —“the lieu- 
tenant, my dear Suhren, that is a man of rare character. He 
comes of a very good family. As a matter of fact, I have 
the honour to come from the same town. We think very 
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highly of the Brause family at home; many of its members 
have been officers and lawyers. My brother is also a lawyer. 
He has had the pleasure of being invited to Consul Brause’s 
home several times. My dear brother was called to the bar 
at the same time as Lieutenant Brause. Have I already men- 
tioned that to you, Oscar?” 

Evidently this fact is already known to Oscar, who goes to 
the window to shake out his nail-parings and calls out: 

“Look, here is our mother’s boy!” 

“Mother’s boy” is the quartermaster sergeant, quite a lad, 
who is always up to some tricks. At the moment he is walk- 
ing about the courtyard in felt slippers in the thick of the 
rain, which is falling in heavy drops. 

“Tsn’t he a darling boy, Philip?” whispers Oscar, delighted. 

“A sweet nature, and never puts on any airs,” answers 
Philip. 

At this moment we hear Sergeant-Major Bloiboom approach- 
ing. He comes in, opens a cupboard in which beer bottles are 
standing in whole ranks, and drinks a glass of beer. He 
smacks his thick lips and murmurs, ill-temperedly: 

“This isn’t the real Hanover goods” (gulp). ‘Miserable 
booze” (gulp). “One of you go to Bruyére tonight, to the 
Bavarian canteen. But you must say Sergeant-Major Bloiboom 
has sent you. One of you might as well go at once.” 

The bespectacled Philip gets up obligingly and disappears. 
As soon as he is gone, the sergeant major says to the other 
clerk: 

“Run after him quickly; run and ask whether he’s got his 
pass with him. Hurry up!” 

Oscar whirls out after him. Bloiboom fills his glass for a 
second time, lifts it, and turns from his cupboard to me: 

“And you?” 

I have been standing at attention all the time and now 
report. 
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“Private Suhren, sir.” 

“The artist, aren’t you?” 

He orders me to stand at ease and blinks through the glass. 
Evidently he is looking for the real Hanover goods. 

And now he has discovered it, as it seems, for his face 
breaks into a smile and he says, softly: 

“Art is a wonderful thing. You will have to help me. It 
adds to the joy of life even in war-time. Where would we be 
without A: >? Do you know that song by old Claudius, ‘Crown 
it with leaves, the good old foaming bowl’?” 

Suddenly he starts singing—the sergeant major! I had 
never heard a company sergeant major sing before and I feel 
as though the soft rain which is knocking against the windows 
were falling on my heart. The singer opens his eyes wide, 
the blue pupils are all surrounded by white, his lips swell 
out, on his beard there is some of the froth of the beer. 


“So drink and drink, now we are all together, 
And let your joys be mine; 

And did we know some friend bowed down in sorrow, 
We'd cheer him up with wine.” 


He draws out the last note and gazes at me for a minute, 
sunk in thought. I think to myself, perhaps now he will give 
me a drink from his glass—I should take only a sip. But he 
turns round to the cupboard, empties the glass at one gulp, 
and puts it down again. 


My job is to draw up a list of everything we shall need for 
painting the walls of the castle. All this is to be bought at 
once. 

This is soon done. I have a conference with the sensible 
fellow, on our billiard table, at which we make up the list. 
Then we copy it out neatly; it comes to quite forty items, 
such as paints, brushes, oils, tar, window glass, putty, and so 
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on. The very same evening they give it back to us signed, 
together with our passes. There is to be a mason, besides the 
sensible fellow and myself, to help carry the things. 

Early next morning the three of us are on our way to 
Bruyére. The sun shines warm on our backs as we go down 
the street in a row, with no packs—only our haversacks at our 
belts. We have never yet been beyond the bounds of the 
village—let off the lead, so to speak. We are going on our 
own. I have a map in my pocket, and we step out like giants. 
We reach Bruyére in half an hour. It lies there still quite 
asleep; only the chimneys are smoking. Out of a building 
which has “Canteen” on it comes a soldier in his pants, yawn- 
ing, himself almost blind, and shuffles into a niche. We are 
surprised to see what a fine street it is, wide and long. At 
the end of it a car pulls up. As the three of us, walking in 
step, go past a very pretty villa, three officers in hunting dress 
come out; they get into the car; we salute and they drive off. 

We arrive at the station an hour too soon, and look round 
it on all sides. After that we sit down on one of the steps 
of the entrance near a soldier, who is lying down beside his 
pack. He is an elderly man, with a sallow face and sad eyes. 
He tells us that he is going on leave. That makes us feel 
envious, but when we hear that this is his first leave after 
twenty months at the front, we get worked up. The mason 
assures us that every man has a right to go on leave once a 
year. 

But the man on leave says, indifferently, “For the first time 
after twenty months.” 

“You must be making a mistake about the length of time,” 
says the sensible one. 

“You’ve let them do you down, old man,” goes on the 
mason, scoldingly; but the man on leave only shakes his tired 
head. 
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“It’s all in order. I’ve been on my feet since two o’clock 
this morning. Will the bloody train ever go?” 

“Of course it will go,” says the sensible one, annoyed; 
“itll go all right if you keep your eye for it. Mind it doesn’t 
trundle off the rails and over your legs, after all your twenty 
months.” 

The man on leave murmured, resigned as ever, “For all I 
care 

He is using his hard helmet as a pillow, his quiet yellowish 
face turned towards the sun, floating there over a shed. 

“For all I care ——” he repeats, with a faint smile. His 
deep-sunk eyes smile like two puddles in a thaw. Perhaps 
he is wondering whether his little children will recognise him. 

The troop train comes in; it is stuffed full of soldiers, but if 
you only can get your legs in, there is always room for the 
upper half of your body. The man on leave succeeds in get- 
ting pulled up and his pack hung on to the outside of the 
carriage. His face remains quite close to mine for over an 
hour, swaying with the motion of the train. There is a broad 
streak of tobacco juice running through his neglected beard, 
like a yellow path through undergrowth. We go on through 
meadows with poplars along the track, branches hitting 
against our helmets, as well as fat beetles. Once I pluck 
up enough courage to raise my eyes into those of the man 
on leave. And what I see are the eyes of a man who has 
been buried alive—eyes which have been wasted by horror, 
endless watching, and dirt—yellowish green, with dull brown 
pupils staring vaguely at the countryside. I should like to 
press his hand which is lying along the strap of his pack. 
Is he really going on leave, after twenty months of savagery? 
Oh, he can’t grasp it yet. 

Over there on the hill there’s a town—that’s Laon. As we 
approach it we can see two towers through the thick black 
smoke. The man on leave will have to change there. His 
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dull, sad eyes stare up at the twin towers. He can’t fit himself 
into this new world. 

But the train will bring him safely enough into the midst of 
his happy, excited family. 

| 

We shall have to take our requisitions to a stores depot 
which is said to be in a village beyond Laon. However, there 
is plenty of time for that. I suggest that the next thing we 
do is to see the town. This suits both the others, but the sen- 
sible one soon leaves us in order to go and be photographed. 

As we both are thirsty, the mason and I go into a café. But 
they are all Frenchmen sitting inside, whose conversation stops 
when we go in. The fat landlady brings us cider; she smells 
of something or other terribly nice. A few minutes pass. My 
pal pushes back the half-empty glass with his big hand. We 
go out and are addressed by a major with a full red beard. 
He asks where we are going and is very friendly. 

“We want to look at the cathedral, sir,” says the mason, 
his eyes all asparkle. 

“Right-o, my son. Take a look at it and give your company 
my love, you fellows.” 

So we go on and climb our way to the upper town. There 
are such wonderful ladies promenading there, with necks 
which seem to have been turned by a lathe and as yellow as 
newly-sawn alder. 

The mason looks after them, his neck all brown and covered 
with a fine golden down; he thinks the same as I do, clenches 
his fist, and murmurs: 

“Damn!” 

We sit on the hot stones, the front of the cathedral rising up 
before us. The square in between is empty. The greenish 
twin towers stand out against a dark-blue sky; not a cloud 
sails across and there is no sound except for the whir of the 
pigeons circling around. 
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We bring out our haversacks and munch our army bread, 
our glances wandering up and down the cathedral. 

“Old,” says the mason, “but jolly fine. Look at the beasts 
up there. There are stone beasts looking out from between 
the pillars. A cow—my God! A horse! And a stag! And 
all of stone! Very artistic that. I wonder why it was built?” 

“Well, it is a church,” I remark. 

“Good—but why the beasts?” 

“They belong where they are.” 

“You make it very clear,” says the mason, looking round 
for some place in which to put his piece of paper. Not finding 
one, he sticks it into his haversack. Then he pulls out a pen- 
cil and with the wrong end of it draws the ground-plan of a 
house on the paving-blocks. It looks like a system of trenches. 
He explains that later on he intends to build himself a house 
on this plan. “Here is the staircase,” he says, “here the 
kitchen, the workshop with a stable. We must have a stable 
because we do farming.” 

So he goes on drawing. I can well imagine his clean, rather 
dull, house, with very fair children climbing over sand heaps 
and chalk pits round about. Only if he returns from the 
war, of course. Thinking of the man on leave, I become un- 
utterably sad. Where will my house stand, some day? Who 
will build it for me? 

Listen, friend mason! But he has stretched himself out and 
is asleep; his fair bristles stand out queerly from under his 
cap, and his mouth is open. 

“How sad your blueness is!” I think to the sky. “And you, 
old square, how wearily lonely and hot you lie in the sun!” 
Where shall we ever find peace in this world? I say my little 
song over softly, but it is as insignificant as a flower petal on 
the stones; the cathedral towers above it like something ter- 
rible and strange. 

There are apostles standing over the doorways—or are 
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they angels? The folds of their robes are billowing as though 
they were floating in the air. 

And the square is light, as though clouds were passing 
under us, and the restless pigeons circle and circle in the bril- 
liant air. 

Dear angel, you over the left doorway, do speak. You hold 
out your arm in horror. You have been standing such a long 
time. Once you were a man and lived among men. Speak out 
your lament to the sad blue sky! 

There is the sound of music, and the angels begin to flutter, 
and the stiff arm swings up with the word—‘Suhren”! And 
out of all the music and sound of wings, a brazen voice speaks 
close to me. 


“Woe! the earth is growing old, 
Tortured, torn, its twitching skin 
Agonised without, within 
By Armageddon’s savage hold.” 


An eye seems to twinkle in the brazen voice—a smile through 
tears. What sublime light is this suddenly descending, 
Suhren? 


“Woe! Like to those vanquished lives 
By power of Satan overcome, 
Tattooed by the Evil One, 
It suffers, helpless, gashed with knives. 


“Trenches scar its patient crust, 

Murder stalks there unafraid. 
God, who claimed the young world’s trust, 
See! Thy kingdom is betrayed!” 


And then you, little child, you the child of the man on leave, 


child of the dead man on leave, you, the dead little child 
named Theda, say: 


“God, who claimed the young world’s trust, 
Father lies there, dust to dust!” 
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Now do be quiet, little childish voice. I will give you 
something—some toys, perhaps. You plaintive little voice, 
no, I have not got a new father for you. But the voice of 
brass grows and grows, losing all its tenderness: 


“Pray ye! Pray! Then our imploring 
Shall the quivering earth-wounds heal, 
Our entreaties salve its aching 
As in tears we pray and kneel. 


“For unshepherded we wander, 
Like uprooted trees we stand— 

All confused the thoughts we ponder, 
None to soothe our pain at hand.” 


And the little voice will not cease, and wails: 


“And while fatherless we wander, 
Mother knows not where we are— 
Child nor father, near or far.” 


Are they gone, then? And my pal, is he still snoring with 
his mouth open? The sky is so bright. One can hear the 
shadows slipping past the houses, and the rustling of wings. 
“Could ye not watch with me one hour?” 

There go two soldiers, crossing the square; soldiers of 
heaven with wings, and a glory is shining around them. Who 
would sleep now? The one is a German, and what does it 
matter if the other is French—he has no weapons. 

They talk softly, in kindly voices, and I listen gladly. 


“T fought for my Fatherland, 
°*Twas too beautiful a land.” 

“Went to war and fell in flame, 
For old Death joined in the game!” 


“Know no more how it was planned, 
*Twas too beautiful a land.” 
“And with me, too, died its name, 
For old Death joined in the game 
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“Crashing down to bloody sand, 
I cried, ‘Oh, holy Fatherland!’” 
“And downwards to the drum’s long roll 
It plunged—and met my soaring soul.” 
“Oh, Father Earth—oh, Motherland! 
Old Death went with us to our goal.” 


Not the smoke of pipes, but a bright breath issues from 
their mouths and they follow the plumes of vapour, hovering 
across the square, loving one another. 

Just then a sunbeam lights up the rose-window and the 
Archangel awakes. He has a stone sword sharper than steel, 
for he is the Watchman of Heaven. Mine eyes have seen him, 
and who would think that his voice could be so gentle—like 
that of a man seeking flowers by the waters when the scents 
of the earth rise on the dawn. Black March awakes, shakes his 
locks, and bends down his pale face. Through a slit in the 
clouds he sees them floating down—the angel with the voice of 
brass, the little one, and the brothers in arms. The Archangel 
smiles and sings: 

“Let them again to earth descend, 
These who have glimpsed the Eternal Prize, 


And on the stairs of heaven attend 
The wingéd glory of the skies. 


“They, too, shall learn in space of days 
That to mankind naught doth remain 
But one thing only, to escape the ways 

Of sin—and turn to God again. 


“Yea, though the crust of earth do crumble, 
Blood of man in streams outpour, 

Yet from the sorrows of the humble 
Shall spring the flowers of love once more.” 


The voice is silent. The Archangel still holds his sword 
of stone, but its brightness grows dim and soon it is only 
stone again. And as I open my eyes all the colours of the 
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heavens and the cathedral are turned to grey. . . . Then the 
mason awakes, too. We go to a pump, let the water run 
over our heads and hands, and return to the lower part of the 
town. 

We find the sensible one sitting on a heap of planks and 
writing post-cards. As a car rushes by we swing on to it and 
go out to the stores depot. 

I do not wake up completely until it turns out that not 
one of our forty-three requirements can be met. With great 
pains we manage to secure a pound of putty to take with us 
as proof of the fact that we had been there and with this light 
load we start on our return to Laon. On the way my two 
companions exchange their experiences. The mason, who is 
very good-naturedly carrying the lump of putty under his arm, 
says: 

“We had one bit of luck—we met Barbarossa in the main 
street!” 

“Major von der Heyde?” 

“Yes, and he spoke to us. I call that luck. Why, it is he 

. who was always in front of everyone else in Galicia. When 
they moved forward, and his officers used to jump from be- 
hind one tree trunk to another because of the bullets. He 
always walked in the middle of the roadway and used to ask, 
‘I hope, gentlemen, that you are not crowding one another?’ 
And there was no keeping him in a trench. Always getting 
out on to the parapet, however thick the air might be.” 

“Just to think that we met him today.” 

We draw near to Laon and reach the aérodrome, where we 
sit down on the grass. The sun is already low in the sky. 
Southwards a row of little shrapnel clouds keep on forming 
and slowly dissolving, high up. 

The sensible one tells us that he had got himself photo- 
graphed as an airman. 

“You sit in a framework almost as big as a real aéroplane; 
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on the wings is painted, ‘Nothing is nicer than a comfortable 
crash.’ The pictures will be ready on Monday.” 

He continues: “I shall have to get into the flying service, 
too. My friend is always encouraging me to; he himself 
belongs to the noble Air Service. He writes to say they still 
want painters.” 

“Ts your friend a pilot himself?” 

“What do you think? He is in the officers’ casino, my dear 
fellow. You can’t find a better post on God’s earth.” 

The mason spits. 

“Better at the front than a staff-swine.” 

But the sensible one answers: 

“Every one is his own nearest neighbour, so let me do what 
pleases me. The time will come when none but the fools will 
be at the front.” 

To this the mason finds no reply and keeps a gloomy silence. 
We reach the first houses of Laon, flooded in golden light by 
the rays of the setting sun. 

We return on the light railway. I sit on a heap of slack 
and am shaken by the motion of the train. 

To the north the cathedral stands out like a ruin, centred 
in the crimson sky. 
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I AM drilling again with the others and that makes me feel 

more contented. The sensible one has got hold of some 
colours and is painting the lieutenant’s room quite in the 
Oldenburg style, whatever that may be. He tells me I am 
stupid and advises me to spend my time making sketches 
instead of going out with the others of a morning. He thinks 
I ought to draw Hindenburg at Tannenberg, or Immelmann 
in his last air victory, and offers me the use of his colours— 
black and red. 

“That’s the way to make some friends,” he assures me. 

But I’m fed up with it and prefer to practice rifle-drill and 
the goose step. I am thankful that I no longer need sleep 
on the floor, and that, when ten o’clock comes, I can stretch 
myself out on the billiard table instead. I feel that this will 
mean a painful breach between me and my comrades. I am 
sorry about it, but I simply cannot sleep on the floor. I escape 
from the dusty desert like a fugitive and rest in the green oasis 
of the billiard table. But through the middle of the desert, 
where it is at its very worst, goes Max Pfeiffer like some jolly, 
gentle animal. Today I saw him going on his way, deserted 
by everybody, but walking alone with God. 

After the day’s work, I lie of an evening in the window of 
the studio. The sensible one has gone to see the lieutenant. 
Down below lies the courtyard, open to the sun and shut off 
from the street by a high wall. Through the gate one gets 
glimpses of it; sometimes some soldiers go by or a waggon 
drives past. 

In the middle of the gateway stands a sentry, his rifle at the 
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slope. His duty is to announce the lieutenant. As soon as 
the latter approaches the gate, the sentry shouts into the 
courtyard, 

“Attention!” 

Everybody who can manage it disappears into the garden. 
On the other hand, there are some enthusiasts like Meyer who 
come running out of the garden into the yard to have the 
pleasure of standing stiffly at attention. At the word, every- 
thing in the yard must stiffen up. Whoever is squatting on 
the steps, reading a letter, rises, stands stiff. Whoever is 
rinsing out cooking utensils at the trough must leave them 
swimming, turn round, and stand stiff. Every motion dies. 
The sentry presents arms, as well as a recruit can, and Lieuten- 
ant Brause strides to the stairs, riding-crop in hand, saluting 
each group, and disappears into the castle. As he leaves the 
castle, the one sitting on the steps, reading his letter, is the 
first to shout. 

Today as I am lying by the window, looking down on the 
sunlit square, a hilarious group suddenly appears by the 
wash-trough. They are dragging Max Pfeiffer out of the gar- 
den to the trough, five or six of them. I can recognize Pabst 
and Hahn among them. A good many of the others come 
running to see the fun of Max being washed. The last few 
days he’s been up to all sorts of dodges to avoid his ablutions. 
This morning I heard some one say it was time the matter was 
taken in hand. So now they have taken it in hand—have half- 
undressed him and are throwing sundry jugs of water over 
him. Pfeiffer raises his bare arms and, with his eyes shut tight 
and completely soaked, tries to escape. He goes round and 
round like a sleep-walker, emitting gurgling noises that sound 
like, ““Kamerad—Kamerad!” 

Just at this moment sounds the call of the guard. You 
can hear the clatter of jugs as they fall to earth, and the de- 
lighted crowd turns, in the twinkling of an eye, towards the 
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gate and takes root, hands at the seams of their trousers. 
Lieutenant Brause enters the court and strides, saluting, to 
the stairs. Suddenly he stands stockstill, having caught sight 
of Pfeiffer, who, still feeling his way round the trough, has 
just fallen over a jug and is moving about on the ground on 
all fours. The lieutenant goes up to him jerkily, and calls 
out: 
“Who is that? Who is that?” 

Dead silence. Pfeiffer still has not heard anything and goes 
on murmuring, “Kamerad—Kamerad.” 

The lieutenant roars like a bull: 

“Man, are you tipsy? Who are you? What’s your name, 
man?” 

“Pfeiffer, sir,” says some one. 

“Pfeiffer, naturally! Is he mad, or drunk? Stand up, I 
tell you.” 

His voice breaks; he shrieks like a madman. 

Pfeiffer gets up and tries to stand to attention, face and 
hands covered with mud. 

At last something seems to dawn on some of them down 
below. Pabst springs forward, clicks his heels, and reports, 
meticulously: 

“Private Pfeiffer was being washed by us because he has 
neglected it day after day. He did not see you coming, sir.” 

(Bravo, Pabst!) 

The lieutenant eyes Pabst from head to foot, finds nothing 
to complain of, and shouts at him: 

“That’s all right. You can do what you like with him, but 
when I come by I insist on everybody standing to attention. 
I shall have him put into the guardroom.” 

He leaves the group and goes in, whereon it breaks up in 
embarrassment. Pfeiffer is left to clean his hands and face 
with his shirt. 
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In the evening at dusk I find him in the orchard under the 
firs. They have made a fire there out of dry wood and Pfeiffer 
is there, too, bringing fresh branches. He does this in a 
leisurely manner, but with evident enjoyment. Every time 
he throws a fresh armful on the fire his butt of a nose gleams 
like copper. 

“You got washed today, Max,” I say, softly. 

“Come to quod,” he answers, turning to me. “It’s not so 
bad! It’s not so bad! You sit there well out of all the drill. 
You can take it from me that I’m quite all right there. Got 
a cigarette for a prisoner, old boy?” 

But I haven’t any cigarettes. 

“It’s all right. Some other time. But come on, we’ll fetch a 
bit more for the fire. There are damp twigs there; they 
crackle fine. Come on, you can carry them. I can’t touch 
them with my paws—had a wash today, as you say.” 

We go to fetch the wood. But it is fine and dry and the 
fire flares up brightly. 
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| Pete lieutenant is wearing green stockings and goes about 
the countryside, his camera in his hand, in the company 
of other officers. So the courtyard is safe; we loaf about and 
wait for the post. Sometimes it brings something, sometimes 
not. Am I the luckiest, I wonder? I already have had twelve 
letters from Lisa. And my mother writes a letter, too, in an 
anxious little hand: “We are glad that you are getting on all 
right and that you are not at the front yet. Let’s hope the 
war will soon be over.” 

But one day the leather leggings appear before us again, 
shining on the lieutenant’s legs. The company has fallen in, 
rain is dropping into the puddles all round, and his voice 
throws the words over our heads: 

“The company is in luck again.” 

His words are fulfilled. We leave Chérét and occupy the 
Batterie de Bruyére, which lies on the plateau, an hour’s march 
to the north. It is an old-fashioned little fort belonging to 
the defences of Laon, lonely and quite empty. The whole 
company is transformed into workmen, for all hands are 
needed to make the new nest habitable. How enthusiastically 
the woodcuitters sally forth to their work! How their voices 
and the blows of the axes resound in the cool casemates. 

The forest, which pushes close up to the moat on the south 
and east, provides the wood for our beds. They are finished 
in a few days, and we turn our hands to other jobs. I am 
sleeping on trestles made of fresh-hewn birchwood, whose 
scent steals into my dreams. And I dream a dream in which 
I murmur an infinitely tender word, in which I discover a new 
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name for Lisa, who is here with me, a solemn name, a name 
like silver, one that cannot be uttered aloud. As I awake, the 
scent of the birchwood fades, the wire mattress under me 
clinks. I dash out gaily into the open air. 

I am a workman, too, of course, and I’ve got a workshop. 
But where? 

It is up on Bastion IV, whose overgrown platform can only 
be reached by means of an iron ladder. It is hidden by thick 
thorn bushes and nobody in the company knows anything 
about it. I have promised Albering that he shall see my 
workshop sometime, but later on—not today. Apart from 
him, I hope that no one will ever visit me up there. I feel 
the need of a haven, of an aérial ship, soaring close up under 
the big glittering clouds. They are on my trail, I know, and 
I am as cautious as an Indian covering up his tracks. Aha! 
there is one of them who follows me tirelessly, slinking along 
by the walls. Once, from the woods on the other side of the 
moat, he saw me standing on Bastion IV. And Bastion IV 
is supposed to be inaccessible. This shadow that has fastened 
itself to my heels is a red shadow, a shadow with red hair, 
possessed with the lust of discovery, Eisenbolz by name. I 
know you, Eisenbolz, and I am on my guard! 

I give myself time to get to my workshop, my dear Eisen, 
you rare old hyena. One saunters out of the fort and loses 
oneself in some thicket after passing through the maze of 
casemates. One jumps to the left or the right behind a hedge 
and gets to three birch trees standing in a square of firs. 
That takes half an hour or more. The tenacious pursuer is 
shaken off and one climbs as quickly as a squirrel up the 
secret ladder. 

Now I am free—rich—bold. A fugitive in a safe mountain 
refuge up near the shining white clouds. Robinson on his 
rocky stronghold. Free—rich—bold. 

I lie on my face, leaning my little drawing-board against 
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the framework of the air shaft which comes up into the middle 
of the bastion from the casemate deep down below. The 
opening of it is protected by a strong iron guard, frame to a 
tiny glass cupola, the little panes of which are broken. Bits 
of glass are still sticking in the iron framework. 

I’ve got plenty to do. Lying in my heaven, where the foliage 
of stripling birches is swaying, I attempt—to draw a heaven. 
But—Heaven knows—like the feeble soldier that I am I can 
create nothing but clouds. Clouds, with Bismarck standing 
on them, the long pipe in his chancellorian mouth, from which 
still more clouds are issuing. The Man of Iron is gazing 
through a rent in the clouds at the World War going on below. 
It is an idea of Lieutenant Brause’s, which is intended to be— 
and must be—carried out al fresco on the wall of the canteen. 
That as yet there isn’t such a wall is no affair of mine. 

The second design (likewise Brause’s idea) is called Lord 
Grey in Purgatory. He is sitting, the famous lord with the 
lemon face, in the flames of hell, with all sorts of monsters 
showing their teeth at him. I give the caricature in the cor- 
ner the lieutenant’s potato nose, the way he pulled it when he 
ordered Max Pfeiffer to be locked up. The one on the right 
is like Lance-Corporal Hoyer as he looked the time he shouted 
at Eisen on the spiral staircase. That’s a gay one, painted in 
violet with red bristles. But the most evil of them gets the 
face of Zutschky, who knocked down Hahn when he was think- 
ing of his little daughter, dying. It’s a horrible thing, sticking 
out its tongue maliciously, with purple sores on its behind and 
wearing a yellow top hat. 

I am setting all these monsters on to Lord Grey, the seat of 
whose trousers is being licked by the flames. For all this, 
I’ve got nothing against him. He is said to be an eminent 
sportsman. From what one hears, he has written a most 
valuable book on fresh-water angling. Have no fear, my lord, 
it’s only a picture, certainly not a prophetic one. Or do you 
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share the guilt of this war? You, with your book on angling! 
Oh, what an idea! 

Too keen on your drawing, Suhren. Clap your book to- 
gether or else you'll get another commission all too soon. 
Lieutenant Brause is mad about art; he wants to have every- 
thing painted, and you are the victim. Luckily there is noth- 
ing to be got in the way of paints. 

The sun-filled sky penetrates me with its rays; clouds drag 
along above the world like sacks, strewing light which is 
thrown back from every blade of grass and every birch leaf— 
everything united in a great glory. The earth is warm. Beetles 
fly vigorously on their way. I pile up my letters from Lisa 
in front of me and lean them against the little light-shaft, 
bright squares, twelve in all. I do not read them, but feel, 
instead, what is streaming out of them. Flowers have been 
put inside; their scent is as fresh as though they had been 
brought by balloon post to Bastion IV, to Private Suhren from 
a sweet young girl. 

Raise your eyes to the northeast; there lies Germany. You 
can see Lisa just getting into the elevated railway at Nollen- 
dorfplatz; she is wearing a deep crimson jumper of some 
soft stuff, but not velvet. Her ticket is stuck into her chamois- 
leather glove. 

But no! Of course it’s summer now and she will be wearing 
a straw hat with a black ribbon that she has sewn on herself. 
It is a hat the colonel’s lady bought her for three marks; she 
doesn’t think of spending more than that on a girl who has 
set her heart on a recruit. I play with the idea of writing an 
amiable letter to the colonel’s lady. I can be most amiable 
sometimes. But what shall I say to her? That I want to 
marry Lisa? Out of the question. I will write to tell her 
that I shall soon have finished now with my training and 
that only my bayonet drill is not all it should be if I am to be 
able to run an active Frenchman through like lightning. That 
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ought to interest her. And for the rest—that sky here is blue 
and the clouds like wood shavings—the devil take me! 

Don’t look to the northeast, Suhren, for there the far dis- 
tance is barred from you by the forest in which your bed 
grew. Look to the north—there you'll be sure to find some 
path that will lead you home again. Out over the drawbridge, 
throwing its shadow into the dried-up moat, and straight on 
across what was the parade-ground during the French occupa- 
tion. Your feet brush the juicy grass and twice they sink 
in the sand, in cutting across the Frenchies’ oval riding-track. 
Then on, either to the left or to the right, along that long, 
weed-grown field where a few stalks of corn are waving. 
Once you have disappeared into the wood beyond, you descend 
into a hollow. Above you rises the hill of Laon, with its 
twin towers, and beyond that it is open country—the plain 
and the hazy distance. 

But in that plain, recruit, you are lost! There, at the 
crossroads, the military police dismount from their horses, 
and they carry lances, you chump! 

Staring out over my pipe, which has gone out, makes me 
tired. I collect the thirteen documents of my existence to- 
gether, lay my face on the grass, and go off into a good 
sleep. 

But suddenly a rustling sound wakes me. Above the edge 
of the light-shaft appears a head, as well as two hands, hold- 
ing tightly on to the iron bars of the guard. One of the 
fingers is bleeding; it has gripped the glass. Why, the face 
staring at me so wildly, voracious, hyena-like, that red, dis- 
torted face and the bristly red hair, belong to Eisenbolz! 
He has climbed up the air shaft, up the smooth walls like a 
squirrel-hyena. He is hanging on to the bars, all atremble. 

I get up and say: “Let go of that hand, Eisen; I'll bind it 
up for you; you are bleeding.” 

He gives me a frightful look. Grinding his teeth, he says, 
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“So that’s where you are, you damned putty angel.” And, 
unable to hold on longer, he lets go and rushes down like an 
elevator on fire. 

I bend down to listen—everything remains quiet. 


Go to hell! 
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XIV. DO YOU KNOW BOCKLIN? 








AINY days! 
R We are lying on our wire beds, and the cool moist 
air blowing through the windows brings with it the scent of 
birch trees. We have eaten our barley soup and now most 
of us are asleep. Hahn is devouring a big piece of East 
Friesian ham by way of dessert—he gets parcels of food 
nearly every day, their cardboard coverings soaked with 
grease. Unhappily for us, he never gives the least bit away. 

“T am passionately interested in art,” announces a soft 
voice from the left. It is Meyer, our model soldier. He’s 
the sort who—swish!—gets his stripe right away, and de- 
serves it. But, my God! now he’s going to be interested in 
art. What can you do? 

He wants to become a lieutenant, so that he can extend 
his radius of action. As a higher customs official he owes it 
to the authorities, so to speak, to get a commission. It makes 
me think of the packets of tobacco which he has to confiscate, 
and of the women who smuggle in silks over the frontier 
under their skirts, and gold filigree under their armpits. He 
really ought to be a lieutenant, so that the ladies can have 
dealings with him. I know they are often interested in art, too. 

“Do you know Bocklin?” they ask you, smiling, as though 
they had peppermint lozenges on their tongues, and thinking— 
well, whatever do they think when they ask such questions? 

“Do you know Bécklin?” 

This time it is no lady who is asking; it is that Meyer 
man. He doesn’t wait for my answer, but goes spreading 
himself on the subject of Bécklin’s extraordinary power of 
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concentration. I don’t know whether that’s the way ladies 
deal with it, but I’m not going to talk about it, anyway, not 
for anybody. I don’t know anything, only that when they 
used to talk, I politely stayed there and looked with warm 
understanding into their flickering eyes. But Meyer I want to 
evade. With my own comrades I am polite, but this customs 
youth, full of his prospective “pips,” he’s nothing to me. 

I close my eyes and lie quietly, breathing the sweet rainy 
air. It is dark; from the door a streak of daylight creeps in 
and makes me shiver. 

The Meyer man feels pretty certain that I am listening. 
He whispers that he also paints. He has done an oil. A 
landscape, so to speak—an ideal landscape over which, right 
across the picture, spreads a rainbow. In the middle of the 
rainbow stands the figure of a woman in flying violet draper- 
ies. The picture is called “The World.” 

Who can go to sleep with such visions about? Hahn can, 
of course. I can hear his breathing. His fair moustache 
glints in the half-light, like some East Friesian comet. 

But what was that? Wasn’t he talking about art? 

“Art is something marvellous,” says Sergeant-Major Bloi- 
boom. 

But he’s not talking about art any more, not at all. He’s 
going on about some school club he belongs to. His voice, 
previously so soothing, grows suddenly abrupt like the clash 
of rapiers. I groan. Suddenly, out of the dark, hisses a 
furious voice: 

“Shut your snout or you'll get a boot!” 

So Meyer shuts up and there is peace. As he cannot sleep, 
however, he gets out of bed and sits down in the light of the 
opening of the door. I can see his head, cropped like a 
convict’s, bent over a book. 

His picture “The World” will certainly fit into that little 
customs room in which he has to pull golden stays out of 
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the ladies’ corsets. The rainbow is the way across the frontier, 
and so the violet ladies flutter down hurriedly—minus stays— 
to the ideal landscape below, leaving behind them at most 
only the enquiry, “Do you know Bécklin, Herr Inspector?” 


Corporal Tielbiirger makes us fall in and, despite the rain 
that is still falling, we march to the empty casemate under 
Bastion IV. Looking up the air shaft, I can see just above me 
the figure of Eisenbolz, who has gone climbing up it—so far 
as I can see, without leaving any trace of damage to him- 
self. Opposite me, in the other rank, I can see our artistic 
Meyer. Each rank has turned to face the other and between 
them stands Tielbirger, giving his commands in a loud voice. 
They resound eerily from the hollow walls—the echo multi- 
plies them a hundredfold until they are hardly intelligible. 
We execute our orders mechanically—mainly, “slope arms” 
and “order arms”—staring stiffly in front of us at the rifle 
bolt of our opposite numbers—I at Meyer’s. 

“Slope—arms!” 

We do it unevenly. Meyer is a model. He seizes the 
stock with an iron grip, makes a perfect pause, and on the 
word tears his hand like lightning to the seam of his trousers. 
His stocky legs curve gently outwards, like the outline of his 
cropped head. His teeth are clenched. His eyes are staring 
like those of Cain when the knowledge dawns on him that 
he has slain his brother. At least, that is how Corinth has 
painted him. 

“Slope—arms!” There’s a rattle. 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Corinth, Fraulein?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Meyer, Corinth?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Corinth, Bocklin?” 
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“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know the lady, Meyer?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Meyer, Hindenburg?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Hindenburg, Rembrandt?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Diirer, Germany?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know Germany, France?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

“Do you know France, Germany?” 

“One, two, three, and—four.” 

Meyer knows his gun—it’s his bride. And how he deals 
with her! Resolutely!' Meyer is the man who knows every- 
thing. He knows Corinth and Bécklin, Hindenburg and Rem- 
brandt, France and Germany. Meyer is quite aw fait, and 
the lady is enraptured. The lady is his bride; he seizes her 
with iron hands, and with her goes—“Slope—arms!” 

Whereupon the wedding takes place, although the lady, in 
this position, hands on Meyer’s head, raises objections. The 
divisional chaplain, however, interposes, smilingly: 

“Now, do calm yourself, my dear.” 

And with a noble gesture in the direction of Meyer, he adds: 


“This man so brave 
Some day the world shall save.” 


More rifle practice is ordered for the next morning. But 
as, when we fall in, the rain has given over and the sun 
shines out over the battery, we are marched out instead, 
through the gateway and drawbridge, to drill on the riding- 
ground. The lieutenant is in command. He orders Lance- 
Corporal Hoyer to go round the various groups with his 
notebook and to take the names of all those who are care- 
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less. Hoyer makes the most of his opportunity. Eisenbolz 
is the first whose name goes down, then follow Pfeiffer, 
Lurtjebam, and five or six others. 

Towards the end of the morning we practice deploying 
and company drill. Everything is done in quick time. For 
example, when the order sounds, “Company on the left— 
form—line!” the column goes on steadily, but everybody’s 
legs already begin to jerk, rifle butts are seized more firmly, 
and eyes go squinting towards the spot one has to get to— 
until, on “Forward—march!” one shies off, half-left, like a 
frightened horse, towards some larch sapling, beautifully in 
bud. The bayonets hack into one’s legs, and the men shove 
into one another when they crush too close together. 

It goes badly with the recruit Suhren today during com- 
pany drill. At the end of the second platoon he runs quite 
correctly to his place, but from his right, where they have 
bunched up close together and are pushing one another out 
to the left, gets a shove which he promptly passes on to his 
neighbour, who stumbles and rolls over his rifle into the grass. 
In a trice the name Suhren stands in the lance-corporal’s 
notebook. 

In the afternoon, as the company has again been turned 
into artisans, a dozen men line up in front of the gateway for 
punishment drill. Sergeant Major Engelke is supervising the 
proceedings—the actual command is in the hands of Lance- 
Corporal Hoyer. The ex-sixth-former is a cipher, with whom 
Hoyer does what he likes. The sergeant major stands motion- 
less in the centre of the oval riding-ground while Hoyer puts 
a polish on us. The sun is boiling up there, the turnips lie 
in our insides like lead and not even the boiling heat of the 
ground can cook them. We have to run first this way, then 
that, throw ourselves into the grass, run to the left, march to 
the right, kneel down and then start running again. Hoyer 
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knows what he’s about. Lieutenant Strause can be very well 
satisfied with him. 

Our faces are hard with crusted sweat, our eyes are burn- 
ing, and our temples beat time anxiously to the devilish 
sing-song from the barracks square. A bird has come to life 
in our foreheads, a fluttering bird struggling to escape its 
cage. We are blind and incapable of uttering or singing the 
slightest prayer when we go rushing by the gay little larch 
trees. 

When it’s time for coffee, Sergeant-Major Bloiboom rescues 
us. He stands on the drawbridge, lifts his cap from his bald 
head, and wipes away the perspiration. We march by him 
into the battery, where the others are already going with 
their mess-tins to the cook-house. I can only make out moving 
figures, can’t recognise a face, and think that everybody must 
see that I’m blind with sweat. But no one bothers about us; 
they shun their ill-used comrades, crawling into their corners. 

Lying stretched out on my disgraced beech bed, still incap- 
able of cleaning my face of perspiration, I hear the others 
coming back with their utensils. Albering has brought some 
coffee for Pfeiffer and me. He puts down the tin by my 
feet, without a word, and they all attack the refreshments. 

Last of all comes Meyer with his coffee, and sees me lying 
by my gun. But I suppose his eyes must still be dazzled by 
the sun, for he says, languishingly: 

“Yes, yes—Bocklin.” 

For all I care, his eyes may not be dazzled by the sun. 
But it’s quite certain that he’s dazzled by the devil. And 
it is by no means improbable that the devil attains a great 
deal with the soft cry: 

“Yes, yes—Bocklin.” 
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XV. THE WRESTLERS 








oe ELLO, Albering! Coming along?” 

H We are taking ourselves off, the teacher from 
Westrhuadersehn and myself. We climb the secret ladder and 
stand on Bastion IV. 

“There you are! Welcome, you bristly old blockhead!” 

“Thanks, you putty angel! So this is your broken-glass 
heaven!” 

“Can’t you see anything else, you sharp-nosed lynx? Look 
round you. All you see is yours.” 

“You go to the right. I'll take the left.” 

“Wrestling?” 

“Ready?” 

“At it 

We start wrestling, my comrade and I. The sketch-book 
lies near the air shaft. We roll ourselves on the yellow flowers 
of the penny-grass; the sun lays pieces of gold on each penny, 
yet we do not pocket a single one. Not flowers, not poems— 
no, the wrestling match is the expression of our friendship, 
and I throw him on both shoulders, so that he shouts out. 

His fair hair looks like rays of light and the tip of his 
nose is a little askew, because he’s rude to everybody he 
meets whom he doesn’t like. I like him because he is straight 
and fearless. 

“Come on, you slacker, another round!” 

We grip each other fiercely. But, hark! Some one is 
shouting. The other side of the moat, about a stone’s-throw 
away, we can see two soldiers who are calling and beckoning. 
The devil! They are officers, brass hats, too, and their rasp- 
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berry-coloured stripes flame on their legs against the green 
woods. 

“Hi, there! What are you up to there?” calls the younger, 
in a high falsetto voice. 

We have sprung stiffly to attention, and Albering bellows: 

“Wrestling, a German sport!” 

The officer puts his hand behind his ear so as to hear better. 
I jump to the air shaft hold up the sketch-book and call: 

“Sketching!” 

The two look at one another for a moment and the taller 
one shakes his head. The short one repeats his question 
peremptorily. 

Albering says, “Let ’em get over.” 

I assure them a second time, as loudly as I can: 

“Designs for a picture for the canteen!” 

But apparently it is not clear what we are doing. They 
shrug their shoulders and disappear into the wood. 

“Suppose they come over the drawbridge?” I say, appre- 
hensively. 

“Bastion IV is impregnable. Now then, third round!” 

The struggle begins anew. We roll on the floor, trying 
to resist being thrown. We pause for breath. Over us soars 
a sparrow-hawk, crying and scouring the field like a cat. 

Carry on! I am on my knees and Albering is forcing me 
back with all his might. One foot hurts, but I can’t get it 
away and stop struggling, whereupon my Opponent presses 
hard upon the tight-jammed foot. I cry out and am thrown. 

“Now you're done,” says Albering, and stands up. 

“I’m done,” I say, remain lying down, and examine my foot. 
I manage to stand up, but go hobbling around on one le. 
Albering massages the foot, but it gets no better. After a 
time I limp down the ladder and crawl on to the bed. Alber- 
ing brings wet rags and bandages the foot. 

Next morning it is still no better and I am compelled to go 
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sick. Steinberg, the ambulance corporal, comes running in 
as though on to a stage, and cries: 

“What have you done, Suhren?” He is an actor at the 
Schiller Theatre and practises his art all the time. ‘“Wres- 
tling! Soldiers in the face of the enemy go wrestling! Things 
are too good for you, you scoundrels! You don’t know what 
to do with your strength.” 

The little Jew is grateful to me—I have done him a draw- 
ing of the Battery. He has to go on like this, and I gladly 
listen to his outcry, because it is good practice for him. 

“T just go to have a glass of beer, and up comes a man to 
say, ‘Suhren is there, imploring your help.’ I rush here. 
What do I find, you wretches? Show me your foot. Strained 
tendon, h’m! Sprained! Now what’s to be done?” 

His dark eyes roll reproachfully over my face. 

“T can’t stand up, for the pain,” I say, softly. 

“Can’t stand up, for pain. No, you cannot, you rascal. 
Into the sick bay with you.” 

He runs to the door in long strides and cries out into the 
open: 

“Bulei and Rulei, here! Stretcher wanted. Hurry your- 
selves, you bearers!” 

Bulei and Rulei appear forthwith with the stretcher, and 
I lie down. It’s comical, the way they buckle me up tightly 
and carry me off. On the high level it is quite all right. 
But then comes the descent into Chérét. Bulei and Rulei 
smoke cigarettes and slip. They let go the stretcher, and I 
go over with it. My face ends up in an odorous yarrow bush, 
which tickles me. I must have fallen about thirty feet, but 
I'm not hurt. In fact, for the moment it feels as though the 
sprained foot is better. Bulei and Rulei find me again and 
light up fresh cigarettes. Then they turn me on my back, 
seize hold of the stretcher, and finally deliver me at Chéret. 
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In front of the house used as a hospital leans an ambulance 
sergeant, his tunic open. “Well?” he says, lazily. 

“Suhren, Sergeant,” report Bueli and Rulei, setting me 
down. 

“Well?” repeats the sergeant, and points with his boot to 
my bandaged foot. 

“Strained tendon, Sergeant,” report Bulei and Rulei, and 
smile with pleasure at having understood him. 

“In there,” orders the stout one, with a motion of his head. 
The orderlies unbuckle me and I lie down on one of the 
eight empty beds. It is nice to be in a hospital for once, all 
full of flies. 

“Come on, come on!” adjures a voice. So there is some 
one there—yes, an elderly soldier with a pointed beard, who 
is beckoning me to the window. I jump on my sound leg 
and limp through the room. At this moment an aéroplane 
appears over the hollow, low down, a great dark bird with 
coloured rings, shrapnel clouds bursting round it, which 
come hurtling like big hailstones and remain floating in the 
air in ever-increasing numbers. Its wing, with the peacock 
eye, suddenly bends and it sinks to the right, behind the Craon 
road in a wood. 

“They’ve got him—eh?” says the bearded one, turning to 
me, and we sit down on our beds. I enquire after his com- 
plaint. He explains that he has got something from the 
Frenchwomen. I look at his ring. Oh yes, certainly he’s 
married and has got three children back home. To me his 
face is disgusting as he wrinkles it in worry, with the flies 
sitting on his forehead. One flies off and gets on to my hand. 
I hit at it so that it hurts. We are silent. 

“The other day I scored a cool fifty-one at shooting,” says 
the other, smiling, and looks at me. But the door flies open 
and the sergeant comes in. He stands still with his hand on 
the latch, and opens his eyes wide over something or other. 
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“So, so, my little friends,” he growls, takes a placard down 
from the wall and throws it on my knees. 

“Sergeant, would you mind ——” whispers the bearded 
one, humbly. 

“Shut your mouth,” answers the other, and goes into the 
adjoining room, which is apparently his own. 

It seems to me that I’m supposed to read the placard—he 
presumes, quite simply, that I can read. The heading reads, 
“Behaviour in Hospital.” Then come fourteen sections, all 
covered with fly dirt. If the flies only knew how they ought 
to behave in hospital! It is hot, and new flies are constantly 
trying to take up their abode on the placard. I hack at them, 
but my fellow-sufferer, after a glance at the sergeant’s door, 
advises me: 

“Don’t make a row in here, old man.” 

In half an hour one can kill a good many flies, especially 
with a placard like this. You let them settle, and when they 
sit rubbing their legs unsuspectingly, they get it in the neck. 
Some escape and are forewarned, but others keep on swarm- 
ing in. They fall from the ceiling, which is black with them, 
and where they celebrate a love-feast to the sound of perpet- 
ual buzzing. 

The sergeant’s door opens and I gaze at the notice. The 
sergeant calls out: 

“Get your things off,” his cheeks trembling like air cushions. 

Now I see what he means—as a patient I am to undress. 
I begin to do so, and the sergeant withdraws angrily. 

“He'll be glad to see me in bed,” I remark to the other. 

“Not me, though,” he answers. “He says that with my ill- 
ness I make it dirty, and the laundry’s too dear for that 
nowadays.” 

“He’s right there.” 

“Well, it’s all right. I can sleep in my clothes, I’m used 
to it from the trenches.” 
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“Haven’t you thought about your children? What is to 
become of you now?” 

“Yes, thought of them many a time.” 

He falls silent and twirls the end of his beard. His face 
is cut up by wrinkles. Then he goes on: 

“But let’s talk about my shooting results. I scored fifty- 
one points.” 

So we have a long and detailed account about his shooting, 
which really must have been astonishing with such an imper- 
fect target. 


The sergeant comes in again, swollen with anger, and with 
him a lance-corporal, who is laughing. The stout one says, 
with his finger on the placard that is still lying on my bed: 

“You! Learn that off by heart. You'll be questioned on 
it this afternoon; the lance-corporal’s a witness.” 

The lance-corporal confirms it, showing a mouthful of gold 
fillings. They go out. 

“Can you retain it easily?” asks the pointed beard, softly. 

“ll make myself learn this.” 

“Then he’ll be wild. He’s got no self-control and kicks at 
you.” 

“I can learn badly, then,” I say, and begin to decipher the 
rules of conduct in hospital. 


I am rescued from the sergeant’s claws. Albering comes 
this afternoon, followed shortly after by Bulei and Rulei, to 
fetch me back. Marching orders have come suddenly—where 
for no one knows. The sergeant is already busy packing and 
has forgotten my exercise. He’s lost a spittoon and is accus- 
ing the bearded one of having lifted it. But the latter 
whispers, 

“What should I want it for, Sergeant?” 

“That’s all one.” 
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“T don’t need it with my illness.” 

“Shut your jaw.” 

That is the last word I hear from him. They are already 
carrying me back up the road we came—and fell down—this 
morning. This time all goes smoothly, for Albering keeps a 
sharp eye on them, and relieves first Bulei and then Rulei. 

We reach the Battery. In front of the door a great heap 
of straw is being piled up out of our palliasses. As I am 
unbuckled from the stretcher, I notice a slight improvement 
in my foot. I hobble about quite cheerily and pack my things, 
like the others. Then I drag my palliasse out in front of 
the door and shake it out. It is growing dark and we set 
the heap alight. A great fire throws its reflection on our 
faces. A new way has opened up in front of us. Where will 
it lead? 

As the fire burns down we see that the night has crept up 
around us. 

Later as we are lying, minus palliasses, on the wires and 
burning our candle stumps for the last time on the birch bed- 
posts, in comes Steinberg to see how I’m getting on. 

“How goes it, you son of a gun?” 

I tell him that it’s a bit better. 

“Go for me, sir. I’m the son of a gun,” calls Albering. 

“All of you, all of you,” scolds Steinberg. 


“Tgnore the position, 
Forgetting your Fatherland’s 
Anxious war burdens. 
Locked in the wrestling bout, 
Ye endanger your bodies 
Prepared for the battle: 

And what now shall happen? 
The lumbering ambulance— 
Which anyhow is full— 

Must groan for your carelessness. 

There’s nothing else for it 
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But to stow you away, 
You wriggling worms!” 


I explain that 1 will try to walk, if only the pack can 
be put in a wagon. 
Steinberg agrees and nods: 


“Yes, that is an idea, 
Thus let it be done.” 


Next morning we leave the beautiful Battery and march two 
hours in pouring rain to the station. My pack goes on an 
ambulance. In spite of bad pain I go through with the march 
—all the more readily as Steinberg’s voice sounds from 


behind 





“Now look ye at Suhren! 
Him I call—Soldier.” 
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XVI. TALETTA 


\ \ 7 E ARE in Montconet. 
It is a town of slate roofs. Beyond the town there 


are upstanding poplars, and southwards stretches the road 
to Rheims, straight as a die. The corps as a whole is sta- 
tioned in the villages round about, while we of the recruits’ 
depot are at the centre. We form the reserves of the corps, 
which has been brought back from the front to rest there in 
the North Champagne. 

From the midst of the shining house-tops rise one or two 
larger expanses of roof, with two spires, strange and colour- 
less, trying to make friends with the passing summer clouds. 
We go angling in the brooks and have great games of foot- 
ball in the long grass of the meadows. But mostly we are 
on duty, and pretty heavy duty at that, although at the moment 
it does not weigh us down, as we have been here only three’ 
days and are still full of all the new things to be seen. 
The general is reported to have said that sooner or later we 
shall be thrown against Verdun. What do you think of that, 
recruit? I sometimes see myself lying on the hill at Vaux, 
all hell trampling over me. The idea rather tickles me. 
Don’t let’s think about it. For as a preliminary we are in 
a beautiful town, where dandelion seeds are scattered over 
the slopes, and where cats sit in the windows, licking their 








paws. 
We are living in a mill—upstairs in the storeroom—and 


learning about the periscope. This is what Lurtjebam calls 
a woman who is the object of hourly attention. Coming out 
of the mill-yard, we can see her resting in the window oppo- 
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site, stout and splendid. She has put a red cushion under 
her puffy arms, but what we look at is her powdered face 
and untidy black hair, which waves up from her forehead and 
sweeps back into the darkness of the room. And under her 
fat chin trembles a little black cross. In the evening she no 
longer appears and there is the sound of a piano. But next 
morning she is back again at her post, filling up the space of 
the window. The piano is quiet, which makes me think that 
potato-peelings are strewn all over the keys. 

Sergeant-Major Bloiboom leaves the orderly-room of an 
evening and goes to pay the periscope a visit. Philip and 
Oscar, the clerks, look after him, and lament his bad taste. 
Says Oscar: 

“Don’t you agree with me, Philip, that the lieutenant will 
move in only the best circles here?” 

And the bespectacled Philip answers: 

“That goes without saying, Oscar. You can’t be so simple 
as to think that the major will meet the lieutenant at that 
woman’s. They say she keeps only beer. A lieutenant— 
wine! A sergeant major—beer!” 

What drink is right for a sergeant he doesn’t say. 

But, quiet! Sergeant-Major Bloiboom has just gone into 
her room up there. He utters a greeting in French. We can 
hear it through the window. The woman’s voice rises in 
unexpected strength, as though she were pouring stucco roses 
out of a tin cornucopia on to the bald pate of the eligible 
one. Later on, the potato-peelings removed, the sound of the 
piano sparkles out into the evening. 

The men hang about the mill gateway, smoking and listen- 
ing. Albering says to Lurtjebam: 

“Entice her away from him. Go on, man.” 

“She’s too high and mighty for me with her bush of hair,” 
answers the other, polishing his glasses. “She’s too beautiful 
to be faithful. Id sooner go along to the Placette.” 
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“To the girls from Lille?” 

“They're the ones! They’re still unspoilt—real little angels 
as yet.” 

“A fat lot theyll care for you, the Lille girls.” 

“Ferdinand of the Fifth has had a bit of luck, too,” says 
Lurtjebam. “Pierced by Cupid’s dart, the red-haired one 
kissed him. As true as I stand here, Albering.” 

“She threw him out, the mutt.” 

I chime in to ask: 

“Is that the carpenter who always had to be glueing some- 
thing in Oldenburg?” 

(Wasn’t there a table on which some one sat, which got 
broken and had to be glued? ) 

“That’s right, that’s the chap,” Albering assures me. 
“Ferdinand can stick everything, Suhren, except this throw- 
ing out. She gave him one in the tummy; he ate nothing for 
a whole day out of stomach-ache and jealousy.” 

But Lurtjebam pursues his dream further. 

“He went wandering through a rose garden, the gravel 
scrunching under his feet. He heard her whisper quite 
clearly, ‘Dear Ferdinand, and then over and over again, 
‘Fer-di-nan-die!’ And he answered: ‘Your hair is red—it 
feels like golden wire. Unfasten your bodice and let us wan- 
der over roses into the temple of delight.’ ” 


The evening is long and the dark will not come. Albering 
and I go out together, loitering in silence through the orchards 
among the faint shadows of the cherry blossoms. Somewhere 
a speck of moon shines suddenly through the trees, pursu- 
ing us. 

Albering murmurs: “That’s no game for us. The Peri- 
scope, I mean. The little cross is all atremble on her breast, 
as though it were afraid. She’s only for the big bugs. If 
you're a recruit, you are just a stupid donkey and no more. 
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Just look at that Bacchus of a Bloiboom. He goes in, and 
she stands there like some heavy foolish cow, and goggles: 
‘Avez-vous la volonté a enter, mon officier?’—and so on. 
I must be a lieutenant, sure as there’ll be cherries hanging 
here this year.” 

But I am of a different mind. He realises that and growls: 

“I’m in a temper today, old boy, because of—well, you 
know, anyway. Let’s think no more about it; tomorrow we'll 
be laughing over it.” 

“And wrestling?” 

“Oh, the sweet scent! Stand still! It’s hanging on the air 
here as if it had been put on with a knife. Do you smell it?” 


“The women with their lips too red 
Who lie too warm when they’re a-bed. ... 


That’s my own. I made it up on the spur of the moment, 
you old donkey. I could quote ‘Faust,’ too, if it would 
give you any pleasure, but it’s not the sort of thing for anyone 
like me. But those are peaches! Surely they’re peaches!” 
He comes to a stop, and the moon lights up his pointed 
nose. Suddenly he puts his hand on my shoulder: 
“Go to sleep, Suhren. Lay yourself down. 


“*Tief ist die Nacht 
Und tiefer, als der Tag gedacht.’ 


There we have Nietzsche; next we'll have Bierbaum; and after 
that it’s sure to be Heine. Go to sleep—go on—off you go!” 

I say, “Now I can smell the peaches, too; they must be 
here right in front of us.” 

But he insists: “No peaches at all. They’re manuring there, 
that’s all. They are pouring out something good, called 
liquid manure. Come on, Suhren, it’s late.” 

“[’m coming.” 

He growls, and at last we get to the Placette. The road 
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winds upwards; little black chestnuts look as though they 
are standing on the gables of the houses. The square is 
aswarm with grey soldiers, and even the stars are coming out 
in whole masses. 

Hark! Over the Placette comes the sound of a song—the 
song of the girls of Lille. They are going on their way 
like a dark garland in which song-birds are twittering. We 
go by them, with our hands in our pockets, through the rising 
scent of peaches. Albering calls out a word I do not under- 
stand. 

Hallo! Isn’t that Ferdinand? The lad with hair like shav- 
ings escaping from under his cap? It actually is. My heart 
goes hot with a sudden stab. But nothing better occurs to 
me than to ask whether he has brought some slabs of glue 
with him to France, as so many girls would rather sit on the 
table than on the sofa or on a chair. But he takes not the 
slightest interest in me; just says, “Shut your jaw, old man,” 
and goes on after the garland. When it comes to a stop, 
Ferdinand, too, remains rooted to the spot. When it swings 
on, Ferdinand also goes shoving forward. That’s not the way 
to get what you want, I think to myself, and miss Albering. 
The garland has gone inside. They have a “retreat” of their 
own, and our own will soon be sounding. I go looking about 
everywhere for my friend, and find him at last in the shadow 
of a chestnut. We shall have to get back to the billet, but 
he says: 

“Look through the window. Bubi’s in there.” 

We press our faces up against the panes and catch sight of 
a red-haired somebody plunging her hands into her hair. 
Bubi, the quartermaster sergeant, dressed up like a monkey 
in uniform, is sitting on the table, propping one foot on the 
leaf, putting a yellow cane to his eye and pointing it at the 
red-head, as if he were looking through a telescope. His eyes 
are twinkling and his childish upper lip is twisted all awry. 
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But the girl sways to and fro to escape his glance, her eyes 
fixed on him in a languishing gaze. Albering nudges me and 
whispers: 

“Now come along to Jeannette.” 

We enter a dark passage. Something crosses my mind, and 
from behind I say to him: 

“Were you speaking of Taletta just now?” 

At the sound of the word he stops dead, so that I go run- 
ning into him, my cheek encountering his furious whisper: 

“Taletta—doesn’t live here—lives in the north among the 
birches where there are no swine—no dogs of recruits to 
come biting on one’s heels. Damn well keep quiet. Don’t 
mention that name. I won’t have it. Come on.” 

We grope our way amid piles of dust-bins. Even here 
we cannot escape potato-peelings; they curl about my feet 
like snakes. 

“Does Jeannette live here?” 

“Do you think I want to go to her?” 

“What do you want here, then? You can’t see a thing. 
Perhaps there’s a cesspool about that we might fall into.” 

Albering whispers: “What a kid I am! I wanted to look 
in at Jeannette’s window. See how Tielburger bends his knee 
—as square as if it had been glued—so damn silly. But look 
here, Suhren, pay attention to me! We're going to run along 
the birch trees. Go!” 

In a few strides he covers the yard and gets over the wall. 
I follow him, see him running under the fruit trees, and 
chase after him at top speed. He goes ahead, shouting, calling 
out a word for me to pursue. There is a sweet scent from 
the fruit blossoms, a breeze strikes against my neck, the bayo- 
net against my thigh, and the word my friend is calling re- 
sounds joyously: 

“Taletta. ... Taletta. . . . Taletta.” 

T must catch up with it. 
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“Taletta. . . . Taletta. . . . Taletta.” 

It is like the voice of the immense garden spread out under 
the moon, a wandering voice, the cry of white flowers over 
bees that have crawled into hiding for the long night. 

And I run on, then suddenly I, too, cry out. I, too, make 
the call, joyously shouting a name, white as apple-blossom, 
rushing madly over the deserted turf of the boundless garden. 
The answer echoes back: 

Taletia . . . Taletta’... Taletta!” 

From left, from right, from in front—“Taletta . . . Taletta!” 

We come together again, out of breath, and get back to 
the mill just in time. In front, on the roadway, stands Philip, 
the clerk, with a note in his hand, calling up to the French 
woman’s room. Bloiboom appears at the window and says, 
like a duke: “Use the service entrance.” 

Whereupon the poor school-teacher has to betake himself 
into that den. He disappears into the house, his head 
drooping. 

What was it he said? 

“For the lieutenant—wine! For the sergeant major—beer 

But what is there for the privates? 

For the privates—memories, just wonderful memories. 


1? 
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XVII. MARGUERITE 





HE column is on the move, its tramp ringing on the Rue 

de Calvaire, on the white cobbled road to Rheims. The 

rifles of the soldiers, who are in file, make a single unbroken 
line. The lieutenant’s brown horse trots along. 

The column leaves the last houses behind and the road 
continues uphill. Further on, where it touches the sky-line 
stands a clump of lime trees, like a dark ink-pot; over it, like 
a smudge of ink, the little tower of a church. 

“March—at ease!” 

On the word the even slope of the rifles is broken as the 
men lay them in the most comfortable position. Talk rises 
and dies away. 

We know what to expect. Today is Saturday. For a whole 
week we have been reduced to nothing, feeling the kicks of 
the devil. And so we know what to expect today, too. 

It is May, and eight o’clock in the morning. The sun, 
irradiating the soft seeds of the poppies blooming in the fields, 
has to lump the column. The column, climbing the Hill of 
Calvary (without knowing why), must also lump the sun. 

The feeling of the column is divided. About a dozen of 
us believe firmly that we have got to spread the German spirit 
in the world. The others want to go home, today rather than 
tomorrow. My thoughts keep turning towards the first group 
of stalwarts. They have an exalted faith in the spirit of 
Germany; they say, proudly, ‘We Germans are the worthiest 
people, so it is a holy war.’ Albering, however, explains 
things more simply. 

“They been reading too much in the Navy Almanack.” 
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“Listen to a comparison, Albering.” 

“Carry on, Suhren.” 

“An artist wants to paint a red daisy. He feels it like this: 
rays, straight, equal in length, starting out all round from 
the centre. He paints that, and so captures the essence of it.” 

“[’m with you, old chap.” 

“The yellow circle in the middle is God.” 

“Or money.” 

“It is God. The purple petals are the peoples of the world. 
They gleam round God in a single beautiful colour.” 

“In the colour of flowing blood,” sneers Albering, shaking 
drops of perspiration to the sandy road. The face of a man 
in front flashes round; he calls out: 

“Blood is what you’ll drink.” 

We stride along, and I continue, obstinately: 

“Equality is the essence of the petals, as it is of the peoples. 
That is how God has created them. There are slight varia- 
tions, certainly, yet it is equality which makes the wonderful 
flower we call mankind. Every little floweret is differently 
placed in relation to the centre, yet it is aimed directly at it. 
Each nation has its ‘place in the sun,’ and every such place— 
that is, its destiny—is different from the others.” 

“Your comparison limps damnably. Actually in a margue- 
rite there are often bigger petals that take light and space 
from the others. So you’re talking nonsense, young Suhren.” 

Sweat is tickling me in front of the ears, and I interrupt, 

“Such flowers degenerate, they succumb to the others and 
disappear.” 

“Quite right; the world is degenerating and going to ruin. 
And now dry up. We’re there.” 

The column has reached the church. In the shadow of the 
lime trees there is a crucifix. The great wooden cross stands 
aslant in the turf, and lime blossoms are hanging over the 
face of the Christ. The carver was a bungler. He has repre- 
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sented a God that was never half a God. He took his model 
from a barber’s shop and let them colour the face with red. 
A real French Christ it is—which makes things more difficult, 
yet our padre will know how to follow his instructions, even 
here. 

“Halt!” comes the command, and, “Dismiss!” 

We wipe the sweat from our faces or let it trickle, accord- 
ing to taste, and stick bits of grass in our mouths. There in 
front of us lies the drill-ground—waiting. It is a stretch of 
weedy fields, slanting down gently from the road to the valley, 
where a brook or pool is gleaming amid some trees. A forest 
goes swelling up beyond it. 

Drill begins. Spread out in skirmishing order, we tear 
about the rough plough, then throw ourselves down. We are 
glad to lie for this brief moment on the thistles that go stick- 
ing through our trousers into our thighs. A spider climbs 
over the sights of my rifle. Lance-corporals run from man to 
man, hot and perspiring, testing our aim. The lieutenant 
springs out to the front like a general in a battle-scene by 
Gravelotte. There is no enemy in front of us. Or are you the 
enemy, you sun-rays, scorching our backs and hunting water 
out of every pore? 

“Run—lie down; run—lie down!” This is what they call 
working up to the enemy. The sun is evidently lumping it. 
It is an international sun, a glowing abyss. It scorches French 
fields and German soldiers. We count the minutes. The sun 
stands high over the helmet spikes and seems, nevertheless, to 
go on climbing. The first hour goes without a pause. The 
line of skirmishers works down the field. About—march! 
Back to the top—forward to the church—it clambers up, 
climbs, runs, followed by Lieutenant Brause, whose horse is 
wet and covered with foam. The lieutenant dismounts, and 
a lance-corporal leads his nag up to the lime trees. 

I think to myself, the lance-corporal over there slaps the 
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wet flanks of the horse, plucks a twig and with it drives away 
the flies. The lance-corporal is a free-lance, too, now. The 
horse and he move about comfortably round the crucifix. 
The red-painted Christus seems to have hung himself up there 
half in jest. For he hangs there so graciously, and his long 
hair and the cloak around his hips are well arranged. For a 
joke he has shaken his cross somewhat askew. On the other 
hand, he is pulling a serious face. What sort of thoughts can 
he be thinking? None at all, for he’s only wood. 

What is the orderly thinking? He thinks: We are well out 
of it here, old cab-horse. Go on now and have a feed. I'll 
keep the flies off you. Id like to squash the blighters still 
harder, but I’m afraid of hurting you. 

What is the horse thinking about? He thinks: The grass 
here is as juicy as anywhere else. Only I’m feeling chilly. 
Till such time as the lance-corporal leads him again into the 
sun, where the grass is as juicy as anywhere else. 

Beneath them, the Fourth Company is still skirmishing, 
making a long line with two paces’ distance from man to man. 
On the right wing, wet as a soaked napkin—the scribe Lurt- 
jebam. On the left wing, his face as red as a cock’s comb, 
his wet moustache like the yellow feathers of the cockerel— 
the cobbler Hahn. Betwixt scribe and cobbler, the hundred 
others, among them Suhren. 

One must admit that the O. C. doesn’t spare himself; he 
runs about with us. But he has no pack, no cartridge belt, 
no rifle. If I call him an ape, that’s little enough. Tm 
ready to wish that he might fall dead in his tracks. 

From my upper lip I lick salt, salt, salt. 

“Down!” 

The sun is spinning round my skull, my elbows go boring 
into the earth. I bite off a parched flower and eat it up. 
The helmet and sweat blot out the view. What if I stay 
lying? 
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pases he 

Everybody starts up, nobody remains lying, all jump for- 
ward. What do they think in jumping forward? They think 
the same as I do: Torture! What does Klees think? what 
Lurtjebam? what Pfeiffer? All the same—torture! There’s 
a place with no stone or thistles. Ill flop down there! thinks 
some one, for instance. 

Now the O. C.’s legs are quite near, so lever yourself up, 
head high! thinks another. 

Pfeiffer is hanging behind, the blighter. He'll bring them 
down on us, thinks the third. 

God! running again! Shall I go, too? thinks the fourth. 

The hunt in the cage is over, and the company falls in by 
the church. That four hours are gone by seems a wonder. 
Wicked thoughts are still rumbling round the church, but 
how cheerful the sunshine and shadows, now that it’s twelve 
o'clock. 

We march off and the order comes to sing, but we’re in 
no mood for singing. Brause destroys the last shreds of oppo- 
sition by turning us about and putting us to the torture again 
for half an hour. We are a poor little plank in the whirl- 
wind of the sun’s typhoon. We sing—sing the funeral songs 
of our dignity, like children saying over a badly-learnt poem. 
We sing and return home singing from the Hill of Calvary. 


We sit on the floor in straw, eating silently. Albering, how- 
ever, who has thrown off his clothes and sits there in his 
greatcoat with his bare belly showing, expresses the general 
sentiment with the words: 

“Who’s going for beer?” 

In the afternoon they go to the canteen, especially the 
Barvarian canteen. I pass by the Soldiers’ Home and go in. 
It is almost empty, but appears to have been very full over 
the dinner hour, for unwashed beer glasses are standing on 
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all the tables. I rinse one out, get it filled, and sit down 
with it by the window. 

Over the road lies the pretty rosy Mairie with its blue 
slate roof. On the stone steps I can see the town commandant, 
an old grey-haired officer. He moves about on his stick on 
the topmost stair and jokingly pokes at his dog, a little white 
poodle, which runs up and down the steps, looking like a 
crumpled-up newspaper. 

This beer’s good, I think to myself, and begin to write a 
letter to Lisa. I picture for her the town, the commandant 
and his funny little dog. Suddenly Pabst comes in from 
the street, cheerful and young, holding a white marguerite © 
in his hand. 

He stands himself in front of my table and asks: 

“Seen Lurtjebam and Hahn, Suhren?” 

“No. I’ve only just come in, myself. Where did you find 
the marguerite?” 

“The flower? I picked it. There’s a heap of them down 
there by the river. Didn’t you see the two of them in the 
Bavarian?” 

“Haven't been there.” 

“You haven’t been? You’ve missed something. They’re 
giving a concert there with a jazz fiddle they made this after- 
noon. It was a show! I left them at it an hour ago to find 
the other two. They mustn’t miss it. Eisenbolz is playing 
on the jazz fiddle, and they’ve got a concertina, too. You go 
along, and Ill look for Lurtjebam—he plays so well on the 
comb. So long!” 

When I have filled the four sides of my paper I go out, 
find a daisy by the river, and put it in the letter, which I 
take along to the post office. A soldier is leaning out of the 
window. Aha! It’s the sensible one from Chérét. He calls 
me in. 

“I’ve gone up one,” he says. “I’m here now. Give me 
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your letter; I’ll see to it at once. There’s not another post 
today, really, but the lieutenant is sending another telegram 
and I can see to them both. Leave it to me.” 

We lean together in the window and my elbow rubs against 
his. His cuff looks much cleaner than mine. Suddenly the 
morning’s doings come across my mind and I go out. 

“Wait awhile,” he says. “Vll do a fried egg—I’ve got a 
spirit lamp here. Bought myself a special cap, too. Can you 
see it?” 

“Do you write poetry up in your salon, too?” 

“Glad you like it.” 

I go out of the house with a curse, but come to a standstill 
again. If the sensible one bears me ill-will, perhaps he won’t 
send off my letter today. So I call out, 

“Auf wiedersehen! Hope you like the fried egg! Remem- 
ber the letter.” 

“That'll be all right,” he answers out of the window, mak- 
ing bow after bow. 

“Is he mad?” I wonder. No, he’s not mad, for just then 
at the window opposite appears a French girl, smiling and 
swinging a bird-cage to and fro. If the sensible one had 
been mad, he would not have bowed. 


The only thing still wanting was the fiddle. Klees did all 
he could to put them off, but when he saw that some were 
already beginning to show their teeth, he gave it up. After 
that everything was in order and a beginning could be made. 

Today there’s to be a dance on the floor of the mill. The 
floor is well suited for the purpose. It consists of two parts, 
one quite large, where you enter from the steps, and a smaller 
one adjoining. Against the walls of both rooms are heaps of 
straw on which our packs are lying and on which we sleep. 

My squad has its quarters in the smaller room. I go up 
to Klees, who is lying moodily by the wall, fingers in his 
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musician’s hair and the other hand in his pocket, where it is 
probably grasping a packet of letters. 

“Cheer up Klees; we’re going to have a little dance.” 

“Let me alone.” 

“But theyll want you. You're not going to let anybody 
else play on your violin?” 

“Yes. They’ve taken it,” says Lurtjebam, moistening his 
comb and paper; “no giving back. Come on, people; the 
feast of love is beginning!” 

“Without the girls,” sneers Albering. 

Just then in comes Eisenbolz with a sackful of things— 
skirts, blouses, aprons, hats. He says: 

“How the women laughed! I gave ’em all a tin of honey 
for the loan. That right, you boys?” 

General approval. Great lad, Eisen! 

“And every one a sweet one, you understand,” he goes on, 
proud of himself. 

“T bet,” say some, enviously. 

“Excuse me,” protests Eisenbolz, “they were jolly nice, 
plump girls.” 

“But they kissed you, you hyena,” thus the disgusted Alber- 
ing, “I bet they did!” 

“You wry-nosed bear!” 

“T bet ——” Albering cannot get over the wickedness of 
the poor girls. 

But, hallo! Aren’t these real girls here? General astonish- 
ment. The Frenchwomen’s clothes suit us very well. 

Suhren is a girl, too, in a dark-blue skirt, red blouse, and 
a black straw hat with a rose hanging from it, and Albering 
asks me for the first dance. 

We go over to the big room. In one corner the band is 
getting together. One, with a black moustache, is tuning 
Klees’s violin and smoking a huge pipe. Eisen takes up his 
position behind him with the jazz violin. He put it together 
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this afternoon. At first sight one compares it with a double 
bass, in spite of the margarine box, which, nailed to a long 
stick, makes the sound-box. Over it are stretched a couple of 
wires, and at the top end of the stick tin plates go clattering 
one on another when the thing is knocked on the floor. A 
narrow board with a jagged edge does for a bow. Lurtjebam 
holds his comb under his glasses. A fourth squats on the 
floor with the concertina stretched out. 

All ready. The couples take their places. Eisenbolz raps 
for attention. It begins with the “Blue Danube.” The waltz 
tune arises. At first there are only ten couples, but others 
keep on getting up out of the straw and joining in the dance. 
The music is mad, strong, and sweet. The violin bubbles and 
sobs. The jazz fiddle chirps, drones, and clashes. The hair 
comb blows yearningly. The concertina floods the place like 
a sea. 

The first dance is over and the ladies are conducted back to 
their places. Everything is very stiff and proper. Then comes 
a polka and Pabst is my partner. 

“Now let’s go round to Hagenbeck—Hagenbeck—Hagen- 
beck.” 

Oh, the rhythm! Even those who have been lying the 
whole afternoon, done up, on their straw beds, hurry in pairs 
to the dance. It’s incredibly full; at last one just goes round 
on the same spot. Several couples bump into one another. 
It’s just the same as home—the bumped couple complains: 

“Can’t you steer your partner better, you elephant!” 

The pushful pair answer, singing, 


“Out of the way, out of the way—of the way—of the way, 
Or else we'll take your nose away—nee-nah-nose away!” 


Everybody’s singing, growling the tune together, seized by 
a common intoxication. Cigarette ends go flying about, straw 
catches a light somewhere, and they put out the fire with their 
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feet as they dance. It’s best of all just in front of the band. 
‘You dance immersed in the sound and look at the musicians. 
Never was music played so devotedly. The fiddler with his 
big pipe bows his head over his instrument, his eyes stream- 
ing from the tobacco smoke. He grips it, swaying on his 
hips, his arm shooting straight out and then crooking again. 
When the smoke floating round his eyes gets a bit too thick, 
three wrinkles creep between his eyebrows, like a bird’s foot. 
And Lurtjebam! His glasses sparkle, he is on tiptoe, his 
cheeks gently distended and trembling at the soft parts of 
the music, puffed out hard on the loud ones. 

Eisen’s red thatch wags: 

“Hagenbeck—Hagenbeck—Hagenbeck.” 

On the margarine box there is a kangaroo opening its pouch 
and throwing its young cheerily into the open. 

How many times have we perspired today? This time, 
however, we are doing it of our own free will, so—up and 
join in! 

“What do you do with the kangaroo—kangaroo—kangaroo? 
With Hagenbeck and his kangaroo? .. .” 


They are choosing their ladies again. I slip into the other 
room to Klees, to ask him for a dance. The laddie is asleep— 
he has fallen asleep in spite of the noise, hand still in his 
pocket. He is lying with his face in his arm, and his red 
lips are twisted all awry. 

At this moment I realise that I am quite done up and that 
my legs are trembling. I won’t think about it, and run back 
to the dance floor. 

We dance until ten o’clock. At retreat, Lance-Corporal 
Hoyer appears, helmeted. But there is no stopping the music, 
much less the dancers. Eisen announces a fresh dance and 
Lance-Corporal Hoyer is invited to join in and has to do so, 
no matter what objection he raises 
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“But surely you won’t be so strict, Corporal,” trills his 
lady. “Oh, you can’t, Corporal; that would be disgraceful.” 

The lance-corporal dances, thinking of his girl in Welfen- 
biittel and murmuring in time: 

“Kangaroo—kangaroo—kangaroo.”” 

In the end he blows a halt on the disconcerted Lurtjebam 
comb, and bursts the paper. Only after some time does he 
succeed in restoring order. But we feel, too, that we’ve had 
enough, and throw ourselves on the straw. The light is put 
out. 

Albering, lying next me, says, softly: 

“Don’t come making any more of your comparisons to me. 
It’s made a daisy go twirling round my nose like mad ever 
since this morning. I’m still giddy from it—it spins round 
as if it wanted to sit right on my nose.” 

I say: “Perhaps it’s the dancing. If that’s it, it will be a 
jolly purple flower with a yellow centre. Is it?” 

“I dunno,” he murmurs, already half asleep. “Maybe. 
Don’t know, though, I’m colour-blind. Think what you like, 
but keep quiet with your comparisons. Good night.” 

Heavy breathing and snoring resounds all through the 
room. 

“Good night, old boy.” 
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XVIII. THE VISIT 








HIS evening I have made up my mind to go and see 
Raimond. He lives in the street of noisy winds, a 
street of sad, shabby houses. His house is a fine one, how- 
ever, the most beautiful one in Montconet—a narrow house 
built of rosy brick with well-scoured steps in front and orna- 
mented at the corners with pieces of freestone, which go up 
like a ladder to the very roof. These stones, alternately a 
hand’s width and a foot’s width in size, are like two rows of 
white flags fluttering towards the cheerful windows—thirty on 
the left, thirty on the right—in a changeable and jolly breeze 
contrived specially for this particular house. 

I will go and see him at home, today, this evening. This 
is the only thought in my mind as I go along by the flowing 
brook. [ve pulled all the bits of straw out of my trousers, 
so as to be ready for the visit. 

I go on and on, with the sun spreading itself peacefully 
above me through all the tree-tops, while the brook on my 
right, too, goes on its way. My Raimond is an eleven-year- 
old boy, as spare and well built as his rose-coloured house— 
with a childish neck, thin, but not too delicate to carry such a 
capable round head the whole day long; with a straight 
_chiselled nose under the clear forehead, on which his sandy 
hair lies cleanly parted. That is how I see him, and above 
all the little red mouth, silent and slightly parted as he 
listens to the pinki-de-pank of Klees’s violin playing 
“Le Canari,” listening among the motley crowd of French 
children, his legs entangled in the long grass and close by 
Max Pfeiffer’s nose like a big red harebell. 
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Pfeiffer is a great friend of the children’s, especially of 
Raimond’s—he has bought him a white mouse, and it was a 
wonder to see how his clumsy hands made a wire cage for 
the superior little creature, a cage with two rooms—a dining- 
room and a bedroom. 

I gave a bit of money, too, for the mouse, so why shouldn’t 
I be allowed to go and see Raimond? There’s no talk of 
being allowed, I think to myself; a soldier in the enemy’s land 
goes wherever he likes. 

So I go on and come to a little bridge, whose delicate black 
girders seem to hover above the stream—go on to it in my 
hobnailed shoes and stand awhile looking over the railings 
into the water, whirling noiselessly along. Ill go, as sure 
as the brook goes whirling, hopping over the forbidding green 
stones and making every stupid blue iris tremble that sticks 
too far out from the bank into the stream. 

No doubt I shall find Pfeiffer with him. Raimond’s idea 
is that Max is spoiling the mouse. Aha! Raimond doesn’t 
permit mousie to have tea in his bedroom. If he does any- 
thing wrong, out comes the training-stick at once. 

There’s no talk of being allowed, I think to myself, and 
I walk out of the shadow into the sun for a few paces as far 
as the railway, which follows the course of the stream as far 
as the eye can reach—lonely, bare, and dotted with flowers. 
Suddenly I catch sight of something bright up above me on 
the grassy slope—a head—it is Meyer’s shining skull, with 
the glaring red of the signal just above it like a halo. 

I have an unpleasant feeling in my throat. I'd like to go 
back. But Meyer has caught sight of me and waves. 

“Just a minute, will you?” 

I pick a bit of grass and climb peevishly. 

“What do you think of this motif?” asks Meyer, and looks 
at me with eyes nearly closed, as though I were a sun. He 
has made a sketch of the brook, with its neighbouring clump 
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of trees and the little bridge. Very nice, of course. Just 
the thing for a customs office. He says: 

“I press too hard, don’t 1? But with this lead you can’t 
get the expression otherwise.” 

“Press heavily, then,” says I in the tones of an expert, 
nodding. 

“Joking apart,” says Meyer, rapidly adding another three 
or four thousand leaves, “the lead is too hard. Finished! 
Now, what’s your verdict?” 

I make a few suggestions, pointing with the grass stalk. 
He pays no attention, holds out the sheet as if he were look- 
ing into a mirror, and says: 

“And what do you think of it as a whole?—+he style, I 
mean. It’s not expressionism—or would you say it is?” 

What can one say? 

“Well, how is it?” he repeats, keeping his eyes on his pic- 
ture and turning first one ear and then the other. 

“Beautiful,” I say, wanting to spit over his rubbish. And 
I jump nimbly over the unending rails and by the red signal- 
post, down the slope on the other side. I think, this man has 
got power over me—he knows no scruples, no doubt—he 
would let them crown him king without the slightest hesitation. 

Up there are the interlocked roofs of the town, and I climb 
up to it along the orchard path. But going along the path 
gives me food for as many thoughts as there are apples on 
the trees. What can I do at Raimond’s, with my few scraps 
of French? For instance, when I want to explain why I have 
come. 

Max will say, “Ask him what sort of a mouse it is!” 

Perhaps I can manage it—so that the youngster will hold 
up his mouse by the tail and answer, knowingly, “A lady!” 

But perhaps I shan’t succeed in doing even that. 

But, of course, I can always keep quiet—sit on a chair and 
lean up against a cupboard and keep quiet! 
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That’s the idea—I’ll go round and keep quiet. 

And I turn into the road of the noisy winds and peer at 
the pretty rose-coloured house, like a thief who has just 
selected it and is looking for his opportunity. 

There is no one to be seen at the windows—not even Max. 
Max would wave at once. 

Oh, I look away and run, with my long shadow at my 
heels. It seems to me as though the eyes of all the French- 
women are spying on me through the rents in their wretched 
curtains, to see whether I am going in anywhere or not. And 
as I don’t want to torture them or myself any longer, I turn 
round and open the door—of the house next but one. 

This is where little red-haired Katerina lives. Her mother 
does the soldiers’ washing. 

I go into the parlour and ask fiercely for my washing, 
although I have not sent any. In the enemy’s country you 
can go where you like. There’s no talk of being allowed. 

The family is sitting at table by the door, eating their 
supper of bread and bacon. The little girls make a shocking 
noise, and Katerina, the eldest, cries louder than any of them. 

I repeat my question and they offer me a chair. The woman 
has got up clumsily and knocks against a table covered with 
knick-knacks, setting them dancing. The youngest little girl 
spears a bit of bacon with her fork and shows it to me. 

“From America, soldier.” 

Katerina, in a rage, shakes her mop of red hair that looks 
like a blazing balloon and shouts: 

“Mais non! mais non!” 

But all the kiddies spear away at their bacon and start 
singing, beating time with greasy forks on the table: 

“America, America!” 

They’ve all got red hair, but Katerina’s is like fire. She 
shrieks at me: 

“Papa is not in America—I can tell you for certain.” 
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But the sisters, still beating time, repeat: 

“America! America!” and bite off bits of bacon. 

I have taken off my cap, which is soaked inside with per- 
spiration, and look into the glass. Post-cards are stuck in it, 
soiled by the flies. Above the post-cards I see the face of a 
man who has come here from far away, without knowing 
why. The face is as brown as copper, the eyes black and 
discouraged. But over his face there are a good many little 
sides of bacon hanging from the ceiling, at least a dozen of 
them. I say: 

“They must have come from America, Katherine. Where 
else could they have come from?” 

But she answers back, her voice almost breaking: 

“Tt’s not true, soldier! I’m the only one who knows where 
father is. The others are just a lot of chicks . . .” 

The four other pretty little faces, framed in golden red, 
tongues at their forks, look at their sister reflectively. The 
youngest murmurs: 

“You chicken, Rednob—am J still your chicken? Tell me, 
Rednob.” 

Now the woman comes back with her washing-board, breath- 
ing heavily. Her fat face is full of woe as she shows me a 
reddish, badly-torn shirt that never has been washed yet, and 
which mingles its odour with the smell of bacon. 

It’s not mine. 

But I recognise it—it’s Max Pfeiffer’s! 
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XIX. THE STAMP ALBUM 








S I lie on the straw, my head on my coat, looking up 
at the beams of the roof, the stamp album that I had 
as a boy comes back to my mind. Just now as I fetched 
my food I saw the man who had it from me as a present 
many years ago. His name is Bernhard Raupe—our company 
cook. It is unpleasant to me now to think that the cook should 
own my album. A cook is necessary, but, after all, as a 
soldier he is rather second rate. Not that he has it any easier 
than an infantryman; on the contrary, he is first up in the 
morning and last to go to bed. He gets his share of the hot 
May weather, too. Every day I see my old school friend, 
half naked’ and bathed in sweat, standing at his great vat, 
working round and round in it with a long board. The food 
is a boiling, sticky mess, no matter whether it is called turnip, 
barley, or desiccated vegetable soup. 

For his own part, Bernhard Raupe considers himself a cut 
above the ordinary soldier—thinks himself, shall we say, half 
a lance-corporal, for he stands up on a wooden stool when 
dealing out food to the men. When they don’t hold their 
mess tins at the right angle or take their time in coming up to 
the cooker, he shouts; “Tip it up a bit and don’t go to sleep 
over it!” Or: 

“Bring it here, can’t you, I suppose you think I’ve time 
to waste.” 

Well, the soldiers aren’t there for him. On the contrary. 
So they answer, “Keep calm, old mugwump; you'll get rid 
of us soon enough as it is.” 

One thing’s certain, Raupe has got round S. M. Bloiboom 
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and has succeeded in becoming cook, although at home he’s no 
cook, but a clerk in the local pay office, and single at that— 
and there are plenty of family men who should have had the 
job before him. Everybody knows that Raupe is a cowardly 
beggar. And that he, of all men, should have my album! 
It might have come in handy to me with Raimond, for it was 
a fine one, with over a thousand different stamps. 

It had taken me years of collecting to get it together, for 
there was a time when all my thoughts were centred on 
exchanging, cleaning, and mounting stamps. Even if the yel- 
low Mauritius only appeared in it as a little black-and-white 
picture, I did have a Mecklenburg stamp with its four bulls’ 
heads. To turn over its pages from country to country, from 
island to island and continent to continent, with an atlas at 
my hand and the humming oil lamp over my head, was such 
a treat to me. I used to bore my elbows into the table-cover 
and my fists into my temples. But this imitation of a pyramid 
used to displease my grandfather, and he would say to the 
others, “Our youngster is trying to look like the Mecklenburg 
coat of arms again.” Whereupon I would drop my hands, 
never forgetting to say, however: “But do have a look at 
this Mecklenburg crest, grandpa. It is a different one.” For 
I was as proud of owning this particular stamp as of show- 
ing it. 

Then my grandfather would look across the table and say, 
“You’re right, George—the bulls’ heads on the paper are 
smaller than the real ones.” But the little Suhren, whose 
Christian name was the same as that of the white-haired 
Suhren, was always ready with some answer, and said, “As 
far as I know, the Mecklenburgers have always been the 
biggest oxen in Germany.” This remark, made quite inno- 
cently, pleased my free-thinking grandfather not a little. He 
nodded gaily and composed the following beautiful verses: 
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“This lad so young 
Has a wicked tongue.” 


And so I would turn again to my beloved stamp, proudly— 
for who is not proud when he is praised on account of his 
tongue? I never touched it, but sometimes I would secretly 
sniff at it. It had an ancient smell, for Aunt Maria’s cabinet 
had been its dwelling-place for thirty to forty years. There 
it had lain in a drawer in front of which stood a bottle of 
Riga balsam and a box of sticking-plaster. The Riga balsam 
had the scent of tarred boats drying in the sun; the plaster 
suggested attar of roses and camphor. 

Then a time came when I'd had enough of stamps. Aunt 
Maria had died, but I no longer thought of the stamp which 
she had once given me and which retained the odour of her 
cabinet, now long since cleared out. No, never a thought, for 
the battle cry at sixteen was, “Fair plaits, first and last.” 

And my school friend, Bernhard, who had such a job to 
keep his place in class, who wriggled in front of my stamps 
like an ecstatic snake and—well, there were other reasons, too. 

In short, I got rid of the album; it had served its purpose 
so far as I was concerned, and now I had no more use for it. 
Bernhard departed with his present, in the seventh heaven 
of bliss. 

I have just been having a look at him; he has altered a 
good deal. He is no longer so slim as he used to be when 
he could wriggle in front of my stamps; he is fat, rather, and 
at twenty-five has got a bald patch as big round as a beer 
mug. Moreover, he’s got a big, light-brown moustache of such 
thick hair that it looks like a spiral of copper wire, the ends 
of which stick out in front of his cheekbones. “The young 
men are degenerating,” writes the poet, and blots his sentence. 
For what is more, Bernhard Raupe’s whole being has devel- 
oped to correspond. Nice and polite as he was as a boy, now 
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he is as ingratiating as an oyster and as sweet as lilac towards 
his superiors. Of course he can be rude, too—for instance, 
when an N. C. O. stands behind him and he is pouring out 
food with the regal poise of a bell-founder. Rude, but not 
towards the N. C. O., of course. To me he is always like the 
scent of hair oil. He need only see me coming round the 
corner to call out: 

“Hallo, George! How goes it?” 

He talks with me over old times at school, but never 
mentions the stamp album. I can never bring myself to ask 
him about it, however much I should like to know what it 
looks like now. 

I follow the smoke from my black pipe and suddenly 
wonder, “Has he sold it?” 

I'd give a lot to have my album back again, to know that 
it is lying once more in mother’s chest of drawers, next the 
box with the victory coins. Too late, however. It is already 
torn to shreds and the bulls’ heads are in another album or 
are stuck up for sale in the dealer’s window, together with 
the delicate odour of Riga balsam, attar of roses, and cam- 
phor, which it will have forever. Aunt Maria is dead, be- 
cause for me the scent of her cabinet is gone. Let it be gone, 
hisses my black, stopped-up pipe. Suhren himself is done 
for—for what is there left of him? He lies in the straw in a 
dress that he never chose; carries a gun with which to kill 
men he never knew; marches over hills that were never his 
home—and doesn’t know why. 

But what do I care about the mockery of a little pipe? It 
can be brushed out and cleaned; that’s easy. It’s ready in 
no time to offer me clouds of smoke, which flow from my 
mouth and drift about my nose. 

But the odour of the bulls’ heads is gone. Gone like the 
dear dead days of old. 
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There’s something in the air. 

Suddenly we give up skirmishing, and there is no more 
bombing practice or pioneer work. Every day we do a long 
route march with full pack. Sometimes the orderlies, clerks, 
and cooks have to take pack, too, to our malicious joy, for to 
see the bespectacled Philip dragging his flea bag is as good 
as a play. One such day we go out for a specially long 
march and battle practice in the broiling sun. Not till well 
on in the morning is the fall-in sounded and the return march 
begun. The sun is high in the sky, flaming, the pack straps 
are cutting into our skins. Every half-hour Lieutenant Brause 
orders, “Helmets off,” and after a few minutes, “Helmets on.” 
Albering, who was careless enough to remove his helmet on 
his own, had his name taken for fatigue duty. When we 
do not dress exactly by the left, the lieutenant permits himself 
to ride in among the ranks and scourge us with abuse. 

Just before getting to Montcornet the road rises in a last 
steep hill. This proves too much for us and several of the 
men drop out. The lieutenant is on the spot at once and 
encourages his horse to help them up to their feet again. 
He is beside himself and no longer takes time to choose his 
words. The column goes on its way, resigned. 

The road is a blinding white, with a glassy sky and the 
hills shimmering. I rest my eyes for a time on the narrow 
strip of grass which runs along the highroad with the motion- 
less discs of its dandelions. Suddenly I am aware of a man 
lying on the grass by my side. I recognise the red face of 
Bernhard Raupe. His eyes are staring, as though he had got 
a bad mark at school. They are surrounded by circles of 
fiery red and his thick moustache is twitching. The prostrate 
man raises both arms together, as though in exercise, over his 
head, which falls back as if it had been broken off. His 
helmet rolls off. Here by the milestone lies his gun. 
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Next moment I have passed on, and hear as if in a dream 
the snorting breath of Brause’s horse as it comes up. 

How they used to torment him at school! Now he is at 
least unconscious. I think to myself, he doesn’t know what’s 
going on. 

The company reaches the road in front of the mill fairly 
complete, but at its last gasp. In front of the billets there 
is a fine sight for the Periscope and the other French people, 
who have hurried to their windows. Instead of dismissing us 
as usual, the lieutenant, in a rage, wants to give us instructions 
on discipline on the march. In the road, however, the sun 
is boiling like the inside of a saucepan. One can almost hear 
it hiss. For a moment the line stands fast, then here and 
there one or two collapse, their guns crashing down on the 
pavement. Those who go to pick them up get it in the neck. 
But the lieutenant has already lost the game, for now ten, 
fifteen, are already down. Near me Klees falls with a funny 
little cry. Albering catches up his rifle. Brause gives the 
order to dismiss, but nobody is paying any more attention to 
him. Those who still feel firm on their feet drag the casu- 
alties (some of them are being sick) up the steps and lay 
them on the floor. This takes quite a time, but at last we are 
all resting in the welcome yellow straw. 

I am astonished to have held out all through it; the thought 
of it makes me almost gay. Quite a few are gay and are chat- 
ting quietly as they lie. But Meyer stands in the middle of 
the room and, standing, sews on a loose button. Some one 
says to him: 

“Suppose you're not tired, you ape.” 

But look, Meyer slowly raises one leg to the horizontal, 
and with the other makes a perfect “knees bend,” the needle 
still in his hand. 

The chatting dies away—general astonishment. 
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Klees is lying by me with closed eyes, very pale, his white 
teeth showing. 

I remark: “If you trace up a Flemish dray horse to a 
loaded waggon he goes off with it easily. If you put a race- 
horse in the shafts he breaks down. So you needn’t be cocky 
about it.” 

Meyer’s face assumes an astonished smile. He says, very 
smartly: 

“Listen to Suhren. He is comparing himself with a race- 
horse. Suhren’s a racehorse!” 

He is trying to create an effect and asks all round: 

“Did you hear? Suhren says he’s a racehorse.” 

Nobody laughs, but Albering says: 

“You could do with a bit more logic in your carcass, you 
ape. Suhren was comparing Klees with you, just as he would 
compare a racehorse with a dray . 

I can still hear them, but suddenly I feel queer; a coat 
is thrown over me and I fall into a restless sleep. In my 
dreams I can see some one raising Meyer in a coffin, hear 
a voice speaking: “Killed by Brause’s horse after a march 
from Paris to Bordeaux. The world is saved. Amen!” Is it 
the divisional chaplain? No, it is Raupe, the cook, who is 
stirring him round; his mouth is sealed up with a golden 
stamp. He, too, is dead, although he keeps on stirring and 
stirring. 

I am seized with a sudden sympathy for my old school 
friend and I wake up again. Albering is still talking, but I 
don’t understand what he says. 

In the evening I go to the kitchen to Bernhard Raupe and 
find him lying down. He’s feeling rotten; he’s in a fever 
and his teeth are chattering. 

“Well, George,” he whispers, “how goes it? How goes it?” 

“I wanted to see how you were getting on,” I reply. 

“Decent of you. Sit down somewhere. There’s a box.” 
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He looks round anxiously and breathes. 

“He’s knocked us all up right today. But—quiet, my 
heart!” 

“Tell me, Bernhard, how is the stamp album?” 

“Stamp album! What d’ye mean?” 

“But I gave you a stamp album once—a long time ago. 
Perhaps you can still remember it.” 

“Certainly I remember it. It was decent of you, George.” 

“TI mean, have you still got it?” 

“Got it? No. Don’t you know that it was burnt when 
our house went up?” 

“Burnt?” 

“Sure, and all the spirits in the parlour were saved; we 
lapped ’em all up in the morning. And everything else 
was saved, except the album. It was upstairs on my bookcase, 
and the case was the last thing left in the house. We man- 
aged to get that out, too, but the album must have slipped 
off when it was tilted over. So I haven’t got it any more, 
George. It was a treasure ” 

“Sure, Bernhard, a treasure,” I have to agree. “But look 
here, old boy, you haven’t told me if it was rebuilt, your 
house.” 

“Sure it was rebuilt, with a gramophone and everything 
lovely and new. Only, poor old mother can’t settle down in 
it; she goes about sighing. The old house was better, all 
the same; it was so convenient.” 

“But then,” laughs my old school friend, “I say to her: 
Mother be quiet, the new age is dawning and we must keep 
up with it. The new age of Germany is dawning. We are 
going forward with it, aren’t we, George? Quiet, my heart!” 

He looks quite hot about the temples and his breath blows 
noisily through the spirals of his moustache. He must go 
to sleep now, so I go away. 

“Angry, George?” he calls after me. 
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“Not with you, Bernhard!” 

My old album, you’re done for. Your bulls’ heads are 
done for. 

And you, the scent of Aunt Maria’s cabinet, done for, gone. 

Yet—burnt is better than sold. 
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HERE they go, out to the Hill of Calvary—a sergeant 

major, a lance-corporal, and four men. The four men 
are on fatigue, for punishment. Albering is one of them. 
What the others have got down against them on their score 
I do not know. Albering has offended by raising his helmet 
without permission, to get rid of the perspiration. 

There they go. I could cry out over it, to think that they 
should be going. They disappear over the Placette. I’ll go 
to the sergeant major and talk to him about it. They can’t 
possibly go out; every man jack of them is ill. The whole 
company is sick and is excused duty. The whole company 
has got dysentery, from the drinking-water or somehow. How 
do I know? 

I am ill, too, dragging myself about. Must go to the 
latrine pretty quickly, and sit next to the others on the long 
planks. It’s hot—it’s the fourteenth time I’ve been today. 
We sit there next to one another, some talking softly about 
the battle of Jutland, the result of which has just come out. 
Others suck at empty pipes resignedly, and read newspapers, 
with hundreds of flies crawling on them; they even walk about 
on the ashes in the pipes. But other men are standing about 
in the entrances, wanting to come and sit down. They swear 
and forbid the conversationalists to go on with their jawing. 

Some go out again angrily, although those inside are being 
as quick as they can. 

Upstairs the others are lying in the straw, running down 
the steps every now and then. I am not going up, but throw 
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myself down in the shade under a waggon standing in the 
courtyard. Thus I can keep an eye on the latrine. 

Am I forgetting again that Albering has been marched 
out? I want to keep on thinking about him—he is ill, too. 
I can see the fatigue drill so plainly. Sergeant Engelke will 
be lenient with them, keeping them near the chapel under 
the lime trees, where there is some shade. The insipid Christus 
stretches out his pinkish arms above them. They will have to 
do crawling exercises, which are favourites with Lance-Cor- 
poral Hoyer. 

Christ suffered of his own free will, according to the 
decision of God. Albering, crawling on his stomach, suffers 
just because the world is a madhouse. He can pull such 
comical grimaces; it amuses him when things get a bit thick. 
He’ll pretend he’s a rattlesnake as he crawls along between 
the lime trees on all fours, the rifle barrel under his chin. 
By the chapel he sticks out his tongue at the got-up Christus. 

But today he is seized with despair because he is ill. Hoyer 
knits his childlike, almost white eyebrows and does his duty 
in hobnailed boots without a single thought of his girl in 
Wolfenbuttel. Otherwise he might address Albering as, “For- 
get me not,” and duty is duty—you’re not out for being 
pleasant then. 

Shall I pull myself together to go to the sergeant major? 
He is in a bad mood and would say, “What’s it got to do 
with you?” A proper sergeant major would send me to join 
the fatigue squad. But he’s not a proper sergeant major. 
I crawl out of the shade of my waggon and set out on the way 
to the orderly-room. But on the way it strikes me that I 
must go to the latrine again, and after that I’m too feeble and 
lie down again under the waggon. 

Looking out from here, I can see another cart, right in 
the heat of the sun in the square, with a sort of cover built 
up over the driver’s seat. I pull out my sketch-book and 
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begin to draw it. The drawing is to show a pitiless sun, 
and so the waggon is all white, its over-structure looking like 
a Gothic window. As I don’t feel like writing a letter today, 
I shall just send Lisa the sketch by itself. She will think: 
“See there—a Gothic window. He is staying by an old 
church. That’s fine. And it was a sunny day. He is sketch- 
ing again; that means he’s keeping cheerful. He only sketches 
when he is happy.” 

Evil thoughts pass through my head and I have a positive 
feeling that I have become an animal. But not a creature of 
the wild forests, only a domestic animal. Not a pig, for he 
rests in the straw and eats until he is fat and round, but a 
horse. One that’s got sores on its chest and legs and has 
to pull the stone-cart. But even that does not meet my case. 

Hark! Some one is passing by my waggon. I hear 
Sergeant-Major Bloiboom’s voice say: “Go to the stable and 
report that the Herr Lieutenant will not be riding today; his 
horse is to be put out to grass at once. And then listen! 
Don’t fetch any beer this evening. I’m going to lie down 
now. If any report comes in, I’m not there. I shall be 
You can say I’m at the circus, for all I care.” 

“Yes, sir,” answers the voice of the bespectacled Philip. 

“And besides, see that neither of you two disturbs the 
lieutenant. He is indisposed. Tell the corporal, too.” 

I hear and see the clapping together of a pair of heels, 
which then take themselves off. Indisposed, I think to my- 
self. Is that what they call it? Aha! the old nag has the 
best of it; he’s going to tug and crunch the sweet green 
grass. He neighs to the other horses who have already eaten 
their full: “See there, Berta, see there! See there, Mohr, see 
there! It’s juicy, the grass under the trees, rupf, rupf, 
rupf. . . . See there, we are listening, see there, rupf, rupf, 
rupf. There’s always enough fodder about for us old horses, 
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The horses quickly forget their bad times, their nostrils 
quiver confidingly, they neigh from out their little freedom, 
for great freedom they have never known. The Gothic win- 
dow no longer satisfies me. I write a letter, which runs like 
this: 


“Dear Lisa— 

Has man ever known freedom? Was I not ever- 
lastingly registered with the police? Were not the marks 
of my exam. at the Art School good enough? Excuse 
this letter. I am so ill. 

“Yet I have known freedom—when I lay in the midst 
of a plain amidst fluffy thistles and full-grown nettles. 
There I gazed after the eager little clouds that the sand 
train left behind when it rolled away in the evening, 
and a streak of moon was suddenly there and eyed me 
so that I thought Good day, old fellow, there you are 
already! True, it is still daylight, but now I'll climb up 
into an apple tree and linger away a few hours there. 
An apple falls into the crowd of poultry that are running 
up against one another, beating their wings. I can let 
myself fall out of the tree, too, if I want to. The grass 
is soft. 

“But, Lisa, when did my big freedom begin? When 
I realised that there is very, very little in the world that 
is valuable—you have to seek it. Now you ought to kiss 
me, dearest. But—really I think so little about you now. 
I am always thinking only of myself. I am Job, quarrel- 
ling with God. He has stuck me in evil clothes and hung 
weights on both my feet. My tormentors do not hurry 
themselves; they are sure that in time they will make 
me give in. They let me lie quietly all alone, for I 
cannot escape them. I must have time to torment myself, 
they think; later on they will find me more amenable. 
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“My tormentors? Ah, there is only one tormentor— 
he tortures everybody. He sends everything on every- 
body. He strikes us down with sickness, so that we envy 
the very flies their active excursions on the timbers of 
the latrine. 

“My friend—let me not forget him—is ill, and 
now 

“I can’t write any more, Lisa; it is impossible. My 
thoughts would soil you. I am a corpse that has lain 
in the river. 

“And yet! Perhaps I had to sink into these depths 
and suffer this torture in order to discover how much 
there is to be found that is precious. 

“Ah, I have a deep feeling that this last thought is 
right and good. Or rather I would feel it deeply if it 
were not for this heavy mist whose walls come closing in, 
on and around me. I see the eyes of my comrades, like 
little points of light and cannot get to them, nor want 
to, because my own little light trembles and dies down— 
fighting for its life. 

“The chestnut blossoms are bitter, butterflies count for 
naught, and the winds of God excite my disgust, since I 
have had to become a soldier.” 





These are the ideas I hurl on to my paper as I lie between 


the wheels of my waggon. After that I must go to the latrine 
again. As I sit there this time, some one close by lets out a 
happy bellow, which he follows up with a succession of jolly 
high-pitched noises, like some little white dog barking at the 
sky on a Whitsun morning, to let it know he is paying atten- 
tion to it, what time his stumpy little tail goes wagging to 
and fro. 


I know at once—it is Albering who is bellowing. There’s 


not a soul in the row who blames him. They think it quite 
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natural. Among the soldiers you find the most extraordinary 
creatures. To me the noise is frightful, and I say: 

“Stop your row, man; you're frightening the flies.” 

He interrupts himself to answer: 

“If I can look at our Lord Jesus Christ for an hour, I 
certainly ought to be allowed to salute Suhren with a little 
volley!” And turning to everybody he adds: “Boys, I can 
tell you, sitting on this plank makes you feel that you're 
almost in heaven.” 

I go outside and in the courtyard tear up my letter in a 
thousand little bits. But I put the drawing of the waggon, 
whose upper part looks like a Gothic window, into an enve- 
lope, and my letter goes like that. 

I even wrote something about an afternoon happily spent. 
I strove against it, but my hand wrote on by itself. 
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T LAST we've got a holiday—just to lie about in the 

straw of the old mill. Not merely a Sunday, no—a 

good ordinary Thursday, and we’re free. Strands of clouds 

are being brushed by the wind across the blue patch above 
the skylight. 

Tomorrow we are leaving the town. That’s no cause for 
grief. The men are kneeling by their packs, repacking their 
things for the twentieth time, all quite cheerfully. Quite 
likely it'll be a long journey—the farther the better. Every- 
thing is being stowed away in the packs ever more and more 
neatly. When it’s done you roll up your coat the way you’ve 
been taught and lay your belt of tenting on top as straight 
as though you'd folded it against a ruler. 

“Have you too many tent poles, Suhren?” asks Albering, 
who has been looking through his bag. “I’m two short.” 

“T haven’t one too many.” 

“Then they must have crawled into the straw—must have' 
another good look. The jiggers’ll come in handy once we 
have to pitch our tents on Mount Tiber.” 

“Tiber?” 

“Yes, of course—or d’ye think you'll be able to find one 
bit of stick up there? You can go looking for one with 
a microscope. Tiber is quite bare; we learnt that much in 
the Scripture lessons at the training college.” 

He goes on mumbling to himself, still diving into the 
straw. Klees scolds: 

“What do you want with the Tiber? Must you always be: 
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bringing out new catchwords? First it’s the Vosges, then it’s 
the Carpathians, then it’s the Dolomites, and now you've got 
as far as the Scripture lesson!” And he added in a low voice, 
“Besides, it isn’t Tiber, but Tabor.” 

“Klees is in a good humour,” gibes Albering; “he’s had 
a nice little letter from the nice little girl, so the Prussian 
can just get him to run up the lousy Tiber; he’s smacking 
his lips for it, now he’s got a love-letter in his lining, over 
his heart. Ah, here’s the second; now we've got the lot. 
Into the bag! When we’ve climbed up the Tiber out you 
come again!” 

But now there’s one of them in a rage all the same—little 
Hahn. He strokes his insipid beard, so as to speak more 





impressively, turning his head as he kneels, and 

“You just shut up,” he says in his nasal voice. “Don’t, 
for goodness’ sake go making out that you’ve got more in you 
than other people. Don’t make yourself utterly ridiculous, 
you a 

Albering answers, quietly: 

“Was I talking to you, Hahn? I wasn’t aware of the fact.” 

“Hark at him,” crows the other, “just hark at him. He’s 
trying to make me believe that he knows where we're going. 
As a schoolmaster he must know, he thinks. As an assistant 
master, certainly, he thinks.” 

Now Lurtjebam, who, sitting under the skylight, is attacking 
his big thin feet with foot salve, butts in: 

“Tiber? Bosh! Where is there a Mount Tiber, anyway? 
As far as I know, it’s a river where Romulus and Remus”— 
he imitates the children sitting under the she-wolf, bends his 
head back and lifts his grimy hands up—“like this—or 
clutched, well and so on. I am no teacher.” 

“A poet, that’s what you are,” says Albering; “that’s a jolly 
sight worse.” 
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“Well then, not the Tiber. No—Macedonia is the place of 
our dreams, where the olive tree grows ‘ 

“Write it down, Suhren; these are memorable words,” cries 
Albering. “Or kick him one, anyway.” 

os where the olive tree grows we will stretch our limbs. 
Mosquitoes will get stuck in the honey f 

“Bravo!” nods Hahn, who probably takes mosquitoes for 
the name of a country. 

“Say, Eisen, you red-headed darling, aren’t they going to 
give out mosquito nets to us tonight? Weren’t you talking 
about scarlet mosquito nets just now? Out with it, my 
beauty!” 

But the beauty, whose speaking apparatus has already made 
several false starts, buzzes off. 

“For God’s sake shut up all this rot! I’ve only heard one 
thing and I know that for certain because I’ve had it in my 
own hands. Hahn, just give us that mess-tin. Thanks.” 

“Well, come on,” shout several voices. 

“Thanks, my dear Hahn. Without one’s mess-tin an old 
soldier is simply—simply 4 

“Nowhere,” adds Klees. “But tell us what you know, 
quick. You were at the post office just now, weren’t you? 
I saw you coming back.” 

“One thing,” smiles Eisen, so flattered that you can see it 
even against the light of the attic window, “among others— 
would you very kindly remove bits of yourself off my coat, 
Mr. Pfeiffer. Thank you. Now then ¥ 

He looks all round without a word. You can hear the 
straw rustle. Then he whispers: 

“There’s artificial honey going in the canteen.” 

So there is. As a proof he shows us four cube-shaped 
packages which he has already inserted into his pack. On the 
instant the conversation is at an end, for all those who have 
still got a bit of money fly for their very lives to the canteen. 
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The room is empty in a thrice. Klees puts on his cap, sigh- 
ing, and goes off. Hahn stays where he is, not feeling any 
need for honey. Albering makes himself ready, and I 
remark: 

“Tl get a couple of packets for myself, too.” 

“Six,” replies my friend, “not less than six. If you’ve 
got enough honey, you’re O. K.; it makes life sweet for you. 
Come on!” 

Pabst, who overtakes us on the road, fastening his braces, 
calls out, cheerily: } 

“Run, children, run! When J hear of honey I pick up my 
feet.” 

So we hasten our steps and get to the canteen—but too 
late; the artificial honey is sold out. 

“Damn and damn!” swears my comrade. “AII the way to 
Tiber and no honey—damn it!” 

I say to him: “See those fellows in the white overalls? 
They are carrying whole piles of honey across the square. 
Perhaps we could ask one of them for some?” 

“Dry bread all the way to Tiber, that’s as good as certain, 
damn it! No, let ’em run, you ignoramus; they won’t give 
us a thing, that’s a dead cert. Look there at that one—he’s 
got a perfect war memorial of packets—he’ll put it on as 
thick as your finger. Look how he’s wobbling! Perhaps he’s 
a bit tight. Come on, we'll give him one up behind.” 

He goes up close to the soldiers in their clean white over- 
alls—quite daft. Now this one turns round, balancing his 
pile, and displays a morose countenance streaked with flour 
and sweat, and says: 

“You'll soon be at the front, comrades. You'll be well 
off there. Those of us in the field bakery are all family 
men and because of us you youngsters get bread every day in 
the trenches, don’t go forgetting that.” He nods like a trained 
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gorilla and carefully sets off again. Albering gives an angry 
spit. We go on our way along by the houses, in the shade. 


Without a word we come to the orchard path and tread on 
little apples, blown down by the wind. That makes a crack- 
ing noise. There’s Raimond’s house. I spy through the fence 
as we go by and the boy is actually there, just as I had hoped. 
I call out through the wind-blown shrub: 

“Cheerio, Raimond!” 

The boy makes no answer, and turns his back. Then sud- 
denly he turns round again and makes a sign at me which 
says “Go away.” Feeling thoroughly hurt, I go after my pal, 
who is still angrily muttering to himself. 

Here is the open plain sweeping up to the hill and up 
there the clump of fir trees towards which we are climbing. 
It goes without saying that we must mount the Hill of Calvary 
once more. Our uniforms specked with tiny seeds, we at last 
reach the chapel, where a strong breeze is blowing which 
makes the lime trees rustle and runs over the grass, so that 
it eddies down the hillside in waves of silver green, now left, 
now right, in endless jolly zigzags, and even the weeds of the 
ploughlands go beating up and down. 

We sit down in the grass under the crucifix and look at 
the tumult of the shimmering valley—in the distance walnut 
trees, their dark foliage massed closely, one against another; 
farther on towards the railway numerous poplars, airing their 
tall masts in the open spaces. The wind makes us feel happy 
again and we forget the honey. 

“How funny,” says my friend, “that we should be going 
so far away now, and so quickly. I had begun to think that 
we should have to be friends with him up there forever.” 

He glances, his head in the grass, up at the figure on the 
crucifix, around whose wooden body the long branches are 
moving and continues: 
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“T’s quite jolly to do a fatigue drill here. You feel certain 
of one thing, anyway, how beautiful it is.” 

From the road sounds the sharp trot of the horses. Then 
the hoofbeats die away—they do not concern us. 

They still go dancing in the tree-tops, but now it is the 
wind, making the leaves rustle. 

“Up, lad!” I say, and we go back home through the fields. 
On our way we pick red poppies, cornflowers, and tall mar- 
guerites—daisies from the Hill of Calvary. It is a sad fare- 
well. But forward! 

We give the flowers to the clerk Oscar, who sticks his nose 
into them. He is to put them in the S. M.’s room. Old 
Bloiboom is ill—he has overstayed his evening visits to the 
Periscope. But we have a great liking for him—his blue 
eyes always have to be twinkling over something or other in 
a jolly way. 

And it is the end of the Hill of Calvary. 


After that we begin rifle-cleaning. 

Tielbiirger’s squad sits, as usual, in the middle of the mill 
courtyard, in the shadow of a small shed covering a threshing- 
machine. Some of them climb up to the old thing, others on 
the beam of the wooden stand. 

We spend half an hour in silence, taking the rifles to pieces, 
cleaning them and putting them together again. Everybody 
is hoping that Tielbiirger will have something to say. But 
he appears not to notice this; his chiselled face is bent atten- 
tively over his rifle. He twists and turns it just as at home 
he would twist and turn a piece of fine wood in his huge 
hands. In those hands the rifle is a mere toy. Now he lays 
hold of the pull-through, sticks his middle finger in the 
grease-tin, and smears the oiling rag. 

Let him get on with it. His hour has not yet come. 

Most of the men have now finished their cleaning and are 
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blowing through the sights, hissing. It is a splendid play- 
thing—when you’ve nothing more to do you hiss through the 
sights of your gun. 

Some are gazing quietly straight ahead. There behind the 
market entrance, the other side of the square, stands the 
church, hot and stony in the sun. It is quite grey and dried 
up, with building going on in sundry holes and corners. 
It looks like an elderly schoolmistress with her white hair 
shining in the light of her children’s playground. 

And hark! There’s the noise of the children again. 
Katerina, the red-head, and after her the whole troop of 
golden-haired sisters. There they come out of the street of 
the noisy winds with a great row, and run noisily to hide 
in the protecting folds of the church. There they are hidden, 
and silent. And after a while a little girl—the youngest of 
the sisters—comes toddling across the wide pavement in a 
little blue frock, keeping up a plaintive cry: “Help me look! 
Help me look!” 

I glance at Pfeiffer, whose eyes are steadily and rather 
vaguely fixed on Tielbiirger. He is sad because he has got 
to part from his friend. He is perhaps the only one among us 
who is leaving much behind. But his rifle is the worst cleaned 
of all. Albering says to him: 

“Don’t go to sleep. Your cigarette’s falling out.” 

And Max actually puts up his hand to his mouth, where 
naturally there is no cigarette at all. Then he replies, grin- 
ning: 

“T’1l get one when I’ve finished this, old boy—one for fare- 
well. You'll give me one?” 

Albering throws one down to him, but Max misses it, so 
that it jumps over Tielbiirger’s rifle. Tielbiirger pulls the rod 
out of the barrel and then says, cheerfully, without looking 
at us: 

“Get yourselves ready today. We are going to Lutsk.” 
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There is a silence—that was the word. 

Some one asks: 

“Where is Lutsk?” 

The Meyer man answers: 

“In Russia, in the province of Volhynia.” 

Tielbiirger orders: 

“Everybody show his barrel!” 

Meyer is the first to go up to him and hold out his gun, 
the bolt in his hand. The rest of us hold up the barrels to 
our eyes once more and look through. 

“Russia,” says somebody. A weight is taken off our minds. 
Now we know it: Russia. All hands are excited; they talk 
wildly, as though some spirit had passed over them. They go 
spying through the shining rifle barrels, thinking that they 
can glimpse the future. 

Lurtjebam screws up the lid of one eye into a wrinkled 
star and gives an inspired shout: 

“Land of churches and almond women!” 

Eisenbolz spits like some red cat and says, furiously: 

“There are no canteens there.” 

Albering pronounces: 

“T see—nothing!” 

Meyer, in a soldierly attitude, says to Tielbiirger: 

“Do you think, Corporal, that there will be any brisk fight- 
ing there? Brussilov is a rough opponent, but we will throw 
him back beyond Lutsk, as far as he likes.” 

On which Tielbiirger replies, simply: 

“We'll do our bit.” 

Klees, who only yesterday, when he sent back his violin, 
was feeling very down, is more intoxicated than anybody. 
He puts his big brown eye to the small of his gun, gazes and 
gazes towards the light through the barrel, which is all atrem- 
ble in his hands, and speaks: 

“In the middle of the muzzle I can see the town of Lutsk— 
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it lies on a river of muddy water—there is a square where 
other soldiers are cleaning their weapons—they are Russians, 
white-caps, and one is putting on a cap of black fur—they 
bring a stolen cow through the street—from a gallery some- 
one is waving, a boy, running here and there uneasily, waving 
a cloth—the boy will perish if we do not come 
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HE long transport train is rolling on through the night. 
The seven soldiers in my compartment, with a hot meal 
inside them, are lying like logs. 

Still thinking about Verdun? The luminous compass glows 
in front of me on the floor. We are travelling mostly towards 
the southeast. Direct to the southeast lies Verdun. If we 
are going there, I shan’t come out of it, go my finger tips, 
twitching. 

On rolls the train, with never a stop. Perhaps we are being 
kept in reserve for the taking of the Souville salient. With 
seven hand-grenades at my belt, that’s how I shall attack in 
the middle of the storming line, right through the drum-fire 
of Tavannes, Already [ve got something in my hand—and 
there to the left falls Klees, and on my right Pfeiffer. I 
ardently wish that I, too, might go down, leaving the salient 
to take care of itself, so as to make an end of this uncertainty. 
I greet thee, the last grass tuft of Souville that I shall bite, 
spitting a little stream of blood. Farewell, Lisa. I can no 
longer think of you. My breath is going. 

My head lies on the throbbing wood, and thoughts go 
hopping about on all the branches of my little tree of life, 
like freezing birds. By the compass I follow the unswerving 
direction of our journey to the southeast. They have deceived 
us with talk of Lutsk; they have made us happy by announcing 
that we should travel through Germany. And we thought: A 
journey of hours and days through the Fatherland! A journey 
with cheering and waving flags! And after that—peace! 
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About two o’clock, however, we take an easterly course, and 
shortly afterwards northeast, for a long time. I am seized 
with a sudden tiredness. The frontier is not far off. I'll go to 
sleep and wake up to find that we are in Germany. Good 
night—and the train rolls on. 

After an hour I wake up very refreshed, feeling lively, and 
see the others lying there in the twilight. Most of them have 
covered their faces with handkerchiefs. Next to me, his head 
wrapped up in his overcoat, Pfeiffer is snoring, his face a 
dark red, breathing in and out over his tongue that lies on his 
underlip. 

I won’t risk getting up, for fear of catching sight of the 
hill of Verdun. Max Pfeiffer’s red ear has such a nice little 
lobe. Suddenly he says, dreaming: 

“T won’t go to school. Oh a 

He whimpers and moves his tongue. Then, with his butt of 
a nose in a fold of his coat, he growls, appeased: 

“School’s all over.” 

After a while his eyes are open, but still very far away. 

I raise myself carefully and look out. Is this my home 
land? The train is hurrying through a valley, and all around 
mountains are rising up out of the morning mists. From the 
mountains a long series of stone arches come striding into 
the valley, a red aqueduct, gleaming cold in the twilight, but 
free of any shadows, its flying arches red and clear-cut. They 
approach—it’s too late to wake the others—grow quite big, 
and break off suddenly, just as if it were the sublime thing to 
do—to bring them to an end quite simply and carelessly. 
There are houses as well, white and damp in the twilight, a 
whole town of white houses cheerfully strewn all over the 
place. The mist is piling up in the valley, flecking it with 
colour. A wisp of it blows by the window. For a moment 
a bird calls, loud and fierce. 

Is this Germany? Is this France? 
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It is Luxemburg—so says a station signboard. 

I am sorry to see the name Luxemburg. A name like that 
disgusts me. That’s something nobody could understand. I 
always get annoyed when I ought to be happy—that’s always 
happening. If I were allowed to paint the station signboards, 
I should leave them white. And if I had to provide countries 
with new names, I shouldn’t name them at all. Some day I 
won’t give my children any names, so that they will get on 
better together. 

E.g., there’s Pfeiffer. He has shut his eyes again and is 
dreaming his dream of school through to the end. His name 
is as misleading as it could well be. Music delights the heart, 
certainly, but his singing betrays the fact that he could never 
learn to play the flute. He is no piper. And hark! He 
agrees in his sleep, for he grunts and snores like a jazz violin. 

For an hour we roll on through a hilly landscape. The 
others wake up and I tell them that we shall be travelling 
through Germany, but they are not a bit surprised about it. 
Some of them start eating. Later on we sweep out of the 
compartment. Through the window one can see the never- 
ending steam from the engine floating away over the corn- 
fields, and exchange a word with an acquaintance who is lean- 
ing out of the next compartment. Everybody has slept well 
and is in high good humour. By the ever prettier and cleaner 
houses one can feel Germany coming nearer. It is the second 
day of Whitsun; the sun slopes down on the lovely footpaths. 

Pabst tells us: “If we go through Erfurt we shall pass 
close by my house. I hope it won’t be at night.” 

Everybody thinks quietly of Pabst’s home. Perhaps, when 
we go by, his pretty sister will be standing in the beanfield, 
waving to us. But she looks, as it happens, at some other 
soldier, with his cap straight on his head; at the moment she 
doesn’t give a single thought to her brother, who sees her dress 
disappear behind the trees, behind his apple trees, which 
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grow smaller and smaller and are gone. Better at night, 
Pabst! 

Now the men are standing at the window, jumping for joy 
and shouting hurrahs. 

“Trier, porta nigra, Mosel,” announces Meyer. 

There is no more room at the windows for Albering and 
me, and we are sitting quietly face to face. My heart is beat- 
ing pitifully; we are passing through my homeland. 

“The mountains!” cries one. 

“The river, look, the river!” another. 

“There are some boats; they are going on a Whitsun ex- 
cursion!” 

“They're going to church.” 

“Do you hear the bells? They are ringing.” 

“Quiet. Just listen!” 

“The little girls are running to the bridge. They’re carry- 
ing song-books; there must be quite twenty of them.” 

“They have run on in front of the nuns, and they are 
putting their best leg forward, too, the black ’uns.” 

“There’s a castle.” 

“Oh, beautiful. That must be an old one.” 

“Old, the devil! Why, that’s a ruin!” 

“Castle or ruin, it’s all one.” 

“Tt looks like an old wisdom tooth.” 

“Have to be restored some day.” 

“Now there’s another village coming. Get ready. We'll 
give them a shout.” 

“Hi eae 

Albering, who is trimming his finger nails, says: 

“I only wish we were in Russia. One can’t understand one’s 
own words any more.” 

I say to him: 

“Be glad that you are journeying once more across German 
soil, you old broom.” 
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“Nonsense,” he replies. “I get nothing out of it. Let them 
go on shouting; they’ll soon have had enough of it. I saw a 
chap walking across the street just now, carrying his corpora- 
tion in front of him, quite unashamed, as though it were all 
in order that we should sit here in the train and go driving all 
round the world. The devil!” 

“But perhaps he has already lost his son in France.” 

“May his belly burst if he doesn’t do something about it.” 

“Perhaps he used to be twice as fat and has lost half his 
weight through grief.” 

Albering imagines the gentleman looking twice as big 
around, and screws up his eyes merrily over his pointed nose. 
Then he says, cheerfully: 

“But the cherry trees, that’s a different thing altogether. 
Did you see the cherry trees? No? I should have a good 
look at them.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Just take a look. You'll be surprised.” 

At this moment there is a place at the window and I poke 
my head into the gap. 

And on the slopes above—cherries. They are in blossom— 
no, they are red, they are red cherries. They are ripe, you 
fellows, the cherries in the Mosel Valley are ripe! They have 
been ripening in Germany, and we never knew it. We've been 
lurching about on bastions and Hills of Calvary, our foot- 
steps grating on the sandy roads. The cherries look as though 
they have been blown out of red glass. There must be thou- 
sands of glistening trees—they are endless. Is it my Father- 
land? Is it the cherry trees of my homeland? 

But what of the aqueduct of Luxemburg? What of the 
sweet scent of the vale of Chérét? What of the bastion with 
the golden flowers among the grass? What of the weedy 
ploughlands of Montcornet moving in the wind, green and 
fiery red, sprinkled with poppies? 
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Aye, where is my homeland? How can I understand it? 

Let us hold one another’s hands and say: “Oh, wonderful 
nameless land of God, lying in thy ripening summer all 
around our cradles, flooded by the sun from sea to sea, and 
interlaced with mountains and with woods!” 

Spain comes to my mind as I found it one summer night 
after days of voyaging, and, as the anchor went down, caught 
the scent of the Pyrenees. So the Holy Spirit entered my 
heart. (Just the ordinary smell of hay, said the captain.) 
God issues out of the mountains and rested on the waters. 
How great is thy house, O God, and how splendid, and yet 
thy greatness fills it overwhelmingly and nowhere findeth 
room! 

My comrades at the window become quieter. Albering sud- 
denly lets his pocket-knife drop upright on the floor, where 
it sticks up quivering, and says, gloomily, without raising his 
eyes: 

“There is something at work that we do not understand. 
How otherwise could God allow it, that we should be less than 
this knife—nine times less? Are you frightened?” 

“Go on.” 

“Only this, then: If anyone comes in front of my gun, I 
shoot at his legs.” 


After that he remained silent for the rest of the day. We 
passed by Arfurt, but it was at night. We took the southern 
route, which made me glad, for here I never could meet Lisa. 
By the third day we were in Poland. 

In Poland there is a station where we halt for a few hours 
and are allowed to leave the train. By the station there is a 
little shop where a Jewess with cheap earrings at her powdered 
cheeks sells butter to the soldiers. Eisenbolz takes his drink- 
ing-cup with him and secretly scoops into the sack of sugar. 
Others follow his example and also obtain cheap sugar. A 
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quarter of an hour later I see the hyena sitting on a wooden 
verandah opposite, drinking cofiee with some ladies, a cigar 
in his hand, which is hanging over the railing. His stutter 
does not disturb the ladies; his pockets are full of sugar. 

In the scanty corn in front of the houses some thirsty 
soldiers are sitting about, attending to their needs, gazing at 
the little poppies or at the hyena up there. Behind the corn- 
field a man is climbing down from a cherry tree. It is Al- 
bering. He goes back with me to the train, and says: 

“The cherries here are as sour as vinegar; you have to bury 
them in honey.” 

I thought to myself: And the Jew’s little shop, with his 
pale, fat daughter, and the bedraggled corn by the railway, 
and the cherry tree with its pitiful little crop, and the country 
as it stretches out flat and treeless as far as the horizon— 
all this, too, is my country. 

It could not be poorer. It could not be better loved than 
by me 
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Y THE fourth day we had got to Volhynia and could 
see the flat meads of the Bug Valley spreading out to 
right and left of the railway, with here and there a field of 
rye shaken by the wind. That evening the train rolled across 
the red bridge over the river, and then once more we were 
surrounded by the green plain, whose immensity was swal- 
lowed up by the darkness. A beetle flew into the compart- 
ment, the whistle of the engine sounded shrill—and I sat and 
thought of my old friend, whose grave lay somewhere in this 
green plain through which the Bug rolls on and on. I thought 
of his patrols (of which I had been told) carried out so light- 
heartedly in the face of the enemy, and wished I were like 
him. His death was a simple affair: he went strolling along 
by the wire, smoking a cigarette, slender as a Greek god, walk- 
ing the earth sublimely unconscious of self. A bullet smashed 
his head, whose temples and brow I had watched during so 
many hours. How could it be possible that a life should be 
taken so casually?—I don’t know why, but I admire his 
death, coming as it did on a stroll between the lines. And 
so thinking I fell asleep. 

During the night our train was shunted for hours in a big 
station. It must have been Kowel. We did not get up for 
we felt that soon we should have to leave our compartment 
behind us, and regretted the prospect. Before our eyes loomed 
the disquieting figures of our superiors, and we could hear 
them screaming the everlasting order, March! Russia was big 
and we should never get to the end of her. And so we fell 
asleep again and the train rolled on. It was already morning 
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when it stopped at a wayside station. The sky was dismal 
and a fine cold rain was flying in the air. The call of the 
N. C. O.s rang everywhere—“Alight!” 

We were all ready, climbed out of the doors with all our 
things, and gathered together not far from the station, by a 
wet cornfield where we quickly put up tents and awaited fur- 
ther orders. Lieutenant Brause went to the station, the field 
kitchens dispensed rice, and we carried our steaming mess-tins 
back to the long tents, which were left open on the side away 
from the rain, so that we were able to see what was going on 
at the station. To the right lay rows of tents belonging to 
the other companies, like yellow sanddunes. There stood other 
field kitchens, also giving out rice and making little black 
clouds of smoke which went floating off over the distant fields. 
Straight in front, at the station, they were leading out the 
horses—Mohr, Bertha, and all the rest—while groups of 
officers stood about. Nearer to us, under a wind-tossed birch 
tree, some peasant refugees were busying themselves around 
an exhausted team of horses. One of them was a woman, 
heavy with child, who sat for hours, never leaving the birch 
tree, her long black hair, soaked and torn by the rain and 
wind, blowing about her shoulders. 

Some of us recognise a prince among the officers. He was 
quite a youngster, hardly sixteen, over-slim in figure, and his 
thin legs encased in field boots. He came sauntering towards 
the refugees, where we could see him clearly for a second. 

An Austrian soldier, who stood in front of our tent chat- 
ting with Lurtjebam and Hahn, a soaked blanket over his head, 
kept on smiling as he looked over his shoulder at the prince, 
his eye twinkling: 

“We've got some of that batch too.” 

It was just as though I had lived the scene before—the 
drenched Austrian, his beautiful teeth showing as he smiled, 
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the wind blowing through the tent and bulging it out, the 
prince turning on his heel in front of the woman. 

The idea worried me and I looked to the left over the bare 
fields where whole stretches of dusky red sorrel were mixed 
with mallows. Elsewhere battalions of yellow ragwort had 
marched up. The wind blew over them in long streaks of 
changing colour, burying itself in their midst. A few blue 
scabious hammered their heads into the olive green of the 
grass, growing very dark here, and lighter there, penetrat- 
ing the tangle of flowers, overcoming them and, with the wind 
as ally, bringing them low. 

I suddenly felt I must get out of this tent, where hobnailed 
boots stirred up the straw and the smell of food grown cold 
went blowing about, and go to give myself up to some other 
wind that would serve me better. 

I went. In cap and tunic, just as I was, and weapon-less, 
I strode out over the grass, keeping towards the storm-blown 
meadows which seemed to be busy transposing a Mozart 
sonatina into some new unusual form. I came to a ditch and 
looked back. The camp was out of sight, but in front the 
long lush grass at the edge of the ditch grew thick at my feet, 
flattened and torn in silver clumps, and there was my friend, 
too, standing on the higher bank opposite, but making no 
sign of coming to me. It was my fallen friend, he who met his 
death in the plain of the Bug. I could see him very clearly, 
his knitted brow, his slightly negligent attitude. He seemed 
to be busy trying to find something he had lost, a sheer im- 
possibility in this welter of grass. Secretly I took him for a 
solitary willow and knelt down to collect my thoughts. But 
how could I pull myself together, now that through the wind 
I could hear his voice and understand his words, commanding 
me not to help him, as he was just on the point of finding 
what he sought. If not him, whom then should I help ?—that’s 
what I wanted to know. I guessed what he meant but I wanted 
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to hear it from his own lips, even if he were only to say, “Go 
back to the tents!” But the grass rustled fiercely at his feet 
and he said nothing. A long while passed and my wet knees 
hurt. The plain seemed to be calling him back, singing her 
most enticing song, running from it into the wind, coming 
back—leaping, coming from the left and running again into 
the distance. 

At last he sprang over the ditch to me, but now it was some 
one else, with an oversized nose in a boy’s face and he said 
softly and rather fearfully: 

“Are you ill?” 

It was the prince. 

He turned again on his heel and tried to get through the 
hollow of the ditch, which was swampy and half full of 
water. 

“You can’t go that way. You'll sink in!” I called after 
him, getting up from my knees. 

Under a black cloud that was just sailing up, spitting rain, 
he turned round. 

“Are you ill?” he repeated. “I want to look about here for 
partridges. Why don’t you go back to your tent? Go and 
get there at once.” 

“Not at once,” I replied, cheerfully, because he was so 
good to look at. “You are rather like a friend of mine—I 
thought just now that you were he.” 

He laughed with amusement. Then he asked: 

“Is it quite right for you to talk to me like this? Please 
excuse what may seem a foolish question. I assure you that 
I attach no importance to forms of address, I expect you 
belong to the battalion over yonder?” 

“Yes—Lieutenant Brause’s company.” 

“Brause, oh yes, I know your 0. C. What funny eyes you 
have—simply irresistible, you know. They always let me 
win at chess. Brause as much as anybody. I had enough of 
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it and went out. I felt certain that there must be partridges 
round here. But instead of partridges I’ve found a soldier. 
But tell me, aren’t you ill, really?” 

“But you have found a partridge indeed,” I cried. “I’m 
one myself—I was just going to fly off as you came.” 

“But there, I haven’t got a gun. Never mind, I found some- 
thing else. Look here!” 

He opened his large white hand to show a tiny little plant. 

“Do you know it? That’s andromeda, the fleshy little queen 
of the swamps—rosemary. Now you know it, don’t you? To 
tell the truth, I was looking here for something like it and 
found it on the grass—Andromeda polifolium—just there on 
the other side of the ditch.” 

He closed his hand and went to and fro on his long legs in 
the grass to avoid the wet. Now in the distance, where there 
must have been a village, a heavy cloud of smoke came rising 
over the row of trees. A house was on fire, but the damp 
atmosphere kept the smoke down. Perhaps it had caught on 
fire through the carelessness of the troops. After a moment 
there was nothing more to be seen. 

“One gets used to the wet, really; but first of all you have 
to be soaked through,” said the prince, with a wrinkled fore- 
head. 

“With a forehead like that you are really my friend!” the 
words escaped me. 

“And gradually it becomes torture, to go on winning every 
game of chess. You play chess? That makes me feel better. 
We'll begin a match. Will you give me the favour of a game? 
I really mean it. Let’s sit down here, on the spot.” 

I replied: 

“Flower chess. Sorrel is king, andromeda shall be queen, 
scabious knight, mallow the bishops, with yellow ragwort for 
castle and grass for pawns.” 

He laughed mockingly, but I made him play against me. 
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The wind made the moves for us and the winner was—I 
myself. 

Although I can speak of it now quite prosaically, it really 
was an indescribable delight to defeat him and put him in a 
flutter. 

To my delight he wrinkled his forehead again. He lost 
everything—the grass, the yellow ragwort, the scabious, the 
mallow. The wind didn’t take back a single one of its moves. 

The game was over. There was a slight smell of burning in 
the air which made us uneasy, so that he went off. Almost 
at once he turned again on his heels, came up to me and said: 

“Please take off your cap. You're in a fever, but all the 
same take off this horrible thing for just a moment.” 

I did so. He nodded and went on his way. I saw him 
growing smaller and smaller as he went over the fields, and 
supposed that he was my friend and had recognised me at 
last. I ran_after him, and as I saw that he was indeed my 
friend, I put my arm round him. His head was bowed in 
thought and he said, in so friendly a manner that my heart 
beat quickly with a tender impulse: 

“We'll go to the tents. It’s better sleeping with the others 
than all alone in these troubled times.” 

We got to the tents and I lay down in the straw. 

Albering gave me some hot coffee and said: 

“Now have a sleep. I suppose you’ve been holding a gale 
in your arms.” 

I slept till the evening, when the company packed up and 
took a short march. By night we reached a village, smelt the 
smoke arising from the ruins, and slept on straw in a hut. 
Against the door opening we stood planks to protect us from 
rain, wind, and smoke. 
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le falls during the night. I awake, tormented by the 
vermin, go to the window, there to find shafts of light 
from the hidden moon cleaving the white clouds of smoke 
from the ruins as a butcher’s knife cuts tripe. 

But in the morning, as we fall in in front of the sodden 
hedges the sun is warm on our backs. What’s more, we’re 
in luck again—the Fourth Company has been detailed for road 
construction. While to the east rumbles the sullen thunder 
of guns, we are fixed up with spades and forthwith dumped 
down at long intervals on the edge of the highroad to Turisk. 
The road leads from the station eastwards, over a treeless plain 
towards the front proceeding beyond Kiesilin on to Lutsk. 
The continual downpours have soaked it to mud, cut up by 
the advancing columns and widened to suit their needs. It is 
a mud track a hundred metres wide through which we wade in 
our boots, falling out at the worst spots until the corporals 
drive us to do our jobs wherever we happen to be. 

Not far from the station, in the middle of the road, lies a 
dead horse. Albering, Hahn, and I are commissioned to do 
away with the body. 

It is a black, with a white star, and we notice that it is 
already a bit high. He’s probably been here for days, and 
on either side the deep tracks of the marching columns pass 
him by, so that he seems to be lying on a spindle-shaped 
island. The attitude in which he died expresses acute uneasi- 
ness—it gives me the feeling that at any moment he may come 
indignantly to life. His legs are stretched out rigidly except 
for the hoof of one foreleg, which is bent and crosses the 
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other. The body is swollen, and so is the greenish tongue 
hanging out of the mouth, its tip flecked with blood. 

After brief consideration we decide to bury the horse here 
in its island in the middle of the road, seize our spades, and 
mark off a six-foot trench just behind his back. For a while 
we work on in silence and make good progress. Thereon Hahn 
discovers that Albering has certainly got his spade, and angry 
words ensue. 

“T can see that the handle of your spade is firm,” says the 
cobbler, aggressively, and stops his work. He strikes his 
hand down on the handle of his spade to show that it is 
loose, and as Albering digs on without a word he flies into a 
rage. 

“This one’s no good—you know that quite well, damn you! 
Give me mine back, you dog!” 

At this my friend, too, straightens up, looks hard at Hahn. 

“Am I your dog, Hahn? Your dachshund? Your sheep- 
dog? Your-St. Bernard? It takes a fight to make that up! 
Put up your fists!” 

The veins on Hahn’s forehead swell with rage. But with 
his cobbler’s hand he easily averts the threatening spade, 
drawls contemptuously: 

“Fine words from a schoolmaster. They know everything! 
You’ve got to put up with all kinds of things in this splendid 
company—your spade getting pinched.” 

“All of you, all of you,” declared Albering, advancing on 
Hahn. 

This gay quotation of the actor Steinberg has unique effect 
—Hahn suddenly goes purple in the face, stamping with his 
feet, his fish-eyes expressing everything and nothing, on top 
of which his cap falls off his wig, which bristles up. He’s 
a real little cock, but he doesn’t utter a sound. It isn’t that he 
need consider anyone’s feelings—he simply can’t crow. 

“Hold your hats, he’s going to burst,” murmurs Albering, 
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and he set to work again. However, he neither bursts nor 
crows, but very soon calms down when he sees that we take 
no more notice of him. It can’t be said that he puts himself 
out when it comes to digging. That’s because of the loose 
handle. 

After a while the cobbler bends over the head of the horse 
and pulls a bit of paper out of its black ear. 

“Now we've found something, Suhren,” he says, pleasantly, 
handing it to me. 

On the paper these words are scribbled in pencil: “This 
is Musch of Rohrau—a true horse. Bury him.” Hahn de- 
mands it back—he wants to keep it. He, too, collects souve- 
nirs of the war. Musch of Rohrau doesn’t feel the benefit of 
it, but his rider may rest content—the wished-for grave grows 
deeper. All three of us work busily till midday, even Hahn, 
in spite of his loose spade handle. 

The orderly-rooms and field kitchen have settled them- 
selves in a birch copse. We go over there to feed. As we 
wade back to the island I think of a book written by Franz 
Hoffmann. As a kid, when I had learnt my spelling, Aunt 
Maria would read to me out of this book. She had a cover 
on the table made of little bits of wood, which could be rolled 
up. As I listened I was always looking at the little wooden 
sticks, veneered alternately in yellow and brown, and they 
seemed to me like the forest reeds in the autumn. For the 
book was always referring to Rohrau. Rohrau was a village 
where a boy grew up who liked riding horses into the water. 
The youngster’s name was Joseph Haydn. True, he liked 
playing still better. He had a fiddle which he played when 
the horses neighed of an evening in the cool grassy meadows 
of Rohrau. 

We dig and dig. From the direction of the gunfire, grow- 
ing from hour to hour, a solitary man comes along the mud 
road, whose unsteady gait strikes us. As he comes to a stop 
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near us I recognise him as the mason with whom I was in 
Laon last May. He is ina gay mood. In his buttonhole hangs 
the coveted label with the red mark—wounded, to go back. 

“Do you belong to the proud Fourth, comrades?” he shouts. 
“Say, when’s the next train going from here?” 

“We don’t know,” we reply. “Are you wounded?” 

“So it seems,” he laughs back, “and I want one that goes 
all the way to Germany. I’m going home.” 

Our island has dried up in the course of the day, so the 
mason sits down for a while by us. 

“Doesn’t he stink, the old horse?” he says, having found 
a comfortable position. “The fact is I’ve had enough of it. 
Up there it stinks like the plague.” 

“Are there so many dead horses there?” asks Hahn. 

“Horses? No fear. Not horses—men.” 

He pulls a little half eaten carrot out of his haversack and 
begins to nibble it. Albering, who has been eyeing him all 
over says: ~ 

“You must have got a bullet in your mouth; that’s the only 
hole I can see in you.” 

“Can’t you?” blows the mason, spitting a mouthful of 
chewed carrot into the horse’s grave. “Just have a look at my 
boots, then.” 

And truly, in the leg of each boot there are two tiny bullet 
holes. The bullet must have gone in-out, in-out. Yet he’d 
gone six miles. But he says: 

“T’ll go farther still on ’em, if it means getting home.” 

We quite agree with him and for a time get on with the 
job. Hahn scatters the dug-out earth into the neighbouring 
hole. Albering asks: 

“And how many Russians have you made cold meat of since 
you left our company?” 

“Don’t know. Haven’t seen one. Suddenly got this and 
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came off. But say, won’t one of those trains be coming by 
soon?” 

Looking round, I see a white smoke to the north, coming 
over the wooded hill and growing denser. It’s a train. The 
wounded man gets to his feet carefully and runs towards the 
station, the carrot in his hand. We don’t stop, though we 
should be glad to race him—jumping, hopping, going with 
him for the great holiday, on air. 

Dispirited and with envious thoughts of the mason, we see 
the train approach and come to a stop. It is carrying muni- 
tions covered up with tarpaulins. There’s nearly another 
set-to, because Hahn makes out that even at this distance of 
several hundred yards he can recognise the Oldenburg artil- 
lery. Nobody contradicts him, although it is obviously non- 
sense, for the Oldenburg artillery went up long since. Ap- 
parently Hahn is good at reading people’s thoughts. He asks, 
suspiciously: 

“Are you thinking that the Oldenburgers have gone up 
already? That’s all wrong; they’ve not. Do you think they 
have, Albering?” 

Albering does think so and is so misled as to say: 

“T can tell by the noise.” 

I think that he really will burst now. But no, he listens and 
says, importantly: 

“Perhaps you're right this time. But in that case that lot 
on the train are the reserve battery. I know them for certain.” 

There is a silence. The wind has swept blue streaks into 
the cloudlands, the sun stings like an insect. The grave looks 
deep enough to us and we decide to take a rest. However, the 
danger of a row arises once more, this time, unfortunately, 
through me. I say: 

“Why did you chuck the earth into the holes, Hahn? Surely 
that was daft!” 
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But Albering, sitting on Musch’s grave, his water bottle 
at his lips, orders: 

“Shut up, Suhren! We’re going to feed now. Hahn knows 
what he’s about.” 

So for a minute we enjoy tea-time in silence. 

Just then something happens that threatens to destroy the 
peace of our horse burial entirely. Over the three of us, each 
sunk in his own thoughts and falling to on the bread and 
coffee, not counting the last packet of biscuits from Mont- 
cornet, which Albering shares with me; over the one squatting 
down there in the pit; over the two who are dangling their 
legs; over our poor dead stinking comrade Musch—appears 
the shadow of a medium-sized devil. 

Our first thoughts move so stickily they can hardly get a 
move on. Meanwhile we see the gigantic outline of this 
creature brought into solid fact by the slanting sun, which 
makes any further doubt impossible—it is Zutschky, the drill 
master of Oldenburg. It is he. I am crumbling up pieces of 
bread between my fingers. I can see the little black moustache 
quite plainly, parted under the hateful vulture nose. 

His cheeks are blackened with smoke, though it may well 
be a week’s growth of beard. But why on earth is the 
perspiration pouring like quicksilver from under his eyes? 

That’s simple, Suhren—he’s so heavily loaded. He’s just 
come from the station, strayed from home, from the red bar- 
racks of Oldenburg where he fitted in so nicely. They have 
sent him to the front. 

Now a voice issues from the formidable presence above us; 
like thunder from a cloud we hear the well-known Zutschky. 
We are struck rigid. I pick up my bread again and wipe 
off the dirt. Old Musch lies majestic in the stillness of death, 
his mane embedded in the dried-up earth. Albering says, 
short and stubbornly: 

“Fourth Company.” 
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I take a look at my friend; he’s looking gloomily straight 
in front of him, his eyes half closed and his pointed nose quite 
white. I glance sideways at Hahn, who stares up at the 
corporal with a pained expression, then gets to his feet and 
assumes a proper attitude. Zutschky, who looms up the other 
side of Musch, standing with his legs planted firmly apart, 
his rifle at his back, the pack slung across its muzzle, turns 
with his next question to Hahn. But Albering answers him 
immediately. He says from his pit: 

“Straight ahead in the birch wood.” 

“Which birch wood?” asks Zutschky severely, his gaze still 
fastened on Hahn, who is vainly seeking for words. Albering 
says, negligently: 

“You'll find it all right, judging by the cut of you.” 

This squatting in the pit and odd manner of answering 
annoys the old-timer. He doesn’t say anything, thinking per- 
haps that it’s the manners of the front. His threatening look 
falls on recruit Hahn. But Albering continues in his chatty 
manner: 

“T say, aren’t you Corporal Zutschky? It seems to me that 
the two of us ought to know each other. In Oldenburg we 
called you the recruits’ father or something like that. Time 
flies, yes-yes—but I must say you haven’t altered a bit since 
then; you look very much the same. Well, that’s noble of 
you—and now give us a hand out of this hole.” 

And he actually stretches up his hand and blinks up at 
Zutschky as affectedly as any lady. Zutschky, however, thinks 
he has had enough. He gives an order to Hahn, with em- 
phasis, “Show us the way there. Forward,” slings his rifle, 
and goes off. 

What of Hahn? Does he again feel the blow in the back 
that this man gave him as he was thinking of his little daugh- 
ter dying? Does he feel the blood running from his nose into 
his moustache as he picks himself up from the snow-covered 
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ruts? Does he remember that he has promised himself to 
hamstring the man who is now standing before him? 

At this moment Hahn does something very simple, some- 
thing, moreover, that demands no thought—does something 
he has a perfect right to do: he clicks his heels and says, 
shortly: 

“Zu Befehl!” 

But Albering is on the spot. I sit there like a simpleton 
with the slice of bread in my hand, using my teeth on bread 
and sand, while my friend is there in a flash, reporting in his 
most official tone: 

“Private Hahn, as well as Private Suhren, is under orders 
from me. My name is Albering. I have received instructions 
from the company to get rid of this horse’s body by evening. 
I cannot allow Hahn to be taken from the work.” To Hahn he 
says, “Get on with your work, Hahn!” 

Zutschky has turned back and the powder-blackened face of 
the drill master expresses consternation. Quite unnecessarily, 
for in Hahn he has not mistaken his man—he can depend 
on him. The cobbler says, furiously: 

“You're no lance-corporal. You’ve no right to give me 
orders!” 

Albering retorts: 
' “Swim off, you soft haddock!” 

“You swank of a schoolmaster!” spits back the other, and 
stumps off across the mud after Zutschky, the loose spade 
waggling on his shoulder. We look after them as they go, 
carefully avoiding the water holes in which the blue sky is 
reflected. 

Later on we get a few of the boys together. Seven of us 
drag our recalcitrant Musch to his roadway grave and start 
throwing earth over him. 

The earth jumps off the swollen body and covers his feet, 
which at once robs him of his wild appearance. Last of all to 
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disappear is the perky little black ear with his old rider’s 
note stuck on it, the ear that has so often caught the night 
sounds of the Danube’s meadows as it cocked first forwards, 
then back. 

After that we level the spot so that nothing is left save the 
dried-up little islet scored with a multitude of hobnail marks, 
the islet that stares into the now overclouded sky, like a sad, 
dark eye, an eye with a star in its centre, a star that is out 
of sight, covered up, dead and rotted, stinking and lost—a star 
once called Musch—which is as good as a kiss to a perky, 
bushy black ear. 

With shouldered spades we go back in the eye of the sun, 
now setting in a low-lying bank of clouds, small as the focus 
of a lens and looking as if exhausted with the drying up of 
the Tursk road. We go along, right across the innumerable 
wheel tracks, right through the stream of thoughts engendered 
by this eternal hour—two grave-diggers with red fists, two 
comrades with lively eyes, blue and brown. Side by side, 
step for step. 
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XXV. THE MESS OF POTTAGE 





HE soldiers are stationed between the villages on the 
great wide road, burnt bone dry by the sun. They are 
standing about in little groups, leaning on their spades. They 
are feeling hungry, for the field kitchen has not given out any 
food since yesterday. There’s no lack of work, however, for 
whatever there is to be done becomes the job of the pioneer 
units, who are engaged in rolling it flat. Whenever the dust 
subsides you can see a stumpy corporal standing in the middle 
of the wide road, studying the field regulations with never a 
movement. That is his specific against hunger—we have dif- 
ferent ones. 

I stare out over the boundless red fields of poppies, stretch- 
ing out to the horizon in a fiery sea, stirred up all around by 
the sun, smoothing down in the distance to a flat calm. 

There’s a fly on my nose. I knock it off. Everything seems 
to conspire to mock us. A couple of potatoes don’t help 
things, especially when you take them with a bad conscience. 
Last night in wandering about I came upon a hut that looked 
deserted. Behind the pigsty there was a heap of potatoes, 
very welcome to my haversack. As I got up and made to go 
off, there appeared at the window the unspeakably grimy face 
of an old man who was pulling himself up with great diffi- 
culty by the empty window-pane, his face distorted and his 
toothless mouth popping like a rotten fruit. I made off hur- 
riedly. No doubt he hoarded his potatoes like gold. We 
boiled them and they did us some good. However, there are 
so many mouths in the company that the best organised scout- 
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ing after food doesn’t bring in much. And so today we are 
quite desperate with hunger, not fit for anything. 

Every now and then clouds of dust appear in the glare of 
the vertical sun, gradually crawling towards us. In the middle 
of each one there is a transport. Each waggon is drawn by a 
couple of small horses. The driver sits dully, the whip 
jumping in his hands—or asleep, his burnt-out pipe in his 
left hand and the peak of his cap right over his nose. His 
chin, however, burnt by the sun, looks like a big potato. 
Everywhere you see potatoes in front of you, whether it be 
noses, chins, or Adam’s apples. One transport after another 
comes lumbering by, all exactly alike. White-haired old men 
and dark-haired lads; the only things that distinguish them 
from one another are their pipes. Each driver, old or young, 
has a special pipe which anyone can envy him. Lurtjebam, 
whose long legs, weak with hunger can’t keep still, asks, as 
he goes by, which is the finest pipe we have seen. For my 
part, the best I’ve seen—quite a youngster was smoking it— 
had its bowl carved like a rose. Lurtjebam, however, the 
bespectacled one, has noticed one representing Leda and her 
swan; there’s probably not another in all Europe like it. 
Just his luck, he thinks, crossing the flood of sunshine like a 
damaged sailing-boat, but keeping clear of the island made 
by the corporal, still deep in his book. 

Of course there’s a lot of grumbling, but that doesn’t do one 
any good and it soon stops. After a few hours I start count- 
ing. Sitting with the spade in front of me, I count the wheel 
tracks, the transports, the waggons in them, individual riders, 
hussars, officers. Guns I count for two, likewise a lorry. 
Then come a few cyclists. An observation balloon counts five. 

A squad of telephonists go by and disappear a few hundred 
yards away into a deserted hut, the only one to be seen far 
and wide. When, after a short time, they reappear to go 
on their way, Albering nudges me and whispers: 
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“Come on, Suhren. Let’s see if the wire brigade have eaten 
the table or not.” 

We reach the hut, which is incredibly small. There, at a 
loom which nearly fills the whole place, sits Eisenbolz, trying 
to make the thing work. We fall to on the crusts lying about 
on the window seat, which Eisen has despised. Sitting there, 
we discover on the floor the empty tins of food left by the 
telephonists. 

“The gentlemen of the staff have had an elegant breakfast,” 
says Albering, “but there’s still some fat in them. Come on, 
boys.” 

So we take our crusts and wipe the fat out of the tins, 
Eisen meanwhile pedalling on his instrument with extraor- 
dinary skill. After all that we feel quite enthusiastic, praise 
him up, and go off. 

To go back to work does not seem very enticing, so we make 
off across the poppy field southwards, towards a distant clump 
of trees. We have to cross a mighty yellow field of rape 
plant. 

“Look at the partridges!” says Albering. “Lord! They’ve 
come down like crashed planes, as you might say.” 

Now we can perceive in the midst of the mass of foliage in 
front of us a red streak standing on a white heap of stones. It 
is the chimney of a farm that has been burnt down, rising like 
a frail tower out of a heap of blackened beams. On top of it 
there is a stork’s nest. Just as we come up to the ruins a stork 
glides over the tree-tops, settles on the nest, shakes his bill, 
and throws a mouthful of frogs into his children’s funny 
mouths. 

“There must be a lake near by; perhaps there are fish in 
it,” I suggest. And Albering retorts, 

“I smelt it awhile back. But let’s look at the garden first.” 

In the garden which we scan in feverish haste there are 
pansies which have overgrown all the paths like weeds, as 
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well as an alley of shady old lime trees, the sort of spot where 
poets, in a novel, would go walking, in order to decapitate 
mushrooms with their walking-sticks and to think out novels 
in which other poets go walking, and so on. 

Then we come upon red-currant bushes. Unfortunately, 
all the fruit is still green. We eat some, but turn away and 
go on, shaking our heads. Albering’s nose grows still spikier, 
sniffs the air, and he stalks off quickly. 

Between the trees appears the shining surface of a pond. 
We can see three people who have thrown off their clothes and 
are wading through the water, pulling a net behind them. One 
of them has a shock of red hair whose colour we know well. 
Strange to say it is Eisen. We run to the spot where they are 
preparing to land. Eisen arises from the water like a god— 
a flame of red hair on his chest—shouting, full of excitement: 

“Now for the gribble-grabble! Now for the gribble-grab- 
ble!” 

The other two soldiers, elderly, bearded reservists, pull the 
net ashore with anxious faces. As it turns out, they have got a 
couple of carp, medium-sized. One of the reservists, who, to 
judge by his corporative appearance, has seen better times, 
growls: 

“They belong to Hoppe and me. We found the net!” 

And Hoppe, who wears a black star like an immense Pour 
le Merite on his emaciated chest, points to Eisen, crooking his 
hand over his decoration: 

“But you only came just now, quite at the end. You'll 
have to do without it.” 

“What the hell!” says Eisen, who has already got one carp 
in his hand. “Fair division, that’s the army way. One for 
you two—one for me too. And as I’ve already fed, my two 
friends here shall have it. Isn’t that right, you boys?” 

He hands the fish to Albering, who immediately sets to 
opening it. The other two go off growling, with the remaining 
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carp and their net, apparently for another attack on the fish. 
The sound of their peeved voices comes back to us, the 
shrunken one’s bass alternating with the cultivated high Ger- 
man of the skinny Hoppe, until they disappear behind the 
sunlit reeds. Where is Eisen? He is gone like a fiery angel. 
Albering has finished his job, snaps his knife shut, sticks the 
fish into his pocket, and we go back to the road. We haven’t 
any fat to fry it in, but perhaps we'll get some. When we 
get to the spot where we were working we find the others gone. 
We decide in any case to return to our village of Tulistsoff, 
so as not to run any risk of missing food. But a cyclist tells 
us to go westward to the neighbouring village, shouting: 

“Everybody is ordered to the bridge. Big Bertha has fallen 
through.” 

So we hurry off to the bridge, a dark tail sticking out of Al- 
bering’s pocket. It is an hour’s walk and I get there done up, 
my legs drooping with hunger. 

But at the bridge there’s a great show. A 21-cm. gun be- 
longing to an Ulm battery has broken through the wooden 
bridge, half destroying it. The gun is up to the axle in the 
morass—an inscription in pink letters announces that it bears 
the name of Rosa. Anna and Gerda are already standing 
amid a crowd of horses on the other side. They have man- 
aged it. ; 

In addition there are several hundred soldiers lying about 
or making themselves useful, as well as officers busily making 
arrangements. On the sound side of the bridge there are two 
corpulent lieutenants belonging to the battery, holding their 
cameras in readiness. The officer commanding the battery, a 
small black-haired captain, a little cane in his right hand, 
gives loud orders in a South German dialect and runs on to 
the bridge and back again. He gives the impression that first 
he should collect himself a littlkh—smoke a cigarette, perhaps. 

Meanwhile they have harnessed six horses to the gun, as well 
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as a long rope along which a crowd of men are lining up. 
Heave! But Bertha won’t budge. * After repeated attempts the 
captain orders heavy planks to be fetched from the village. 
Albering and I join the group detailed for this, and come to 
the houses. They have already begun pulling down a barn. 
Up on the roof sits Pabst, bareheaded, directing operations. 
He is always on the spot wherever there is anything sensible 
to be done. But today he doesn’t appeal to me. In response 
to my wish Albering sets out with me again on our search for 
food. With his hand in his fish pocket he said: 

“And if there’s nothing else doing, we’ve got this, anyway.” 
We knock at the door of a house, which opens. A grubby 
little Jew appears and informs us that the bread has only just 
been put into the oven and won’t be ready for another two 
hours. He is excited; there is only the top button left on his 
coat to keep it together, and that may come off at any mo- 
ment, since it is hanging by only a couple of threads. As the 
little man’s got quite a corporation, it will be quite unneces- 
sary for him to sew the other buttons on again; they wouldn’t 
do up in any case. By the solitary button, which seems only 
to be awaiting the next dinner to pop off, shines a long streak 
of grease and dirt, which doesn’t lose itself until it reaches 
the lower edge of his coat. 

“Give us some as it is, Abraham; we’ve got some money!” 
shouts my friend. My heart is beating. But the Jew retreats 
fearfully behind the door. Albering sticks his boot into the 
opening of the door and snorts: 

“Give us some fat, Abraham, some fat, you gluttonous son 
of Baal!” 

The little chap suddenly knocks the wedged foot out with 
surprising strength and bolts up in a trice. 

“You son of a ”? storms my companion, “you might at 
least have boiled us your coat!” 

We decide to go on a bit. Now comes the turn in our 
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fortunes. A soldier belonging to the ammunition train comes 
up to us—an elderly man, of powerful appearance and with 
a fine full beard. He looks just like a picture, standing before 
us quietly and well-groomed, in his light drill jacket. His 
deep-set eyes have a kindly gleam (amber or copper or honey, 
I thought later. They changed from one minute to another). 
He enquires in a low, good-natured voice: 

“You are wanting to buy some bread? Youre hungry? 
No, the Jew’s got none ready. You come along with me.” 

He goes on in advance and we follow him anxiously, as we 
would follow a doctor into his consulting-room. He goes 
across some yards and along by a tent from which some ele- 
gant leather leggings peep out like uncomfortable implements. 
At last we find ourselves in a room where we can sit down. 
The soldier returns to the subject. 

“T must tell you that we have no bread left, either, but 
T’ll go and see whether there is still some lentil soup left. Do 
you eat lentil soup?” 

Oh, most certainly we eat lentil soup. 

In front of us on the table stands an earthen dish filled with 
good warm lentil soup, as well as two white plates and two 
clean spoons. We sit there eating, elbow to elbow, without 
stopping to count the little peas, and not worrying about any- 
thing else. There is a ladle, too, and when you’ve emptied 
your plate you fill up again. As he does so Albering twinkles 
at me as though to say, “Well, you grasshopper, what about 
it?” 

There is a stove in the roqm at which the soldier, in his quiet 
way, is busying himself, without taking any notice of us. Only 
once, as he kneels at the stove, he addresses the mouth of it 
with the words: 

“But you don’t need to leave any, you two.” 

This reminder is not really necessary, for we fill our plates 
a third and fourth time, smiling at one another. After that 
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I’ve had enough. Albering takes yet another plateful and 
finishes it with a whisper: 

“Well, Suhren, that’s done. Now let ’em all come.” 

“Now we must give him our best thanks,” I say, softly. We 
stand up and Albering says: 

“We do not know how to address you—what rank you 
hold.” 

The soldier turns to us with a smile. 

“Just a private like you, comrades.” 

I say to him, “We were very hungry, so you have provided 
for us at just the right time.” 

Albering urges: “Let us go. This gentleman has got things 
to do—he’s expecting more guzzlers. We’ve had an extraor- 
dinarily good feed. Couldn’t eat a bit more. Very best 
thanks.” 

Hesitating and serious, the soldier says: 

“Must you go? And leaving some in the dish? Take the 
rest with you, do. I'll put it into a tin for you.” 

He does so and we make off quietly, I with the filled-up tin 
in my arm, and Albering, out of whose pocket appears the 
sadly drooping tail of the bright fish, going on ahead. The 
farther we get from the house the more he quickens his pace. 
Arrived at the barn, we find that it consists of nothing but 
the four clumsy corner timbers with a remnant of roof between 
them. The men have gone, so we take the road back to the 
bridge. Albering tries to run, but falls back into step, al- 
though urging speed. We are both in the best of spirits. 

“To think that it should happen to us!” cries my companion. 
“And the best of it is that we’re not even entitled to it. Has 
anybody ever heard anything like it? Lentil soup—the so- 
called red pottage that is praised in the Bible—and plate after 
plate of it, as much as you can manage!” 

“Strike me dead,” I snort, “I couldn’t get a bit more down— 
that’s how full I am.” 
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“Full as a walrus. Can’t run any more. Let’s stand still 
for a bit. You can give me the pot.” 

He holds it to his breast like a little child and behind him 
the spaces between the trees are lit up by the red immensity of 
the poppy fields. I feel I could live in this country forever. 
The wind sways the tree-tops. On a bush close by us a little 
wren has suspended herself like a round fruit, tossing up 
and down. 

“Can’t you really go any farther?” says my friend, thinking 
hard. “Nor can I. What can we do with the pot?” 

“We can’t take it with us to the bridge.” 

“They would kill you. We'll put it here under the bush— 
no one will find it. When we’re finished down there we'll 
fetch it. Red soup is pretty good warmed up, too. We'll have 
it all to ourselves, eh?” 

I think that a sound idea. We cover the tin with twigs and 
run down to the bridge. 

Just as we get there, ready to join in the job, Bertha is 
dragged out of the swamp to the cheers of those around. The 
horses stand there atremble and the soldiers scatter. Albering 
goes back to fetch the tin, while I remain by the bridge, lying 
on the grass. What a beautiful day. 

After a while my friend returns, looking bewildered. He 
tells me that the tin has been tipped over, so he has left it 
there. 

“By itself?” escapes me as I stand up. 

“By itself, you ass!” sneers Albering. “Come on, we'll go. 
By itself, says the man. Perhaps it was the devil or some one. 
Or do you think that I have lapped it up? Eh?” 

“Rot!” 

“If I had I should be rude, my boy, for I’m stuffed up like 
a walrus. Besides— Oh, well 7: 

We slip out rapidly in order to get to our quarters in Tulist- 
soff. My friend pulls a biting face and keeps quiet. By 
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the hut with the loom we overtake Pfeiffer, whose groggy 
legs try to keep pace with our lively ones. The sky is now as 
red as the earth. Max, talkative from hunger, moralises: 

“This is a miserable country. Miserable as a graveyard. 
Nothing nowhere. You think you’ve got something and when 
you look twice you’ve got nix. A miserable country, 
comrade! 

“And why is it? The reason, I mean to say—what’s the 
reason? I'll tell you, comrade, it’s the awful hunger every- 
where. No one can keep body and soul together here. They 
all go the same road. And the road—what’s wrong with the 
road? It’s too long, that’s what I say. We’ve come too 
far. You could smoke a good many thousand cigarettes 
this road. And then you’re not at the end. And where are 
we? In Russia. That’s a huge country; many as come this 
way won't come back. The way’s too long and the grub doesn’t 
keep up. They say ‘be patient’ and mean ‘go hungry.’ That’s 
what I say. 

“And then I always think of the good food at home. Every 
day beans in milk. I could come a long way for them and 
only had to go into Mother’s kitchen. ‘Now then, Mother, 
what’s today?’ I says. ‘Beans, my boy,’ she says, with her 
face all aglow. ‘So,’ I says. And I tease her and say, ‘With 
water?’ No, that was never with water, comrade, that was 
always with milk.” 

So his talk goes on as we approach Tulistsoff. At the 
entrance to the village stand great wooden crosses tilted so 
as to lean on one another, like brothers. Pfeiffer is just say- 
ing, smiling, “If I had beans in milk here we wouldn’t be 
hunting about now, the three of us, Albering neither; dull, he 
is—cigarette merchant I call him ” when Albering sud- 
denly plunges his hand into his pocket, seizes the fish, and 
slings it at Pfeiffer, whom he misses. Max—a kingfisher— 
snatches up the carp from the ground and stumbles along with 
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it by the garden hedge. To run better he actually sticks it into 
his mouth, and in a trice he has disappeared. 

We go off into fits of laughter, neighing into the sunset 
sky. My friend suddenly grows quiet; his face is drawn and 
he looks at me sharply. 

“Are you feeling miserable, too?” 

“No,” I answer, still laughing. 

“Oh, well,” he goes. And after a pause: “Perhaps you 
remember that it was a mess of pottage for which Esau 
bartered his rights as the eldest son. I think we were Esaus 
today, for wanting to eat up everything ourselves.” 

He is right and it makes me feel uncomfortable. We reach 
our barn in silence. I indulge the slight hope that our com- 
rades might have had some food and that they would be feel- 
ing cheerful. But nothing had been given out except coffee. 
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XXVI. BEASTIE-BEASTIE 





UR company is still engaged on road-making, and goes 

from village to village in the wake of the troops, who, 

after bitter fighting at Tverdini and Kiselin, are throwing the 

Russian divisions back on Lutsk. They must be having heavy 

losses in front, for today we are encountering long rows of 

waggons on which little flags bearing the red cross droop in 
the quiet air. 

It is close on midday and quiet reigns towards the front, 
but the moment the company sits down by the great roadway 
to eat, the thunder of guns reawakens, growing quickly to a 
long, restless roll, loud reports from the near-by batteries 
joining in with a roar. We are squatting on a little hill— 
Albering, Lurtjebam, Klees, Eisenbolz, and I—quite quietly, 
listening to the ever-increasing reverberations, swallowing our 
over-hot food, and making as little of the usual noise as possi- 
ble in scraping our mess-tins with our spoons. 

After a while Eisen, the red-head says: 

“Spoken to the lieutenant, Beastie-Beastie?” 

“Sure,” goes Klees. 

For Beastie-Beastie is Klees—that’s his nickname. With 
his sensitive ears he could not bear to hear us sing, “A 
Tyrolese would a-hunting go.” Of course it was enough to 
make anybody sick, the way the company would go on sing- 
ing nothing but Tyrolese songs. They had become so 
estranged from themselves, from home, from their own inner 
purpose, that they took up with singing them, but they sang 
joylessly, only just enough to avoid making Brause furious, 
I felt just as bad as Klees whenever I heard the line. 
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“Bu—ut the beastie-beastie was too sly... .” 


However dull I may have become, it always gave me such 
a sinking feeling in the stomach that I came to feel that 
beastie-beastie signifies the despair a soldier feels, the same 
as a rigid yawn or a cold sweat. Klees once shewed his 
resentment openly, after which they called him Beastie- 
Beastie. 

But Eisen wants to know more—he ventures: 

“Asked about leave?” 

Klees, in high good humour, licks the underneath of his 
spoon, bending his head gracefully, and says: 

“You just listen. I made a complaint today.” 

“Complaint,” nods Eisen, “and about Zutschky, too.” 

“No question about it,’ agrees Lurtjebam—“about the 
marvellous finger-nail phenomenon. You won’t find such 
finger nails in the whole Russian army. They are gloriously 
black—might have been meant for making good nourishing 
soup.” “ 

“The pig,” murmurs Albering. 

But Eisen grunts, stuttering with expectation: 

“But tell us about your complaint, Beastie!” 

“Don’t interrupt, then,” says Klees, full of his story, as 
he wipes out the lid of his mess-tin with scorched grass, 
“don’t interrupt me, you fellows. You see my mess-tin here, 
the most horrible thing in the world, red with rust inside, 
eaten through and through, impossible to keep clean; and 
as for getting it bright—not a hope.” 

“We know. Go on.” 

“That swine, the quartermaster in Oldenburg, issued this 
to me.” (I take note of his choice of language—even Klees 
is being military now.) “I was the last to go up, took the 
thing cheerfully under my arm, and went off with it to the 
kitchen, They were dishing out prunes. As I take off the 
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lid I see that the inside’s a red cavern—all mouldy. The hole 
is stopped up with a spider’s web, with a fat spider spinning 
to and fro.” 

“Like Cerberus,” says Lurtjebam, to complete the story, 
his spectacles gleaming. 

But Eisen says, in disgust, 

“That was a lousy trick,” and turns up his trousers, search- 
ing vigorously for vermin. 

Albering, who knows very well that in those days one mess- 
tin was as good as another to our Beastie because of the 
little girl who used to wait for him outside in her blue 
jacket, with an umbrella under her arm—Albering suppresses 
his scorn, because he has eaten his fill. 

A pipe gripped in his teeth, he contentedly hums the song 
of Kaiser William, but he makes a mess of it, not being able 
to sing a note, not that that makes any difference to him, 
Klees seems not to notice it today. He goes on: 

“T always had the devil of a time with this beast of a 
mess-tin. It never was perfectly clean, not even in the good 
old days in France where there was water and sandpaper 
handy. Here in Russia it has got more and more rusty. I 
often went to the kitchen and tried to get some water, but— 
keep your hands out! said the Bull and bathed his own 
horns in it. Once I slipped along to their water hole in the 
dark, and they would have set their dog on me if they had 
had one. So after that I simply took grass and a bit of sand 
for scouring it. Now I can’t get even that and I have to wipe 
it out with grass.” 

“Leave the grease in it,” advises Lurtjebam, “it will glaze 
the inside for you, and the rust will get asthma.” 

“Well, and what does Zutschky say?” continues Eisen. 

“Zutschky? He says nothing, but—‘You swine,’ he says, 
every time I held it out to him, and it wouldn’t have taken 
much for him to spit in it. Yesterday evening after we'd 
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fetched coffee, I’d had enough of it at last. It had got on 
my nerves—day in, day out. You simply can’t put up 
with it.” 

We shake our heads—you can’t put up with it. 

“So I went along to Brause, who had just sat down to 
breakfast with the fat lawyer over there under the elder bush. 
They were feeling jolly and laughing away, and so I thought 
now was the time. But I was sly about it, boys. As a matter 
of fact, I didn’t make a complaint at all.” 

“Quite right,’ approves Eisen. “You'd have been in for 
it if you had, Beastie.” 

“A soldier who makes a complaint is a mole,” asserts 
Lurtjebam. “You've got the right to complain, certainly, but 
that’s as much as to say, that if you're a mole you can 
make a complaint to the moon.” 

Klees smiles. 

“There you are; that was just the sly part, that I said, 
‘Herr Lieutenant, I want to ask for a new mess-tin.” He 
asked, ‘What for?’ I showed him the one I had and said, 
‘I can’t eat out of it, and I can’t get it clean, either.’ 

“Does it leak?’ said he. ‘No.’ ‘Then it is perfectly good. 
What do you want?’ ‘I get sworn at about it every day by 
the kitchen corporal.” ‘What does he say, then?’ ‘He says 
“swine” every meal-time, and when I get coffee, too.” Then 
they both started laughing, Brause and the lawyer chap, and 
the fat un told him a yarn about his recruit days, how once 
they pinched him for weeks on account of a lost lid. They 
didn’t know what to do with themselves for laughing. I stood 
there, meantime, waiting, and Brause came to and said: ‘You 
must let things like that go in one ear and out the other. 
That’s the army, and it will always be the same. And I 
can’t get you a new one, either. Where could I get it? 
I should advise you to win one, but—not in my company!’ 
Then some one came running up and reported that they were 
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wanted by the major. They jumped up and went to the road. 
There was Major von der Heyde, as you saw, lying on the 
cart 4 

“Barbarossa,” goes Eisen, nodding. 

<5 with his red beard. But his face was green, because 
his leg had been shot away. He asked for some water, and 
you should have seen Brause nip off!” 

“We did,” confirms Lurtjebam. “He came flying over the 
hedge like an acrobat, just where I was standing.” 

“As far as Barbarossa was concerned, he might have hopped 
along quietly,” says Albering, “even by then.” 

“He was a brave, simple chap,” says Eisen, “especially 
simple. Kunnemann once took him for a motor driver. He 
was at his post in the trenches, and some one came along and 
said: ‘Why don’t you report to me?’ 

“Kunnemann flew into a rage and shouted: ‘Do you think 
I report to every damn fool motor driver?’ And it was no 
one but Barbarossa, shows how unassuming he was. But 
what did you do then, Beastie?” 

“T? Well, naturally, I was dismissed, and it seemed idiotic 
of me to be thinking of my own bloody business, with him 
lying there like that.” 

After a while Eisen spits into a tuft of nettles and says: 

“So it was all in vain, Beastie? Might have expected it.” 

“Not altogether,” smiles Klees, and combs his hair with 
outspread fingers. (It strikes me how thick and stiff his 
fingers have become—certainly quite useless for the violin). 
“Not altogether. Listen, you chaps. When we were at work 
this morning, Pfeiffer and I were standing together right 
down by the road where it turns and where that dud car is 
lying. As there was nothing to be seen, we crawled behind 
the bushes. Then I heard hoofs and peeped out to see who 
the enemy was. Behind my bush, I saw Brause and Fatty 
riding by, just as Brause was saying to the other one, loudly: 
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“If the corporals bully the men in my company, I'll give 
them a damn good wigging.” I rolled back to Max, who 
was asleep, and lay there looking up to heaven, taking the 
grasshoppers for rockets, trilling as they climbed up, and 
trilling again as they fell.” 

We shouldn’t have thought Brause capable of anything like 
that, and so we feel satisfied with him. But suddenly every- 
one turns his attention to the road. A regiment is going by, 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, on its way to the front. At 
the same time, rolling along slowly in the opposite direction 
comes a cart bearing the wounded, the regiment turning aside 
to let it pass. The side of the cart is right in front of us 
and the red, fevered face of a young soldier reaches over the 
side. He announces, enthusiastically: 

-“Shot in the hip and foot!” 

Next moment we can see the regiment. Clouded in dust, 
it marches by almost silently; only the clinking of the bayonets 
and spades is audible. At the head of the column we see 
the shadows of the horsemen in a golden dust. Close upon 
them follows the swarm of legs, of hanging heads and helmets, 
rifle packs and haversacks. The faces are covered with white 
dust—they are the same colour as the boots. In ghostly 
silence they pass by, through the sand—company after com- 
pany, like some long animal with an immense, twelve-jointed 
body, crawling and gliding through the world, slowly and 
surely, towards some unknown goal. 

But Klees’s eyes have found a goal. He says: 

“In the last company there was a man who looked ever so 
jolly—a regular lad. His cheeks shewed pitch red through 
the crust of dirt. Something told me he was a beekeeper. He 
was certainly dragging a lot of honey in his haversack, that 
he had got hold of in some village.” 

Eisen announces: “I saw one who won’t do another mile; 
he was ready to drop.” 
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Some one, says lightly: “We’ve all seen them like that, 
only they won’t drop.” 

A quarter of an hour goes by in talk over dropping. Sud- 
denly Lurtjebam whispers, excitedly: 

“Look at the little °un! Traveller for Sand & Dust, Limited.” 

He points with his finger at a solitary soldier, a straggler 
from the regiment, who is trailing slowly along the road. 

“They ought to have left him at home,” says Eisen, sym- 
pathetically, “Brussilov won’t be worrying.” 

The little soldier toils along painfully, his short legs stir- 
ring up the dust, and his long dusty neck flopping on his 
collar at every step. It looks just as though his head is 
dragging his over-laden body along behind it, by the strands 
of his neck muscles. 

“The racehorse Orchid was given thirty kilos too much 
weight,” says Lurtjebam, as if he were reading out of a sport- 
ing paper. Klees gets up, however, goes over to the soldier, 
takes his pack, and accompanies him down the road to the 
wood. Lurtjebam, who has not taken his eyes from the 
stranger, nods: 

“Orchid is startled, draws ahead, and takes the head of the 
field on the straight.” 

And in fact, immediately after Orchid came three other 
stragelers, ten paces apart from one another, each in his own 
cloud of dust. Albering, Eisen, and I take their packs and 
go along with them. Lurtjebam remains behind alone. As 
he cannot catch sight of any others wanting help on the road, 
he gets peevish, yawns and, calls after us: 

“Greet God, if you meet!” 


There’s the regiment we’re after, resting on the edge of 
the forest. After the stragglers, hidden by bushes from the 
eyes of their comrades, have hoisted on their packs again, we 
go back in good spirits. The sun goes down. Eisen knows 
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of a potato dump; Albering and he go climbing up a sand- 
hill. Beastie and I remain on the road, and decide to visit 
the Jew milkseller. As we go along between dusty hedges 
Beastie says, softly: 

“I believe they'll give out letters again today or tomorrow. 
We’ve already been here for nineteen days, and the ban has 
been raised. I’m sure to be the first to get letters, and then 
quite a dozen.” 

“Why should you be the first? You think that just because 
you’re in love.” 

On which Beastie’s eyes meet mine in a long indulgent gaze. 

“Yes that I am—hut then, so are all of us.” 

Klees knows about Lisa; he has seen her gliding over the 
anemones of the Odeon wood in her red shoes. We all know 
more about one another than we realise. 

“Youre right, Beastie.” 

“T’ve got one favourite idea,” he smiles back. “When I 
get home [ shall go in for my organist’s exam. at once, and 
get a place as head teacher. I think about it every day, and 
of a little schoolhouse with a heap of rambler roses on the 
walls. It often seems near enough to touch—it does today. 
I’m quite enchanted by it.” 

I can’t help saying: “You will be happy even if your 
house has no rambler roses on the wall. Once you get as 
far as that, you’ll jump for joy and clap your hands. The 
most hateful wall, soiled by decay and rain, will delight you 
when you go up to it for the first time with your wife. Don’t 
you think so, Klees?” 

At this moment we catch sight of two young soldiers in the 
grass between the hedges, who invite us by signs to clear out. 
We don’t know what they want, and soon after get to the Jew’s 
dwelling. 

Two tiny black-haired boys are lying in front of the door. 
They have covered themselves with sand up to the shoulders, 
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and take no notice either of us or of the thunder of the guns. 
We wait awhile and hearken across the meadows towards the 
east, where a heavy purple cloud is coming up, plunging the 
marigolds in darkness. 

Then a strange soldier appears on the threshold in shirt 
sleeves and growls ungraciously: 

“You can’t get served here—you’d better try elsewhere. 
The old man is in the garden, waiting for the stars, and 
Miriam isn’t in the best of humours.” 

But suddenly the old Jew is there too, tall and dried up, 
with a very expressive countenance, the nose set in it long 
and straight—the face of a real man as against the orna- 
mental dummy of the shirt-sleeved one. 

He throws his arms aloft and overwhelms us with a flood 
of words. Klees and I stand like stones. Which is he more 
like—Jesus or Judas? The soldier answers the unasked ques- 
tion, murmuring: 

“They want some milk, Judas.” 

He may have been here a couple of days, but he lounges 
in the door of the hut as if he had sat out a long winter 
inside and got fever in consequence. He yawns, glances in 
a bored sort of way at the two wagging little heads of the boys, 
and spits. We put our coins in the Jew’s big aristocratic hand, 
which closes on them eagerly. 

After we have drunk our milk we go back past the hedges 
where the two soldiers are still lifting their faces above the 
grass. Klees’s face grows thoughtful. Then he comes back 
to his story of the complaint he has made and smiles with 
pleasure. 

“The best of it is that I know for certain that Zutschky 
has been blown up. I’ve known it since midday today, at 
dinner-time, when things began to get a bit smelly, because 
Zutschky was looking for me. Of course, I need not have 
worried, because he doesn’t know any of us. So far as I’m 
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concerned, he knows only my mess-tin, but the idiot didn’t 
think of that. I had put myself right at the end of the rank. 
Tielbiirger was the orderly corporal, and he had to point out 
which was Kleist. Kleist—he had gotten it into his head he 
must find Kleist. When he was up to me and had come to 
the end of the row, Zutschky looked at our corporal, but he 
shook his head and said, looking right by the tip of my nose, 
“No, Kleist is not here.” Then I knew that Zutschky had 
had a rubbing up and that a complaint to the Prussians does 
a bit of good, after all. Provided—that you are sly about it.” 

We laugh and give Tielbiirger his due. But when we got 

back to our barn, Beastie was summoned to the orderly-room. 
4 

The orderly-room is a Russian peasant’s living-room. When 
Klees enters and clicks his heels, Sergeant Major Bioiboom 
and Engelke are sitting together behind the table, raising two 
glasses filled with red wine and toasting love. They purse 
their upper lips—Bloiboom his bushy one, Engelke his clean- 
shaven one. There is no sign of a bottle, it’s probably under 
the table. 

Bloiboom is smiling away over his glass: 

he and when my first youngster was born I said to my- 
self: ‘Now T’ll give up the corn business; now I'll plant 
roses —the rare sorts, only the rare sorts, my dear Engelke— 
‘my angel,’ I said to my wife. But what do you think she 
wanted ? 

“Your Maxi won’t get fat on roses, you old lout,’ she said, 
and, ‘No roses without thorns,’ she said. ‘But, my angel,’ I 
said to her, ‘it is quite true, my angel, that only the scent 
remains. What is it the poet says?’” 

“Somebody’s there, Herr Bloiboom,” says the sixth-former. 
Bloiboom, too, has taken notice of Klees, and asks him, 
anxiously: 

“Are you thirsty, soldier?” 
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“Private Klees, to report to the sergeant major,” reports 
Beastie. 

“On account of Corporal Zutschky,” explains Engelke, put- 
ting down his glass. Now Bloiboom puts down his, too, and 
he asks, sternly: 

“How long have you been a soldier, Klees, you violinist?” 

“Six months, sir.” 

“Six months! That’s astonishing! You could knock the 
heads off a good many bottles in that time. Eh, Engelke?” 

“Certainly, several bottles,” confirms the sixth-former. 
“But 29 

“Several bottles, quite right, my little angel. I am your 
little lout. And you, Klees, don’t you know after so many 
bottles that you must first ask your bottle—your sergeant 
major—when you want to make a complaint about anybody 
to the lieutenant. Eh?” 

“T have made no complaint about anyone,” protested Klees, 
his heart thumping. 

“What does he say, angel?” 

“He only wanted to have a new mess-tin, he says, if I 
understand him rightly; but that is a breach of regulations, 
too,” explains the other. 

“What shall we do about it, angel?” 

“In these cases I always take care to give an imposition,” 
belches the little angel. 

“Quite right, for there are no roses without thorns and 
without scent. Well, then, Klees and violinist, write out for 
me by tomorrow morning fifty times, the sentence: 

“Tf I want How does it go on, Engelchen?” 

B a new mess-tin,” advises Engelke.” 

“It always begins with the lieutenant—so, you write, then, 
Klees: ‘If I want to speak with the Herr Lieutenant I must 
first ask the sergeant major.’ Write it so, fifty times, by 
tomorrow. Understand?” 
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“Zu Befehl, Herr Feldwebel.” 

“Would you like a gulp by way of a tonic, my dear Klees?” 
“T am a teetotaller, sir,” counters Beastie, his voice trem- 
bling with rage. 

“What is he, Engelchen?” 

“He,” stutters the sixth-former—‘he doesn’t take anything 
Herr Bloiboom, absolutely nothing.” 

“What! nothing, Engelchen?” 

But now the other one’s train of thought is muddled. He 
says: 

“He has broken his legs.” 

Whereupon a general helplessness ensues. Beastie feels 
himself dismissed and goes. He returns to the barn quite 
done up and sits down silently on a pile of planks. That 
he, a teacher, should have been given an imposition, just 
finishes him. At last he takes notepaper and pencil, and 
begins to write out his sentence in a fine hand. The sun 
falls, like a red peach, into a basket of cloud. 

Eisen puts his concertina into Lurtjebam’s hands, gets up 
from the fire where the potatoes are roasting, and glances over 
Klees’s shoulder. He sees the situation in a flash. 

“You’ve got an imposition, Beastie? Just listen. Beastie’s 
got to do an imposition because of Zutschky.” He explains it 
to us in detail—he knows all about it already. 

“That would be mad > shout some of them. 

“For—Beastie-Beastie was too sly,” sneers a voice, accom- 
panied by the concertina. 

Klees looks helplessly at Albering, who says: 

“I wouldn’t do it. At least P’'d go to the orderly-room 
and let them give me candles, paper, and pencil. It'll be 
dark in no time, and there isn’t a candle in the whole com- 
pany. Even the moon’s on strike tonight.” 

To Klees this appears much too daring, but the others 
encourage him with, “Go on!” and, “You know the old ’un!” 
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Klees will not betray his intentions; he chews his pencil and 
gazes sadly into the evening sky. Today’s triumph is all over 
for him. Everybody turns to the fire again, to eat hot pota- 
toes and smoke. Then, after some reflection, Eisen says: 

“That’s all twaddle about the sentence. He’s absolutely 
no need to do it. As an old soldier I say he simply does 
not have to ask the old ’un if he wants to speak to Brause.” 

“Why doesn’t he? It’s down in the regulations!” 

“Why not? Why, because there happens to be a war on, 
you lousy recruit!” 

The old soldier feels big, everyone is hanging on his words; 
he spins them out, without a stutter: 

“It would obviously be damn nonsense if you had to ask 
the sergeant major, sitting in his orderly-room six miles be- 
hind, whether you could speak to the lieutenant, who is lying 
close to you in a shell-hole! Does that make it clear to 
you, sir?” 

“Kisen’s quite right! Sure as eggs.” 

Meyer drawls: “But orders are orders—don’t forget that, 
Eisenbolz.” 

Nobody pays any attention to the would-be officer except 
Klees, who in spite of the growing darkness sets himself again 
to his task. 

Eisen snarls: “And now he sits there and actually writes 
the muck on his own expensive notepaper—and in Latin 
script, too. Are we living among children here, or are we 
living among soldiers? It’s enough to kill the cat.” 

“Orders are orders,” comes Meyer’s voice again. “How 
else could the war be carried on? You can’t go making special 
cases.” 

“Go and take castor oil, you customs goat!” swears Eisen. 

“The more schooled, the more fooled,” says some one. 

“They want some one to laugh in their dirty mugs,” brags 
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another, with reference to the corporals. The group is out 
of humour; some decide to go into the barn and turn in. 

Then two figures loom up out of the darkness and approach 
the fire. The talk dies away, for it is the two sergeants 
major, Bloiboom and Engelke. They remain standing, and 
Bloiboom asks, benevolently: 

“Found some more potatoes?” 

“Rather,’”’ comes a murmur. 

“Well, we’re going to the front shortly, and the provision- 
ing will be better there.” 

“They give them blue beans, there,” says a wag. 

“And every now and then a quarter litre of spirits, and 
even wine,” proclaims the sergeant major, with a somewhat 
tired nod. He stares into the fire. 

“Where is Klees?” 

Beastie comes into the light and reports himself. 

“What are you up to, Klees?” asks Bloiboom, in friendly 
tones. 

By the firelight we can see him smiling, rather absently 
and almost embarrassed. Perhaps Engelke has told him that 
the sentence he gave Klees to copy isn’t quite in order, and 
so they have come. Or his kindly heart may have brought 
him here. 

“So you’re doing your imposition? Aha 

“Yes, sir,” says Klees, formally and coldly. 

Bloiboom, brought up sharp by this cold “Yes, sir,” says, 
uncertainly, 

“But it’s getting rather dark for it, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir;” the same formal tone. 

Bloiboom does all he can to charm Klees into laughing; 
he says, waggishly: 

“These lovely summer nights are meant for better things 
than that, aren’t they?” 


1? 
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Those around laugh inordinately and confirm the sugges- 
tion. Klees sticks to his “Yes, sir.” 

Then Bloiboom quite resignedly and almost imploringly 
says: 

“Well, then, just let it go. You really need not do the 
exercise.” 

Albering thumps Beastie on the back, but he repeats, 
mechanically: 

Yes, cir. 

The sergeant major wishes us good night, sighs, and goes 
out with his companion. 

And so ends Beastie’s happy day. 
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XXVII. THE LETTER OF DREAMS 


Y STAR has sunk. 
Of an evening, when mother’s dress brushed against 


the piano, a church bell struck and beneath the windows the 
wet pears hung on the trees, I would take the key and my 
steps would echo through the dark streets. At a certain spot 








I trod on an iron plate that covered a waste pipe. That gave 
a shrill sound—just what I expected, neither more nor less. 

Here the quay—and I looked down from the bridge into 
the dark flood, gurgling restlessly and beating against the 
baulks and boats. No one was near. To the north, where 
lights were playing, three elevators snorted, monotonously, 
harmoniously; but to the south, behind me, everything was 
black. 

I sat on the iron balustrades, turning things over in my 
mind, You can tear me to bits if I didn’t write a poem then. 
The quiet whirled through me and I wrote one. And made 
many a one, night after night, with trembling hands on the 
railings spitting for joy into the water hurrying on. 

It’s a pity I burnt them later and that only one remained 
alive. One still lives—my soldier prayer. The song of 
the dim clock face, the song without music, the rustle of a 
night bird, the trembling of a voice under the clouded sky. 

What is there left of Suhren?—Nothing. 

In the wooden wall of this peasant’s room sticks the 
bayonet, close above my head. On the bayonet hangs the 
haversack with a piece of bread inside. Not much, because as 
soon as you feel hungry you bite a bit off. The candle smokes 
black, the straw rustles. Albering is scratching himself, while 
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Klees writes a letter on his pack. It is night and the rain is 
falling noisily in the trees. 

This is a dead hour, dead as a stone. I rummage further 
in my box of thoughts and find yet another picture. I am 
in a big city, prowling round and round a house. I go circling 
round like this as long as I find pleasure in it. Of time there 
is no lack and there is pleasure enough. Up there on the 
third floor, where the moon is reflected in the windows, lives 
Lisa. She cannot come down to me, for the colonel’s lady 
has the key. However, she pushes the curtain of her sitting- 
room to one side and raises her hand. Then the war comes 
and of an evening she has to fetch the bulletin—the latest 
news from the theatre of war. She glides over to me across 
the asphalt and kisses me. Her kiss hurts like fire, for she 
goes away again over the odd whirling patterns of leaves 
revealed under the trees in the moonlight. I go home late 
through empty streets, along by a brick church, and meet a 
man and a limping woman pushing a perambulator. Sud- 
denly it is bright day, a red cloud covers the whole town, 
and a man runs along past me, pointing upwards and 
shouting: 

“The dye-works are on fire.” 

And still her kiss burns like fire. 

The wax of the candle drops into the straw, but Klees’s 
letter grows and grows. Outside, people are running in the 
rain. Albering raises himself from his great-coat and says, 
softly: 

“Lights out, Beastie.” 

“Just finishing,” answers the writer. 

My star has sunk. The lice are eating me up and what is 
left over is for the cat. It will be more interesting shortly 
at the front. There it simply amounts to this: you come 
through or you remain lying. No one can see the end; not 
even the generalissimo knows it. As for the rest, I am 
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neither anxious nor courageous, merely curious. I belong to 
Brause’s company, wear iron-studded boots, and have a rifle 
that goes quite all right if you handle it properly; just now 
it is well fattened up. 

Hark! There’s the sound of a voice at the door. Klees 
hurries out, without his coat, pencil in hand. 

The post has come and my star twinkles through the clouds 
as if to say, “Suhren keep hold of yourself.” 

So I collect myself and think of Lisa’s round handwriting 
that a few weeks ago I used to hold in my great paws every 
day, but which of late hasn’t been coming. A line from 
her is a grassy forest, a glade covered with curled-up leaves, 
good to rest in. 

Oh, my spirits rise, for Klees has letters in his hand. 
Nothing for Albering, but he’s asleep; twelve for Klees; 
seven for Suhren. I am loath to open them, lay them on my 
breast. I am afraid of every little complaint that breathes 
from out the forest. But the complaints of three whole weeks, 
how could I endure them? Suddenly there is the sound of 
voices and a cart stops under our window. The door is pushed 
open. Ambulance men bring in two casualties and ask for 
straw. We hurriedly scrape some together. Albering is awake 
now, and the two of us go into the yard and grope our way 
among wet bushes to a barn, pull bits out of its thatched 
roof and drag it back behind us to our room. Klees comes 
back from the field kitchen bringing cocoa, which—it’s incon- 
ceivable—is being given out. 

We offer some of it to the wounded men. The first, a 
compact figure with a bandaged head whose cheeks are 
smeared with blood, seems to be doing well. He pours a tin 
of cocoa down his throat, gets up and says, cheerfully: 

“T saw a skirt just now by the church; going out for a bit.” 

And so saying, he is gone. 

The second, a corporal, lies there very pale and still. His 
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breast rises and falls painfully, and his eyes, shadowed round 
with red, are fastened on the light of the candle, whose little 
flickering flame leaps across to him, to be mimicked in his 
two black pupils. 

He is shot in the chest. He refuses the cocoa, shaking his 
head. But I have saved up some coffee and give him some 
of that to drink. Then we ask him whether he is lying com- 
fortably. Through his coal-black beard he whispers: 

“See if I’m bleeding at the back.” 

We raise him carefully and catch sight of a black hole 
in his uniform, between the shoulder-blades, the size of a 
pipe bowl. The stuff round it is soaked through with blood 
and the blanket on which he is lying has a stain the size of 
a plate. 

We tell him. He nods and gazes at the light. No one 
says a word—there is only the sound of the rain falling. 
After a while the second man returns, wet through, and lies 
down, exhausted. He says, softly: 

“T only wanted to see my friend once more—Rudolf of the 
Fourth Company. They had put him in the church.” 

“Did you find him?” asks Albering from the opposite wall. 

“He had already gone to heaven, poor boy, with out- 
stretched arms, I tell you, right through the ceiling. His 
coat looked like a mess-tin that’s been shot through seven 
times, that’s how they got him. The best man in his com- 
pany. They came from the right over the moor while we 
were trying to take Studianka, the farm, and couldn’t. They 
threw us out bravely. He hadn’t a single shot on the legs, 
because they were stuck in the mud. As I brought him back 
they gave me this.” 

He takes hold of his bandage, pulls a mirror out of his 
pocket, and takes a long look in it. Then he says: 

“If you can’t comb your hair you’re only half a man.” 

There is a silence. The candle burns down and we stick 
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a new one in it. The corporal says something. I go over to 
him and he whispers: 

“You can write a letter for me.” 

The others lie down. I get paper and pencil and wait. 
He says, breathing heavily: 

“Write first: My dear Anna.” 

I write it down and he goes on: 

“Got your last letter all right yesterday, safe and sound. 
But I was wounded today, six o’clock in the afternoon. I am 
sorry that we couldn’t get married on my last leave. Now we 
shan’t be able to, I won’t get over this in a hurry.” 

A pause. 

“Write for the papers at once. Then if I could come after 
all, they would be there.” 

His strength seems to be ebbing rapidly. His breath comes 
in fits and starts through his white lips, blowing the black 
hair of his moustache. But his eyes are quiet. After a while 
his face is transfigured and grows quite childlike against 
the ridiculous moustache as he says, enraptured: 

“Get some cod-liver oil for baby Anna with the last money 
I sent, and a ball and some peppermints as well. Don’t buy 
yourself anything and don’t forget . 

He breaks off and closes his eyes. Beads of perspiration 
glisten on his forehead and roll off like dew from a green 
leaf. Almost inaudibly he whispers: 

“Get yourself the black hat with the feathers. . . . Address 
in notebook in the left pocket... . And a drop of water, 
please.” 

I give him some coffee, and after that he says, very peace- 
fully: 

“Put out the light.” 

I extinguish it and lay myself down. The other wounded 
man is tossing to and fro. Albering and Klees whisper to- 
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gether and then seem to fall asleep. After a long time the 
man with the head wound asks: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Tt is the rain coming through,” I answer, 

“Are they still firing?” he asks again. “They ought to 
stop, the silly idiots; they can’t see anything!” He murmurs 
indignantly: “Always this waste, and ‘double touch’ and drum 
fire ” he laughs heartily “As if the country could 
be served like that.” 

I hear him sniggering to himself for a long time, fall asleep 
over it and have a dream. Lisa gives me a letter, in a red 
envelope. But I keep on forgetting to open it, for there are 
some children down there by the river, bathing. The children 
take my attention. But the letter! Certainly I’ll open it at 
once. But the children throw up such an entrancing cloud 
of spray that I stare as though enchanted at them, down there 
where the willows, too, are bathed in the spray. 

Open it! signals Lisa to me angrily, and now I open the 
red letter with a jerk. There is blood inside it—it is soaked 
with blood. Lisa nods sadly and says: “Turn over the 
paper; see if there is a hole at the back.”—Yes, there is a 
hole at the back—a round hole the size of a pipe bowl. I 
feel like a thief because I keep on attending to the happy 
children down below. 

I peer down at them like a devil! 

Then I wake up. It is bright and cold in the room. I 
clamber over Klees’s legs to the corporal. He is dead. His 
hands hold a grubby little notebook as though he were 
offering it to me. I take it and lie down once more. 

An hour passes. 

Now it is broad daylight and a bluish little cloud goes 
scurrying by the window. Albering and Klees wake up, we 
stand round the dead man and lay a coverlet over him. 

The ambulance men come and take him away. The man 
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with the wounded head squats in the cart near the corpse. 
He has got looking-glass and comb at hand and wants to 
comb himself. But as that is impossible he yawns, casts his 
eye on his silent comrade, and asks: 

“Got a return ticket, Corporal?” 

“Hup!” goes the driver, and the cart sets off. 

Klees turns his pale face to the east. 

“We shall follow.” 

“We'll throw cart wheels,” rejoins Albering, “if we have 
the luck to be shot in the foot. When you're shot in the head 
you jump into the air, and if you get it in the belly you do 
the salto mortale.” 

“That’s nothing but swank,” replies Klees. 

Until the evening I carry seven letters in my breast pocket. 
In the evening I open them. They breathe no complaints— 
they breathe everything that I need. 
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XXVIII. TWO HUNDRED GRAMMES OF 
ZARATHUSTRA 








O* THE road to Tverdini the grey soldiers are lying 
by their stacked rifles, their belts ready buckled. The 
alarm has been given. 

The bivouac is overshadowed by high trees, and swarms 
of flies, driven by the sun to find partial refuge in the edges 
of their green shade, are whirling about in the air, doing 
right turns, left turns, and even left-about turns. 

The men are lying about on the grass, chattering and yawn- 
ing; a few are dozing. Some are always asleep, letting time 
go on. Eisenbolz is the only one on sentry-go, although he 
has not been ordered to the post. There he stands, with a cigar 
in his mouth, looking round with his staring eyes. Nothing 
escapes him. Over yonder he sees Bernhard Raupe, the cook- 
house orderly, half naked and his bald pate glistening in the 
sun, coming away from the pump with a couple of buckets 
of water. He sees Zutschky give him lengthy instructions and 
realises in a flash that the company is going to be divided up. 
Raupe will have to do the cooking for one platoon, Zutschky 
for the other two. 

But which platoon is in for being divided—which of them 
will it be? The third, naturally, our own. 

Eisen is chewing his cigar, a method of enjoying it which 
uses it up quickly but which, on the other hand, gives you 
twice as much pleasure. He fishes sodden bits of leaf out of 
his mouth, spits copiously, and works it out like that. It is 
sure to be the third platoon because it is the only one that 
is led by a sergeant major instead of by an officer. The 
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officers prefer to stick together, so Engelke will be for it with 
his platoon. Clear as spit. 

Lurtjebam, lolling in the background against a lime tree, 
making himself very comfortable, likes to see himself in a 
lurid light, he thinks to himself. 


“Half his life the soldier stands 
Vainly waiting for commands.” 


And this pleases him so hugely that every now and then 
he emits a short, serious “Bumble, bumble,” whereupon Eisen, 
without turning round and without breaking the enjoyment of 
his dessert of cigar leaf, gives a nasal but friendly snort 
in reply: 

“Mors, mors.” 

The password and countersign ring mischievously, while 
the hills around lie resplendent in the sun that is drying 
them up and time goes on and on. 

I pull my book out of my haversack. It is Zarathustra, 
according to the papers the most widely read book at the 
front after the Bible and Faust. Once I even saw some sta- 
tistics on the subject. The Bible must certainly be the heaviest 
of the three—in weight that is. All honour, therefore, to the 
Bible-readers among the soldiers. All honour to me, too, 
because so far I haven’t thrown my Zarathustra away. Of 
course that would put the statistics out a bit—a good deal, in 
fact, if everybody did it. 

With which sarcastic thoughts I open my book—I always 
have sarcastic thoughts like that when there is a heavy march 
in prospect. Well—so my mind runs on—we’re in for a 
hot day today. In my own way I come to the same con- 
clusions as Eisen, the red-head, who does not burden himself 
with books. Perhaps, as he used to work in an ironmonger’s, 
he carries a few packets of nails about with him as a memento. 
If he were cracked, that is! 
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Keep cool, Suhren, I think to myself, and I leave the big 
golden flies to finish their drill practice and read on to find 
a few good thoughts. Without being aware of it, I am reading 
half aloud. I read: “Of the flies in the market place,” by 
which Nietzsche means the people who annoy you. That’s all 
well and good—they do annoy you! And then along comes 
a poet and writes a poem about them, with feathery curving 
sentences that wind their way along to a question in con- 
clusion. Look there, Suhren, at the sweep of the sentences, 
how they look as if they were turning round a corner. How 
they fly in spirals on the wings of the spirit to their death, 
like bluebottles in the horn of a trumpet! That’s something 
for the connoisseur. 

But Albering, whose straw-coloured head is glinting close 
to my knees, says, softly: 

“That must be something not very beautiful you’re reading 
there. I can see that by the thirteen wrinkles you have pulled 
on your head. It looks quite nice, as a matter of fact—but I 
don’t like the sight of it. It suits you quite well—and yet 
it doesn’t suit you.” 

“Well, if you feel like that today, just take Zarathustra, 
and good luck with it.” 

There is a sound of trotting horses. 

“Bumble, bumble?” asks Lurtjebam. 

“Mors, mors,” answers Eisen, looking at a group of Aus- 
trian officers riding by. 

Albering is studying Zarathustra, the golden strands of hair 
gleaming under the rim of his helmet, where his skin, pro- 
tected from the sun, still shows up white. His eyebrows make 
little yellow roofs on the wall of his smooth, blotting-paper- 
red forehead. I could have sworn that it would get old 
Albering. And look! he jumps up and reads out: 

“Thus spake Zarathustra, you people! 

—* ‘But even the superfluous ones make much ado about 
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their death and even the hollowest nut wanteth to be 
cracked.’ ” 

He lets the book sink and looks wildly round the circle. 
The others all turn to him and listen in curiosity, but Hahn 
is the only one to speak, to say in an aggravated voice: 

“That’s too exalted for us, Mr. Schoolmaster.” 

There is an angry expression on Albering’s face; his nar- 
row lips draw back over his teeth as he asks: 

“Which of us here is the hollowest nut, that still wants 
to be cracked?” 

Silence. 

“Ts it Beastie, with his wavering heart? 

“Is it Pfeiffer, the mouse-trainer? 

“Ts it Eisen, who gives out the potatoes and fish? 

“Is it Lurtjebam, that hussar’s pennon, in vinegar and 
oil? 

“Is it Suhren, with his thirteen wrinkles? 

“Ts it Albering, this—corpse?” 

Some one says, softly: 

“Albering’s the louse that we want to crack.” 

Lurtjebam apes a general and crows: 

“Do you want to live forever, then?” 

“My men are thirsting for blood,” calls out some one from 
the second platoon. 

“Mine for coffee,” comes the answer from the first. 

“True to God!” mutters Eisen, and spits his cigar salad 
from his besmeared lips. 

But Albering makes a hit‘at one of the flies doing its drill, 
and cries, his eyes asparkle. 








“Is it the corporal who wanted to buy his sweetheart a 
new hat last night?” 
Laughter. 
“Ys it that Rudolph of the Fourth Company who went 
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through the roof of the chapel like a riddled mess-tin? Who 
is it? Tell me, who?” 

He has stretched out one arm and sweeps the whole of 
the green circle of shade with his gaze, smiling absently. 

“Tt’s you yourself!” comes the cry, and, “You’re balmy!” 
and, “He’s got the sun.” 

“I’m sorry for the old boy,” says some one, good-naturedly; 
“the lice have got into his brain-box, where he can’t scratch.” 

“There you are, Suhren,” says Albering, bitingly; “there’s 
your book. A fine book that, you must take it along with 
you; one can learn something out of that.” 

He sits down in his place and leans his head on his arm. 

I say to him: “Well, do read the chapter about the soldiery. 
It praises the profession of arms.” 

“Oh, stop it!” My friend waves me aside. “It'll be better 
for you to read the chapter on false gods. By that he means 
the various countries. But now leave me in peace with all 
your tommyrot.” 

Just as I am about to stow away the book in my haversack 
again, up crawls Pabst, lifts up his handsome head to me, and 
asks for it. 

“Only for a minute,” he says. “As a rule I don’t do any 
reading. I only want to see if it’s the sort of book that gives 
you something to think about afterwards.” 

He squats down on his heels and smiles. 

“T’ll open it just anywhere, on chance. Look out.” 

So he blinks up at the trees overhead and opens the book. 
Then he reads, shakes his head, tries it again and yet again, 
and at last hands the book back. 

“Nothing in it for me,” he declares, at the same time 
throwing himself backwards on the grass like an acrobat, 
while Zarathustra at last slips back into its proper place. 

Towards evening the order actually comes for the third 
platoon to advance on Tverdini under the command of 
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Sergeant-Major Engelke. The sixth-former appears, his pack 
on his back, and gives the word to make ready and fall in. 

The third platoon marches out of the shade into the sting- 
ing sun of the road. The flies make off, bayonets and trench- 
ing tools clatter, clouds of sand arise. 

For half an hour we step out silently, in good humour. 
Then tin huts appear at the edge of the road, quickly taking 
on a remarkably red colouring. Overhead, massed clouds 
have suddenly marched up as if to battle—enormous masses 
of reddish infantry and artillery in blazing blue, overrun by 
slight ashy-grey streaks of cavalry. A strong wind swirls the 
dust up among the ranks and into our faces. The thunder rolls. 

Now the rain is falling; now the lightning strikes all round 
us into the darkened plain; now it is pouring in bucketfuls; 
now we are blinded by the wet; now the earth has been trans- 
formed into a slide; now you seize hold of your neighbour, 
who swears back at you. 

Thus the column can move on only slowly, all the time in 
the unceasing stream of rain. We sweat most frightfully and 
our lungs puff like bellows. At last, next to a lonely black 
barn, one man comes to a stop and shouts in a tortured voice: 

“Tm not going any farther!” 

Immediately several others stop and answer: 

“That’s right!” “Let him go on by himself!” “Let him!” 

Others continue their way, painfully, soaked through, sunk 
in themselves. There is a confusion, but then the whole 
platoon comes to a halt, whereupon we take stock of each 
other, swearing passionately. Some one sits down on the 
ground. The shouting dies down at once. Most of us sit 
down on the slippery road, over which the rain is streaming. 
Sergeant-Major Engelke plays a pitiful part, for he indig- 
nantly tries to get us to stand up, his wet cap hanging dis- 
mally over his right ear. If only it had been red, we should 
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have had the sixth-former of old before us, to the life. Pabst 
says to him, good-naturedly: 

“Don’t worry—we'll go on after this.” 

With a few strong men he wades across to the barn, and 
they disappear into it. But most of us are no longer capable 
of making the effort—even if you are wet through to the 
skin, you are at least having a sit-down. Lurtjebam’s angular 
posterior seems to be sinking into the mud as he sits there 
in front of me; he clamps the butt of his rifle between his 
knees and observes the drops of rain as they splash on his 
bony forefinger. I feel the wet take hold of me all round 
and slowly penetrate right under my helmet into my hat. 
It’s damn fine to sit and rest, especially when you’re not sup- 
posed to. 

And it lasts a long time, this hard-won rest. 

When the rain stops and traces of blue paint begin to 
show on the barn, Pabst comes back with his companions; 
says, “Come on, you people!” and we get up again. Engelke 
marches along by us, silently. The darkness will not yield— 
the evening is coming on. Swarms of crows pass over, scarcely 
visible against the hazy sky. 

The sergeant major leads us wrong. Instead of getting 
to Tverdini we find ourselves climbing up towards a group 
of thatched cottages, where we can make out the little wet 
flag of a brigade headquarters. This little flag on the roof 
gives us fresh courage. There’s not a dry thread on us but 
here we can sleep, that’s certain. Even Eisen says so. 

And, indeed Engelke allots us a stable, with three walls 
still standing and still smelling of the warm dung. 

Close above me on a beam in the wall the little flame of 
candle is blown by the wind. But by this time I am already 
asleep. 

I am awakened in the middle of the night with a pain in 
the stomach. I must have caught a chill; my teeth are 
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chattering and so I get up. The light above me has set fire 
to the wall, which is burning in a long smoky flame. The 
spreading fire throws its gleam on the faces of my comrades. 
It occurs to me that the thatched roof will catch at any 
moment, and [ put it out with my water. 

There I stand, shivering, my scalp creeping under my 
clammy hair. Can’t always stick such heavy marches; shall 
have to take care not to overdo it. And I pull Zarathustra 
out of my haversack and hold it in my hand. The book is 
still dry, but it’s got to go, even if it does weigh only two 
hundred grammes. After hesitating for a while I decide to 
give up my boots, too. Both Zarathustra and boots get 
thrown behind the barn into a bush, maybe nettles. 

The sky is clear now and full of stars. There is the tread 
of the sentry, who approaches quietly. 

“Well?” says he. It is Pabst. He comes up, touches my 
arm, and whispers: 

“That you, Suhren?” 

“Yes,” I reply. “What’s the time?” 

“Past two,” he answers. “I’ve just taken over.” 

For a while we are silent. A shell bursts out there. 

“Tll go and dig in again,” I say at last. 

But Pabst would like to go on talking a little longer. He 
whispers, excitedly: 

“Tell me—do you understand that book I borrowed from 
you this afternoon? I have come to this conclusion—either 
you understand it, in which case you’ve got a different head 
from mine, or you don’t understand it, in which case it’s of 
no use to you at all and you’d have done better to leave it 
at home. Tell me the truth, which is it?” 

“No,” I say, wearily. 

“No? Well, that won’t do you any harm, for it’s a compli- 
cated book. But wait a minute; I must tell you something 
about yesterday. You know I was there when we fetched the 
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wounded. We took them into the chapel. They all looked 
quite nice as they lay there, quiet as mice, although there was 
only three-quarters left of a good many of them. But there 
was one Russian among them who was tossing about and 
hitting out right and left. They had given him a dressing 
and he must have been in awful pain. He was the only one 
who cried out. He shrieked so that you wanted to hold your 
ears. Like a pig that’s being slaughtered, if you want to 
imagine it. Hellish, Suhren! Of course we couldn’t under- 
stand what he was shouting, for he was calling out in Russian. 
But you could notice that it was words and always the same 
words—all the while, hellish. Even the doctors ran about 
like dogs snarling over it. 

“As I was still standing there, another Russian suddenly 
said to me: 

“To you understand what he is crying, comrade?’ 

“He was dead white, maybe an officer, and he was smiling. 
Then he said, ‘He is crying, “Mankind, help me!”’ I didn’t 
tell a soul; couldn’t find any sense in it, either. But I remem- 
bered it again when Albering got into a fury, this afternoon— 
you know. He went on just like Albering, same eyes, same 
way of shouting. And now I am trying to put the two to- 
gether. Can you do it?” 

“No,” I reply, half beside myself with weariness. 
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Y SUNDAY morning the third platoon has reached 
B Tverdini. Sergeant-Major Engelke has evidently had 
orders to hold daily inspections, because for today, Sunday, 
an inspection of rifles has been called, and for tomorrow one 
of shoes and laced boots. But I have thrown my laced boots 
away! 

There is nothing very much in a rifle inspection. You 
clean your gun, fall in at the appointed hour in two ranks, 
and, with a few practised grips, hold it up to view, the 
inside of the barrel gleaming clean, shimmering like silver. 
At today’s inspection, however, I am one of the four men 
who have to stand out because they have “fallen out” with 
their guns. The new N. C. O., Sergeant Sdkel, treats the 
matter seriously, and he is quite right when he asserts that 
there are still some specks of dirt in my barrel and that the 
lock, too, is not beyond question. By his orders we four 
must fall in again this evening about six o’clock with our 
rifles, not under him, but with the orderly corporal. He 
himself naturally wants to have his evening free. Last Wed- 
nesday’s battlefield is quite near the village and the whole 
company are burning to see it with their own eyes after the 
inspection. 

Klees, like me, is one of those who had to fall out. 

The two of us sit down afterwards in front of the barn 
and make a fresh start on our rifles, in a very bad humour. 
It is past four o’clock and all the boys have gone out, as far 
as the sentry, loitering over there up and down the road, 
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stirring up the ashes with his foot every time he comes to the 
scene of a fire. 

Klees is sharpening a matchstick with which to clean out 
the crevices of the bolt. He says, angrily: 

“T could have told you at once what was the matter with 
this new sergeant.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“He’s poisoned—poisoned against everyone who hasn’t 
worked with a spade like himself, and especially against 
teachers. Three of the four he made fall out are teachers. 
Now do you notice anything?” 

“Perhaps,” I say, not at all put out. 

After a while Klees goes on more calmly: 

“T admit that we teachers are much more awkward at clean- 
ing than the others. So is Albering, but he impresses them 
with his impudent face. They all do their cleaning better 
than we do. Pabst, who has had to do with machinery, takes 
barely half an hour while I need two, and after all that his 
rifle is cleaner than mine. I am sure of it.” 

“You're absolutely right,” I say, out of habit. 

“True enough,” continues Klees, “but I stick to it that 
Sokel has got a grudge against teachers; as a psychologist you 
can see it. He was evidently thrashed repeatedly at school 
and can’t get over it.” 

Now comes Pabst, straight across the street, carrying some- 
thing violet under his arm. He walks up to us and gaily 
spreads it out on the ground. It is a priest’s vestment; he has 
found it on the floor of the church and is going to make him- 
self a shirt out of it. 

“But you've got your two shirts already,” I explained. 

“You never can have enough shirts in this lousy country,” 
he says. “Besides, there’s something special about this.” 

“J should say it was something special, to have a priest’s 
robe for a shirt!” mocks Klees. 
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“Feel the stuff,” replies Pabst, wrinkling his forehead. We 
feel it and say: 

“It’s good and light.” 

“That’s only a detail. The main point is that it is smooth 
and closely woven, so that there are no holes for the lice 
to stick in. If any should get into it you can brush them 
off. I’m going to make the sort of shirt out of this that I’ve 
been wanting for a long time. I’m sick of scratching.” 

We watch with wonderment as he begins his cutting out. 
He brings his spare shirt, spreads it out on the ground on 
top of the priest’s robe, and cuts away with a tiny pair of 
scissors. Very soon he has two pieces of material, both the 
same size, which he is going to sew together directly. 

“Shall I make it to button up, or not?” he enquires. “There’s 
something to be said for being able to unfasten it, especially 
on hot days and when you're marching. But there’s also 
something to be said for having it closed; with a wide hole 
for the neck, naturally, so that your head can get through, 
it lasts longer that way.” 

He has already begun sewing, and decides, smilingly: 

“T’ll make it to do up; it looks nicer.” 

While Klees and I continue to look for any particles of 
dirt that may be Jeft in our rifles, Pabst tells us about his 
walk. 

“Imagine a bit of honeycomb,” he says, “cut through at an 
angle to the cells, and think you are looking at the cut sur- 
face; then you’ve got the battle-field. It is covered quite thick 
with holes deep enough for a man to stand up in. Our 
people threw them up during the fighting, and the Russians, 
too. They simply crawled into the earth. Ours made their 
holes square, the Russians just anyway. If the fighting had 
gone on, everyone would have burrowed on further to left 
and right and said ‘Good day’ to his neighbour. That’s how 
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the trenches are made. But there aren’t any proper trenches to 
be seen there, not a single bit, because we got them on the run. 

“And there was even honey in the cells, my dear chaps! 
It’s true I didn’t find any myself. But Eisen found two tins 
of meat, unopened, and Lurtjebam picked up a packet of 
Austrian coffee essence behind the churchyard. Tastes almost 
like chocolate—very dainty. I took a little bit, ready for 
the next march.” 

“Are there any bodies still lying about?” asks Klees. 

“Corpses? No, except for one Russian. He was sitting 
down there in his hole with a frightfully long splinter stick- 
ing in his cap. Eisen wanted to pull him out, but impossible. 
He was stinking already, the Russian, and we just threw earth 
over him. There he is now, sitting in the grave that he dug 
for himself.” 

“Have a look at this,” chimes in the sentry, a freckled 
young soldier who has just come up to us. He shows us 
what he has in his hand—a flattened infantry cartridge. “I 
found it over there in front of a house that was burnt down. 
So that’s what a cartridge looks like when it’s been in the 
fire.” 

“There’s nothing in that; it’s quite natural,” replies Pabst, 
aiming with his needle at the little hole which the powder, 
in exploding, has torn in the case. “What did you think, that 
a little bird would pop out?” 

“Not that, exactly,” laughs the other, “but it does look 
funny.” 

“Only the rifle barrel was missing there,” I put in. 

“That’s all,” nods the freckled one. “I’m going to take 
it as a souvenir, it’s as good as a gift.” 

With that he takes himself off. Pabst goes on stitching, 
and continues: 

“The cemetery over there is worth seeing; it’s on the road 
to Kiesilin. The whole wooden fence has been sawn through 
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by the machine guns, and the birches beyond it look as though 
they’ve got toothache, and what’s more, two hundred men of 
the Seventy-Fourth Regiment are buried there. 

“Then we went on to a farm, There is a double grave 
under the trees that’s worth seeing, too. There rest the two 
brothers Kohlhoff, two lieutenants of the Seventy-Fourth. 
Killed the same day and neither knew about the other. The 
old man at home will stare when he hears.” 


About six o’clock we report to the orderly corporal. The 
other two are there as well—men in glasses. Klees and I are 
let off, but those two are kept back for another hour to do 
more cleaning. 

“Because they wear glasses,” growls Beastie, as we make 
ourselves ready to visit the church. 

We get as far as a crossroad and see it standing there. 
It is built wholly of brown wood, with a balcony round the 
tower and.a smooth light-green roof made of lead. At the 
crossroad some Russian peasants, who came back as soon as 
the village was taken, are standing by a wall. They are talk- 
ing to one another softly. Beastie doesn’t look across at 
them; there are women among them and he, of course, is 
engaged. 

“They are wearing shawls on their heads,” I say in a low 
voice. 

Now there is a smell of incense and we enter the church. 
Bloodstained straw is heaped up on the wooden floor. Klees 
pokes everywhere, looking for an instrument; I look for— 
I don’t know what. I open a side door. Perhaps this is the 
room in which the priest used to put on his robes before the 
service. There’s a heap of candles lying about the room, the 
thickness of a pencil. I take a handful along with me—per- 
haps that’s the sort of thing I was looking for—climb up a 
spiral staircase, and come out on to the platform. From here 
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you can see the few roofs of the village, and beyond them 
the plain, lovely and green, broken here and there by the 
forest. Near the church there are a good many huge shell 
holes, filled to the rim with water, reflecting the rust-coloured 
sky. At one point the holes are so close together that they 
make a small pond, from which comes the sound of exuberant 
laughter; some of the men are just taking a bath. The 
water is so deep that they can swim in it. Pabst is with 
them; I recognise him by his new purple shirt, which he 
pulls off quickly. 

Some one calls my name from down below. It is Albering. 
He says: 

“You want to find out whether the colonel did his job 
well on Wednesday? ‘That’s right. They say he stood up 
there. I am just going to the billets with your laced boots.” 

“Which ones?” I ask. 

“These,” he says, showing them. He has hunted them up 
for me on account of tomorrow’s inspection. 

“The left one’s Russian; the right an Austrian,” he an- 
nounces. “This one is nailed; the other has leather sprags. 
This one’s got laces; the other one wire. This one’s silver, 
the other one gold. Mahlzeit!” 

“Mahlzeit,” I say, although there’s no sign of a meal. And 
off he goes. 

I descend again into the half-light of the room and there 
is a picture of the Virgin, an old oil-painting in blacks and 
browns. Beneath the picture Klees is sitting in the straw, 
holding something and whispering, “I’ve got a mess-tin.” 

He feels all round the inside of it with his fingers, breath- 
lessly, to convince himself that it is really smooth and quite 
sound. As his fingers glide to and fro my thoughts go: 
he’s got a mess-tin—while I stand and gaze at the picture. 
I cannot take my eyes away from it. It is the Mother of 
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God with the Child in her arms. She has long tender hands, 


her eyes are large and dark, and her child is somewhat thin. 

Everything in the church was new-fangled and made of 
plaster and gilt paper—but this picture is ancient. I look 
into the eyes of the Mother and feel that I am looking into a 
multitude of faces. The eyes of all those who have ever 
gazed on it gleam back out of it into my heart. It is too 
old to be evaded—so dark, so well-beloved! Klees whispers: 

“T’ve got a mess-tin, Suhren.” 

Now he is free, I think to myself, no one can abuse him 
any more. 

It is Sunday, and we have had a good many presents. I 
got laced boots, Pabst a good shirt, the sentry a bullet. Lurt- 
jebam, Eisen—they’ve all had presents. 

I stand there, feeling I must bow down before those long 
narrow hands. And it seems as if I, too, had a place on the 
lap of the Mother, beside the thin little Boy, and sat there 
touched by the hands, which stroked me, too, held in the 
arms which took me too into their shelter, and whispered, 
fearfully: 

“Ask of me what thou wilt.” 

And the Voice of the picture asked: 

“Art thou still in life?” 

“I am still alive,” I answered, softly. “I thank thee.” 

“Dost thou desire to live on?” asked the Voice again. 

“T desire to live,” I answered. “I thank thee.” 

“Then thou shalt live on—forever,” said the voice. 

“T thank thee,” I answered. 


And then the Voice ceased and the church was dark. 
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CAN feel my limbs relaxing in the soft straw. I am 
nearly asleep already, but the little picture behind the 
egg-shaped window is still there. From the height of my 
childish eyes I am looking down at our table where lead 
soldiers are standing. They are Boers, and the general there 
stretches out his arm encouragingly, while he turns his face 
to the soldiers following him. His name is De Wet, the most 
famous of soldiers, and he stands there like a rock. But his 
enemies are on the alert. They are holding the box of bricks 
in reserve. Now they have brought forward a hollowed stone 
as a gun carriage and laid a yellow rod in the hollow. That 
makes a mighty gun, which will spout fire. However, De 
Wet stands there like a rock until a childish hand advances 
him four centimetres. Yielding is not for him. Am I asleep? 
Hark! The voice of the enemy, calling to battle, a voice 
unutterably loud and horrible. But I want to go to sleep— 
everybody wants to. The sentry ought to give that chap 
who is screaming outside a blow under the chin with his 
rifle butt. It’s enough to wake you right up! 

What is it now? Somebody jumps from a tree or a horse 
and calls out: 

“Alarm!” 

Several of the soldiers are already sitting up by the flicker- 
ing flames of the candles and cursing. The lieutenant appears 
in the open door and orders: 

“Alarm! Fall in in five minutes!” 

Everybody gets up at once. It is ten o’clock at night. 
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Blankets are tied up, overcoats rolled, and boots pulled on, 
all in a confused hubbub. 

Bits of sentences fly here and there: “My belt”—“The cart- 
ridges are in the straw, damn them”—“Get out of the light”— 
“Am I in the light, you vermin”—“My iron rations are gone” 
—‘“Always at night.” 

I gather my things together with trembling hands, but I 
must be quick and nothing must be left behind. Where’s that 
helmet? There! Now the pack with a swing on to my shoul- 
der. Several have finished already and disappear outside. 
Sergeant Sokel runs about, calling: 

“Hurry up! hurry up! You can do up your uniforms out- 
side. Do you understand? Whose spade is this? Here 
you are, take it—quick.” 

“What’s on now, Sergeant?” grumbles Eisen. 

“Get on, get on,” answers the other. 

We are the last, and outside we run to join the column. 

Sergeant-Major Engelke orders in a suppressed voice: 

“Load and half cock.” 

It is done. I have an uncomfortable feeling as I press down 
the five cartridges out of the clip. If they’ve got to go into 
the gun, it isn’t for the sake of a joke. Besides, they'll be 
very glad to come out again—from the front. 

“Sling rifles. Forward. Break step.” 

It is a black night. We take the road towards the front. 
Overhead a thousand stars reveal their might. 

After a short march we see high wooden crosses against 
the starry sky. It is the cemetery and we come to a halt. 
We notice at once that there is another column next to us, 
the two other platoons of the company which we have joined. 
They call out in an undertone, “Bumble, bumble,” and light 
up cigarettes. We have hardly answered our comrades with 
“Mors, mors,” when a voice rings: 

“Third platoon—forward. Break step!” 
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We turn back towards Tverdini. Some imagine that we 
are going back to our straw and after a while we are indeed 
standing once more in front of our barn. Inside in Engelke’s 
room flickers a light. Jt goes from mouth to mouth that 
Engelke and Sokel left their packs behind, thinking it was 
only a test alarm. The men curse them, put their weight 
first on one foot then on the other, look up at the stars 
because there is nothing else to be seen, and wait. It is bitter 
cold. 

At last, we march a second time to the cemetery, are 
greeted once more with “Bumble, bumble,” and set out with 
the whole company on the way to Kiesilin. There is no talk- 
ing, but one feels comfortably warm, and you can manage to 
get a bit of a doze, too. The man in front disappears in the 
dark, yet the pace is so regular that you can keep your eyes 
three-quarters shut without any fear. 

Once more I am looking through the egg-shaped window 
and see General De Wet advancing against the enemy’s stone 
cannon. He advances step by step, but his faithful adherents 
follow hesitatingly, for many of them fall. De Wet goes on 
and on; he doesn’t fall—he is too valuable for death—and 
wins all his battles. At last he springs on to the red-stone 
gun carriage of the enemy, who flee, captures the cannon, and 
takes masses of prisoners as well. His faithful followers, 
to whom he is always looking back, still encouraging them 
with his upraised arm, are dead—every one of them. But he 
cannot believe it and stands there on the cannon, wanting them 
all to share in his victory. And so they all had to be raised 
to life again. It was easy. ‘That battle lasted only one 
short hour. 

Now we are climbing a medium-sized hill to the left. 
We go on, man behind man, and have to take care, for here 
the cells of the honeycomb that is the battle-field are very 
numerous. Up on the hill we make a halt, pile our rifles, and 
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the sentries go off. The others secure a comfortable hole 
for themselves and get ready for sleep. My own is certainly 
a Russian one, with round walls unevenly traced, but it is 
quite comfortable to squat in. I have pulled on my great- 
coat and wrapped my blanket around me to await sleep. I 
go off with barely another glimpse, through my earth win- 
dow, of the squadrons of stars—a bee that must make honey 
and cannot. De Wet did not come to me in my sleep. 

I awake in the grey dawn, stiff with the cold, and crawl 
out of my hole. Over the hill lies a thick icy mist through 
which a few of the men are running and jumping. There 
are Eisen and Pabst, making ready to set fire to a woodpile. 
Preparing the fire has made them warm and cheerful and 
they are talking to it. 

“Now come on, little °un”—thus they encourage the tiny 
flame. It is a little one, easily satisfied with love letters; 
it licks at the bedewed twigs, too, but gladly gives them up 
and, with a delicate movement, goes out. 

“Do you want any more letters?” asks Lurtjebam, who has 
come up, completely muffled in his coat, so that his glasses 
are bedewed from the inside. “You won’t get any from me, 
because, unfortunately, P’ve got them in the pocket where I 
keep my lice and I: don’t want the pets to catch cold. If you 
want any letters, get them from somebody else.” 

I am invited to provide some, but won’t—go out and stamp 
around between the shell-holes. They are nearly all filled 
with grey heaps of sleeping soldiers. You can see the red 
P on the shoulder straps of ‘the overcoats, but of faces not a 
glimpse. One of the sleeping ones has even pulled something 
brown, perhaps a haversack, over his head, which is leaning 
up against the earthen wall. 

Day gradually comes up, freezing. Over there Eisen’s fire 
is throwing black smoke and I wander back to it in a circle. 
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Four soldiers are silently letting the red flame blow at them. 
Eisen says: 

“They were expecting an attack tonight; we were in reserve. 
But there wasn’t a single shot fired.” 

“You were asleep then,” says one of them; and another 
yawns: 

“Tonight is over. They won’t come any more now.” 

The mist dissolves and the sky flushes red. 

About eight o’clock the third platoon marches down into 
Kiesilin in beautiful sunshine. The two other platoons, that 
came here last evening from a good distance, are allowed 
to take a sleep in the warm sun. The third platoon has 
to work in the depot and goes to the place which, since 
Wednesday, has been nothing but one great blaze. All the 
wooden houses are down; nothing is left but smouldering 
timbers and little flames on the walls that are still standing. 
The pioneers divide us up to carry trees. Albering and I 
drag a trunk along but, as we feel ravenously hungry, decide 
to make ourselves scarce. 

We go down to the gardens and chase a cow. She runs by 
a rifle that is leaning up against a fence in front of the 
church. It is an Austrian one. We pick it up and try to 
understand its works and think it a devilish arrangement that 
the cartridges should be stuck into the clips on the slant. 
Then my friend raises his hand. There is the fagade of the 
church. In a blue-painted niche stands a Madonna in red 
draperies, looking at her chubby little boy. A shrapnel may 
have come through the branches of the chestnut and burst in 
the air, for the white wall all round the niche is riddled with 
bullets. But the Madonna stands there unhurt. 

We circle round the church, pull ourselves up at a window, 
and catch sight of the wounded lying there motionless. After 
that we rob a field of a few potatoes, cook them in the embers 
of an earthenware shop, and eat till we feel satisfied. 
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“We only want some jam,” says my friend, getting up 
from his heap of potsherds. “Come on.” 

We roam through gardens in which we see shell-holes filled 
with water, and leaving on the right a building where a Jager 
is standing sentry, at last find two trees with ripe cherries 
right at the end of the rectory garden. 

“T prefer the red,” I say, and climb up. 

“And I the black, so that’s all right,” replies Albering, 
and climbs the other. 

The cherries are sweet and juicy; as I eat them I go on 
climbing, up and up. Suddenly I find myself staring at a 
hobnailed boot and catch sight of a Jager swaying in the tree- 
top just above me. 

“Pretty good, eh?” I say, by way of making conversation. 

“Rather,” he answers. 

“What are you up to here? Sentry at regimental H. Q.?” 

“No,” growls the Jager. 

“How far is it to the front?” I ask, as I go on picking. 

“Here,” says the other. 

“T mean the front line.” 

“Here,” he repeats, and spits a cherry stone into the foliage; 
towards the east. 

Now I can make out the trenches, running by the side of a 
garden fence—and there is a table at which some one is sit- 
ting, reading a newspaper. 

“And where are the Russians?” 

“Over there in the forest.” 

“Don’t they fire?” 

SON On 

“Never?” 

“No, except at midday, when we go along the road to fetch 
food. Then they put a few over sometimes.” 

“Do they hit anything?” I enquire, persistently. 

“Cherries,” says the Jager and starts to get down. 
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I have had enough, too. Albering has already got down 
and is eating cherries out of his cap. We go back through 
the gardens, encountering an artillery officer, whom we salute. 
He gives me a sharp look because I have hung double cherry 
stalks over both my ears. 

Albering says: 

“You look like a blessed cherry angel, and now you have 
even gone all red because of him.” 

“I haven’t gone red. I'll leave them hanging just as they 
are. 

“You just let them hang,” nods my friend, “and put the 
thirteen wrinkles away, for it’s really been worth while today!” 


As noon draws near we leave the hill of Kiesilin to make 
our way back to Tverdini. One of our batteries is firing from 
a clump of trees. It sounds like blows on a sheet of tin, and 
the shells go whistling like invisible fish through a sea of 
sunrays. All round us the acrid smell of decomposition 
spreads over the motionless fields of corn. 

“There are still Russians in there,” says some one, softly. 

“Yes, because only a Russian stinks like that when he’s done 
for,” answers Albering. 

Klees groans: “When are you going to give us a rest from 
that sort of joke?” 

Albering knows, he says: “On Cobblers’ Sunday!” 

“D’you hear, Hahn?” calls out Meyer. “He is prophesy- 
ing that some day you'll have a Sunday.” 

“He’s mad,” snarls the cobbler. 

We get to Tverdini, where Bernhard Raupe gives me food 
and Zutschky displays his best service manner from under a 
new cap. The food is good and nourishing, but terribly hot. 
We take our time with it under the cool trees. 

I watch Zutschky’s black-moustached face. He, too, is doing 
his duty in his country’s fight for life—he does the cooking 
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because he’s ordered to. The noble flower of the barracks 
square is by no means a joke; it continues to flourish—from 
the conviction that it will get into a hole if it lets us starve. 
Hence the special cap. 

About five o’clock in the evening we march out of Tverdini 
by the northern road, which follows the edge of the forest, 
under a stinging sun. Once there is a loud humming some- 
where in the air. Brause cries out, “Enemy airmen!” and 
we execute a manceuvre for cover into a gap in the forest. 
It doesn’t come off properly and the lieutenant goes about 
giving orders first to one group and then to another. The 
noise of the aéroplane has long since died away, but still he 
keeps the various platoons on the move. 

At last we continue our march over the plain. We pass 
through a village where other soldiers want to offer us mess- 
tins filled with water. But Brause won’t permit this. An 
hour later another village appears, where the same game 
starts all over again. For my own part, I have got used to 
putting up with thirst. But some of the others, driven half 
crazy by it, shout out in uncontrollable swearing. Whereupon 
the lieutenant gives his brute the spurs and we get our water. 

But in no time it is perspired out of us again, for we 
march on with never a halt. At one point I see a house with 
geraniums at the window, but it doesn’t make me think of 
anything. All my thoughts are centred on my shoulders, 
which are being cut into by the straps of my pack. I don’t 
count the dripping sweat, for that is part of the daily round 
and in time the salty taste on one’s tongue becomes almost 
pleasant. 

The sun has set. We are quite resigned as, to the accom- 
paniment of rumbling ammunition waggons, we cross a log 
bridge, entering then a sparse wood above which the evening 
clouds display their senseless gold. Here we rest. In the 
quickly falling darkness every little group takes part in the 
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jolly task of making coffee. Four men fetch wood, two 
scoop up brown water by the bridge, two make the fire and 
blow it into a blaze. The coffee, made out of Austrian 
extract, is excellent. Some one goes so far as to describe it 
as rum. 

Night has fallen. We assemble again, and once more there 
is the irregular tramp of our feet. We leave the wood, some- 
times having to hop over empty trenches, and then we see 
streaks of light falling across the path from the curtained 
windows of a hut. Under the sky, as thickly strewn with stars 
as it was yesterday, we are called to a halt. The lieutenant 
receives an order and forthwith distributes the platoon among 
the farms. The third platoon is awarded a hay shed—a build- 
ing without any walls but provided with good dry straw. 
We lie down, unroll our blankets and coats, feeling quite satis- 
fied. As I’m still hungry, I get out a longish tin of herrings 
in oil, which opens at the side. Albering and I consume one 
of the fish, and munch some of the little biscuits of our iron 
ration along with it, although this is forbidden. There is not 
a breath of wind over the earth; some are snoring already. 
But there must have been some misunderstanding about turn- 
ing in, for suddenly we are ordered to fall in again. My 
biscuits fall into the straw and I have to leave them there, 
but the tin of herrings is open only at the side and I manage 
to stow it away in my coat pocket. 

In an instant the company is ready to march off again, 
at eleven o'clock at night. 

March! For a long time our boots brush against reeds 
which may fringe some watercourse. Suddenly everybody 
kneels down—a Verey light has gone up. For a moment it 
hangs in midair, blinding the plain with its dazzling ray. 
Every helmet is bowed down—no one looks at the beautiful 
enemy star, which slowly sinks and then disappears. The 
spikes of the helmets are still clearly defined, then waves of 
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darkness close over everything. The men get up. We are 
on the wrong road and are ordered back. 

After we have marched from the farm a second time we 
cross a great bridge the resounding logs of which make us 
feel confident that we are on the right track. 

Behind the bridge loom up black masses of trees. The 
column follows a straight gap in the trees, which seems to 
cleave the whole forest right down to the ground and in 
which the seven stars of the Plough are asparkle. This is 
a good road to bring us back to our thoughts. I want to 
forget the pack and its straps, my legs are moving in time, 
I hardly realise they are still there. My feet may be blistered 
already. My legs are going like two donkeys. Ah, but the 
naval gun that suddenly appeared on the battlements of the 
wooden castle, loaded with little green peas! Could De Wet 
cope with it? 

How it fired and brought utter destruction among the 
Boers who-had only just been resurrected. The drummer is 
killed. The colours are down. For a change, the general 
falls, but he is only wounded and orders the battle to be 
stopped. Boy Suhren reaches out for his bread and butter— 
it’s got sugar on it, and he takes a bite... . 

Oh, for a drink! The water bottle is empty and my tongue 
lies in the parched cavity of my mouth like a strip of leather. 
A leaf brushes against me, and with it a thought. And so with 
closed eyes my face encounters the next branch, which kindly 
bespatters it with dew. But it catches the man behind me 
in the face. I hear a stream of awful abuse and try to avoid 
the next branches. An hour ‘passes, but still the constellation 
shines in glory through the clearing. 

. . . the boy eats his bread sprinkled with sugar and the 
next thing he does is to make up a poem. He writes it with 
a slate pencil on his slate, which for the purpose of the battle 
represented the Orange River. His poem ran as follows: 
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Here came the great De Wet. 

°*Twas nice of him, you bet, 

He drove the English beyond the Table 
Which was for him quite . . 


Now there’s no rhyme. It’s not easy to find a rhyme to 
“Table”; there’s not one that'll do. But yes: 


Which was for him (as the Englishmen say) very miserable. 


It isn’t beautiful, but it can stand like that. The door opens 
and grandfather comes into the room. He advises: 


Which was for him quite respectable. 


Yes, of course, that was fine for the simple reason that 
grandfather had suggested it. There couldn’t be any ques- 
tion about that, although, of course, it destroyed the poem. 
Why—that wasn’t clear in those days... . 

Are they bleeding, my shoulders? And ithe blisters, are 
they on the toes or the heel? JI am a slave; my body is tor- 
tured so that I have to squeeze my thoughts out if they are 
to come. My thoughts they slip away, fall asleep, and sway 
about up there in the endless forest clearing. They ride on 
the third star, on the shaft of the Plough, like a little horse- 
man. And my leather tongue plays with the word horseman 
and makes it jump—horseman, makes it roll—horseman, in 
time with the step, in time with the stillness of the night, in 
time with my pulse. 

Ah, now there’s something new—you go running into the 
man in front and the man behind treads on your heels, to 
much swearing. We turn to the right into the forest and run 
after the others who have been swallowed up by the night. 
The light of a pocket lamp flashes. You see the glint of a 
mess-tin and run on. The light has gone out; you stumble 
over a tree, pick yourself up, and catch up with the others. 

A long time may have passed. A light is shining over 
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there, where horses are snorting and a concertina is playing 
in spite of the late hour. The sound dies away and now I 
can see the outline of the man in front. The forest is grow- 
ing more sparse and at length comes to an end. The path 
shimmers grey and now the sky is open before me, starless, 
misty, and grey, just like the earth. The column halts and 
throws itself down on the grey path. The man in front turns 
out to be Albering. His waxy face is resting on his pack. 
He’s got a cigar stuck in under his nose; then his head falls 
back and he’s asleep. I carefully take the cigar out of his 
mouth and smoke on and the smoke floats in little clouds 
over the dumb grey path. 

Close by somebody laughs softly. It is Lurtjebam, who is 
looking at the spike of his helmet, shaking his head. 

“Like a dummy,” he whispers. 

I don’t want to know what he means—must look after the 
cigar. 

“Like baby’s dummy,” whispers my friend to himself, falls 
silent, bows his head, and sinks with his glasses onto the 
wet grass. 
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OUNDLESS darkness surrounds my face. Every low 
B voice which sounds is strange to me. 

Where is Albering? Where is Klees? Pfeiffer? They 
must be standing close to me. Yet I can’t hear them, or else 
their voices are altered by this night near the front. 

A wearying wind blows from the black sky against my 
scrubby cheeks, sprinkling drops on my hands. The dark- 
ness is complete and immovable like a rock. I stand like one, 
too, my foot at the butt of my rifle, leaning on the stick. 

In an hour we shall be in the trenches. One more hour 
of marching through the dark cloud-hung landscape, and then 
many a dream will come true. Already the blood in my veins 
is beating quicker, tickling. He who has set out must make 
for the goal. 

Time goes on; probably we are awaiting orders; there is 
always a lack of commands. 

A conversation arises near me; a plaintive voice says: 

“ve got to go flopping along in these things all over 
again!” 

“In those boots of yours?” hums a pleasant bass voice. 

“Yes; every day I go up and beg him to get them done for 
me! Just have a good look at them—it runs in at the back 
and out at the front every time it rains.” 

“Well, there you are,” hums the kettle. 

“But, ‘Do you think I’m a wizard?’ he goes on at me. 
‘Come back again tomorrow!’ It’s like that day in, day out. 
Tt really is a bit too thick!” 

“You'll have to give him a bit of money.” 
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“Money! Where on earth can I get that from, Lohgerber? 
You just tell me, seeing what a heavy cigarette-smoker I am!” 

But Lohgerber spits and says: 

“He is—what he is, and remains—what he remains!” 

I think to myself: Lohgerber and his friend have found one 
another; one of them is probably holding on to the buckle 
of the other one’s belt so that they can keep together in this 
darkness, which alters even the sound of their voices. But as 
regards the cobbler they are not at one, and fall silent. An 
oppressive silence weighs down on all the invisible soldiers, 
each one with his rifle at hand. 

I hear drops of rain beating on a branch close behind 
my shoulder. The plaintive voice ahead of me goes on: 

“It’s going to rain and then itll splash up as high as 
my knees.” 

“Tt’s coming on wet already,” gurgles the bass, which re- 
lapses into humming again and sings: 

“This is~a quiet front. But taking over is best done in 
wet weather.” 

“Just look at all the wire up there. There must be some- 
thing or other hereabouts,” whispers the first, in an altered 
voice that sounds jerky and excited, almost jolly—maybe it is 
a third one who is speaking: “Don’t you think there must be 
something or other round here?” 

The kettle toots, “Mill.” 

“Where’s the mill?” 

“Here, by the trees.” 

“Where are there any trees, man?” 

“You mole!” 

“But I really can’t see them.” 

“Look along my hand.” 

“T can’t see your hand; let me feel your arm.” The voice 
grows woeful again and wails: “But that isn’t your arm at 
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all! Whose arm is it, then? Say something, for goodness 
sake, Lohgerber!!” 

But Lohgerber laughs. 

“Put your horn rims on, Charlie.” 

As regards the mill the two are not at one. They fall silent. 
I hear the wind coughing through the trees above our helmets. 

The second platoon there in front apparently finds that 
time drags. They are lighting up cigarettes and for a second 
you can see several faces glowing in the dark. As the line is 
not far off, they hold their cigarettes in the hollows of their 
hands. 

“Those people in the second are smoking like tar-buckets,” 
begins the bass voice again. 

Charlie says: “If they’ve got the money for it I don’t blame 
them in the least. There are quite a few capitalists amongst 
them.” 

“Till the gentleman over there kicks up and we get some- 
thing hard in the jaws,” purrs Lohgerber, like a full kettle. 

Thereupon silence descends again. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion over the smoking, for Lohgerber uses 
snuff; that doesn’t make a light. He hisses as if he’d swal- 
lowed his bass: 

“They’re asses, those chaps of the second; you can see that 
in the dark.” 

People ought not to talk when they’re on a night march; 
nothing comes of it but strife. 

At last there’s a command, “Take your rifles!” and we 
move off, one man behind the other. We go through an 
orchard, pass over a narrow garden path, and with a sigh of 
relief come to a road, which seems to have gathered to itself 
the last vestiges of daylight, leading right into the midst of 
the black land. To our right Verey lights are going up 
every few minutes. They soar up noiselessly and gently, light 
up a patch of plain sharply and a patch of cloud dully, to 
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sink again. It is just as though an unseen hand were playing 
a quiet game over there with lights, alternately bluish-white 
and yellowish-white, which fly up gracefully, remain for a 
moment vividly poised, then sink down to earth again, as if 
into velvet. 

After a while the company halts. Just next to me I can 
see an illuminated dugout; a few steps lead from it up to the 
road. Inside there is a voice speaking into the telephone, cool, 
self-possessed, and polite. Suddenly something comes travel- 
ling through the air from afar, singing, like a swarm of 
mighty birds which glide up out of the distance and swoop 
down on a piece of land where they know their food is spread 
for them. Ah, they whistle; they are no birds, but shells, 
which fall with a din somewhere behind us. Again the sing- 
ing swoop of three or four wild steel cylinders and again 
echoing crashes—then silence. We crane our necks; it is ap- 
parently meant for our line of approach. We are worth so 
much that for our sakes they let off eight shells. That’s not 
bad—we feel no small pride. 

“The blighters,” shouts some one, enthusiastically. 

“That’s what the second platoon ought to get, with its crazy 
cigarette-smoking,” drawls Sergeant Sdkel through his nose, 
at the entrance of the dugout—probably it’s meant for some- 
body to hear who is inside. 

But look! There is a fire flashing up. Tongues of fire leap _ 
up above the trees, licking at a red-brown ball. The mill 
has been set afire by a shell, the mill we were standing behind 
just now. Soon it is entirely surrounded by flames, which 
are now attacking the wings and creeping along them. Now 
all four wings are aflame; now they are beginning to turn, 
now they are circling slowly like a golden cross above the sea 
of flames which is flooding round the building. The men stand 
entranced at the picture, uttering exclamations. One of them 
says: 
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“T saw a mill on fire once when I was a child; it made us 
all cry. And that one was built almost entirely of stone.” 

“I suppose it burned for a good time?” asks a second, 
attentively. 

“Much longer than this one. And last of all the wings 
came flying off and struck the miller dead. People talked of 
nothing else for a whole year. You never forget that sort of 
thing.” 

“At least there’s no miller in this one,” says the second. 
“How beautiful!” 

An officer comes out of the dugout, stooping, mounts the 
steps with a clink of spurs, and asks: 

“Where is the fire, Fourth Company?” 

“The mill.” 

“The deuce!” hisses the officer, whose exaggerated high 
yellow boots are lit up by the glow. He turns back and calls: 

“Scholz, the mill’s on fire! Schwertfeger is alight. Come 
on!” 

“At once, sir,” answers somebody from down below. 

Then the man called Scholz appears at the captain’s side, 
watches the fire with him, and laughs: 

“That’s the second one this week.” 

“Well, yes; Schwertfeger’s getting burnt out.” 

“And now he won’t be able to photograph the painting on 
the door again, any more than he did with the other house— 
poor devil.” 

“Does he dabble, then?” asks the captain, absentmindedly. 
Then he adds, quickly: “Have we any spirits in reserve?” 

“Yes, sir, if the goldwasser eg 

“Of course,” says the captain, and turning to us says, 
sharply: “You’ve done a fine thing, you confounded cigarette- 
smokers!” Whereupon he goes up slowly towards the ad- 
jutant and calls out to him: “Wire immediately that he is not 
to slide off to the artillery staff. Tell him that we’ve still got 
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a good many drams of goldwasser as well as a bed with no lice 
in it; that’ll be enough.—What?” 

He has remained standing on the bottom step and the ad- 
jutant’s answer comes back: 

“Line seems to be down. Have already sent Miinchmeyer 
Ol is 

“Excellent,” murmurs the captain, and steps in his bright 
boots right into the light of the room. 

But up here the lonely night enfolds us and once more we 
march on towards the noiseless flares, going up ever larger 
and higher. The confident ring of the captain’s voice fades 
away from us as we brush through clumps of flowers, shim- 
mering white, our senses on the alert, prepared at any moment 
to see the trenches. Thus we go on for a long time. Then 
we come to a communication trench, over which with tre- 
mendous exertions we jump, and run on in order to catch up 
with the man in front. 

“We'll be there in a minute,” says somebody in a low voice. 
We are halted, but there is no sign of a trench. Then close 
to us a ball, fiery white, hisses up to the clouds. You kneel 
down, lower your head, and there on the black earth see every 
blade of grass silvered by the light, whilst your head sways 
like a ship over your heaving chest. On again you stumble 
over wire. “Mind yourself, clumsy,” hisses a voice. 

A rifle-shot passes high above us like a moth on its nuptial 
flight, singing. Then dead silence falls again. You stop. 
Here are the trenches, long, pitch dark, a fortnight old. You 
look down and hear the steps of men running. One of them 
calls up to us softly: 

“Are you coming at last, you blighters?” 

“You needn’t be afraid, you Braunschweig sausage,” mur- 
murs somebody next to me. While we are jumping down and 
the various groups begin to move up and down the line, the 
Braunschweigers disappear. There is only the upper part of 
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a big man running hastily along on the parapet; you hear his 
anxious question: 

“Anyone of the Second still here?” 

He is gone, and then Lurtjebam’s jollity flashes out again 
even before he has properly found his voice: 

“Was it a hedgehog or a boar? Was it a fly upon the 
floor?” 

“That was Lieutenant Knolle, and nobody else,” the sergeant 
informs him, setting about the distribution of his men in his 
own thorough way. At last we are allotted to our sections, 
consisting of four bays; in the second on the left is the 
observation post which Albering has occupied. We throw our 
packs into the dugouts, pull on our great-coats, and stand up 
on the firing-step to have a look round. Pabst volunteers for 
a patrol, slings his rifle, and goes off cheerfully after a lance- 
corporal. 

So this is the front line. Is there any barbed wire in front? 
We wait for the next flare, and to our satisfaction see the. 
entanglements between the short posts glint sharply in the 
light. Having taken our bearings, we trot about on the firing- 
step quite cheerily, rubbing our elbows on the massive tra- 
verses as we pay a visit to the three other parts of the section, 
find that it is a safe trench, and feel ourselves fresh and 
energetic. 

We start chatting, quite bucked with life. Hallo, grandpa! 
the stars are coming out; it’s done raining! 

Eisen says: “Is that you, Suhren? Jolly fine dug-outs these— 
dry, not too small, and good straw.” 

“One bit of straw went running out of the door only a 
minute ago,” says Albering from his post, his cheek against 
the barrel of his rifle. But Eisen replies: 

“You'd better keep your eyes in front, Professor! Well— 
and the trench, that’s dry, too. Above all, cut extraordinarily 
straight, straight as a die, that’s what I say. These have been 
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made by experts; there isn’t a trench like this in the whole 
of France.” 

“You don’t know the Champagne,” retorts Sdkel, who hap- 
pens to be passing. Lurtjebam apes him and drawls through 
his nose: 

“These are quite—ordinary—dungheaps! But really, boys 
—there’s a first-class latrine quite handy, just behind the left 
wing and with all conveniences. I’ve tried it already. Auto- 
matic flushing, when there’s a storm.” 

And so the new abode is praised by everyone. 

“We'll live like lords,” predicts Eisen. 

“No drilling here,” whispers Klees. 

“We shall only have to mount guard,” Lurtjebam answers 
us, “and then you can let your thoughts roam as far as you 
like, sometimes up to the edge of the moral abyss, as in the 
good old days.” 

“You're forgetting the patrols,” I interrupt. 

“Patrols are all right,” growls some one. 

“And then I can inform you that the trenches go through a 
potato field,” announces Eisen with the suddenness of a pistol- 
shot. 

“Are you pulling our legs?” asks Max, from out a corner 
where, in defiance of orders, he is making ready to go to 
sleep. 

“Potatoes?” breathes Lurtjebam. “Let’s is 

Hark! Shells, singing overhead. This time they are our 
own. They glide away into silence. Then we hear the quiet 
report as they explode in the distance. It sounds like the far- 
off bark of some village dog. Another salvo. They sing their 
way along, high up somewhere under the stars. Silence, and 
then the yapping of the village mongrel far in the night. After 
that two more discharges set out on their journey. Our hearts 
beat voluptuously. Ah, behind us there are other mighty 
mouths, having their say. 
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“You see,” calls Eisen, “Schwertfeger has already got his 
line up again; he’s giving ’em something.” 

“He is sweeping them with the sword of vengeance,” puns 
Lurtjebam. 

“There’s no need to make so much fuss about it.” Sergeant 
Sokel speaks across to us, pulling out his words like india- 
rubber bands. “That was quite an ordinary burst of firing; 
the old soldier calls it counter-fire.” 

From his observation post Albering reports: 

“There’s a mill on fire.” 

Where? Everybody wants to see it. They crane their 
necks, turning the name of Schwertfeger on their lips like 
sugar. A flare goes up, lighting the faces and the parados. 
There is a crazy excitement in everyone’s eyes. Lurtjebam’s 
spectacles catch the flames and he shouts: 

“My mill—thy mill! That’s his motto!” 

I have a confused idea that this is witty of Schwertfeger. 
Isn’t he the man who is fond of peasant art? 

Stop. There’s some one clicking his heels and talking to 
Sokel. We recognise Meyer, that admirer of Bécklin, now 
orderly to Lieutenant Brause. He is bringing the password. 

“Anything new?” asks the sergeant, pleasantly, for an 
officer’s orderly has to be handled almost as delicately as a 
raw egg. 

Meyer reports that Lieutenant Schwertfeger has been killed. 

“The goldwasser ?” conjectures Sokel. 

Everybody falls silent. Eisen corrects himself and says: 

“Well, then, some one else has been directing the bat- 





teries.” 
“That’s certain,” we all agree. 
“They were right on the mark,” he adds. 
“Right on the mark,” we repeat. 
Suddenly we all start up. That was a shot. Albering has 
fired. 
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“Are you mad?” yells the sergeant, “to shoot when there’s 
a patrol out!” 

Albering answers, calmly: “I was shooting upwards; some- 
thing’s moving up there,” and loads again. 

The cartridge-case tinkles to our feet. Sdkel says, with 
unspeakable contempt: 

“That’s nothing but—quite—an—ordinary—bough.” 
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| es IN the best of spirits, stretching my limbs, after a sound, 
dreamless sleep in the new dugout. We three cannibals 
have a fine dwelling of our own making. We worked on it 
for a couple of nights and now we have just put it to the test 
of a first sleep. We found it impossible to put up with Hahn. 
First he wanted to lie by the wall because he could hang up 
his things there more conveniently; then he wanted to get 
back into the middle because sand had fallen into his packet 
of bacon; lastly, some constellation or other shone in his 
face, so that he had to put his feet up against our noses. So we 
cleared out. 

Our new dugout consists of three men—Albering, Klees, and 
myself. We purposely made it no bigger because we wanted 
to be by ourselves. It’s got a fine square hole for crawling in 
and out, through which you can watch a bit of the opposite 
side of the trench—a patch of the Russian soil over which we 
have been marching. At the bottom, just above the floor, there 
runs a whitish layer of chalk, and above this a stretch of 
sand, shining yellow in the sun and dotted with little stones. 

We try to make out figures in the bright surface of the 
wall, but in vain: it stretches out evenly, shimmering in the 
sun, which always blurs and alters the appearance of its layers. 
Albering is awake; he has already had his breakfast and is 
putting away the bread and the pot of jam in the darkest 
corner. I ask him: 

“Did you have a good sleep?” 

“Yes,” he says, chewing. 

“And dreams?” 
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“Had that, too.” 

“Then itll come true.” 

“Heaven forbid!” laughs my friend. “I dreamt of Taletta. 
There’s nothing wrong with that, in fact I couldn’t wish for 
anything better. But that can’t come true, Suhren. For she 
was with me in my father’s boat. Taletta is very slim, you 
know. But suddenly I dreamt that she was turned into the 
mast, nice and round like a woman’s leg and the colour of 
skin. I dream like that every now and then; sometimes she’s 
a gigantic tulip, sometimes a fish.” 

He falls silent and plays with his big pocket knife. After a 
while I say to him: 

“Do you ever see figures in things when you’re awake? 
When we were children we were always seeing them. I was 
on a visit once to my two friends in the country—it was in 
the summer and we children had to go to bed about nine 
o'clock. But as we were never the least bit tired we used 
to sit on the window seat and try to find images in the tree- 
tops. I remember there was one enormous oak—the sky 
behind it was still light and showed through the boughs in 
places. At one time they would make a stag, and another a 
bat—all three of us saw it. And one evening we made out 
Bismarck, pipe and all.” 

My friend replies: “When I was a kid, still quite small, I 
was sometimes allowed to go out in the boat with my father. 
I don’t remember anything about those days except that we 
always used to anchor behind a bank of reeds and that my 
father’s pipe hung vertically over my head. It was in the 
evening; the sun was quite low and I could see the reeds bend- 
ing this way and that. Then the shadows came and they al- 
ways worried me. They sprang like mad at the reeds, on 
and off like little mice or water fleas. I was frightened and 
looked up at my old man’s pipe, that hung over me like a bell, 
quite black. Then it grew dark and a fish sprang suddenly 
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out of the water, then another—and then I wasn’t afraid any 
more, in spite of the falling darkness.” 

After a while he goes on: 

“My father is a good man—he belongs to a sect that is 
widespread among the fishermen. He is so fair that you would 
not notice it if he turned grey. As a boy I was wild and had 
a sudden temper and he often used to warn me to control 
myself. When I caught a fish I would hack it with my knife 
like mad and sling the insides overboard. Then my father 
would get as unpleasant as he could, and that wasn’t very 
much. He used to say: ‘We won’t catch any more fish than 
we need for our livelihood and we will take their lives regret- 
fully and quickly, and without too much cutting; and we'll 
take the insides ashore instead of throwing them to the fishes, 
so as not to worry them.’ He’d talk like that, in his own way 
of speaking, and [’d be ashamed for a moment, but not 
longer.” 

Klees, who is now awake, says: 

“As a boy I had a friend who was cruel. One day we are 
playing in the park near the church and there he kills a bum- 
blebee and cuts it up. Then with a needle he picks out the 
honey-bag and eats it up. He did that every afternoon and he 
always forced me to go with him and look on.” And like some 
experienced old teacher he adds, “There’s nothing more cruel 
than boys.” 

Albering has gone on with his thoughts: 

“Quite likely my father is already grey—you can’t be sure 
about it. Moreover, he would say: ‘All life is holy. You live 
and I live; we want to do what is right and so our lives are 
holy. The fishes also do what is right, so far as they are able, 
and therefore they, too, are holy. But we know for certain 
what is right, so we must act accordingly.’ 

“T had already fledged my wings and used to ask, ‘How do 
we know, Albering?’ 
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“He would say: ‘We know it from the Scriptures; the 
Lord Jesus has made it manifest and given us his command- 
ments, that God the Father has formulated for us. Especially 
the ten, which you know.’ 

“So I mustn’t cut open a fish?’ I asked. 

* “You may do so,’ he said, ‘for Jesus Himself lived among 
fishermen and granted them good catches so that they should 
not go hungry. And so you may cut up fish, though not for 
pleasure, but soberly.’ ” 

Klees whispered: “But answer me this question: Ought you 
to kill your fellow-men?” 

“Are you thinking of doing so, Beastie?” says Albering. 

“What a way for you to talk!” flares up my companion. 
Whereupon he lies flat and crawls through the entrance hole, 
to betake himself to the sentry post. He has hardly gone when 
we see six legs go by—officers’, the bright shanks of the captain 
leading the way. 

Albering has bent his head and is sketching with his knife 
on the earth around him. After a while he says, softly: 

“To be sure, they’re all just ways of talking.” 

“Why are they all just ways of talking?” 

He sticks the knife into the floor up to the haft and whispers, 
while the light from outside plays in his eyes: 

“We are all weak and go swarming about in the midst of 
miserable humanity. Most of us do not know it and are lucky. 
They are baptised Christians and the clergyman calls them 
Christians. But they’re not. But those of us who have seen 
the light and don’t act accordingly, we are less worthy than 
they are; in fact we are renegades.” 

“Do you mean that we ought not to kill anything?” 

“That’s what I meant.” 

“On no account?” 

“On no account, for Jesus has given no special command- 
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ment that would justify a war of the peoples. They make you 
believe there is. But it’s all lies. 

“When I was in the seminary where my father sent me, 
I was telling him once of the splendid battle of Sedan. I 
arranged the whole thing for him—a tub of dead fish was 
Sedan; round about the bucket lay the German army corps, 
exactly as they were shown on the map, also represented by 
fishes; there was a sturgeon among them—that was Moltke. 
And my father asked: 

“Is that what they teach you?’ 

“Just like that, Albering,’ I said. 

“ “Then it’s a bad school, not worth a penny. You’re no 
Christian with a fish-game like that. Throw them back into 
the bucket!’ 

“He was angry and would have taken me away from the 
school if I had not got the better of him with my tongue. He 
actually never gave me another penny, so that I had to give 
lessons and take charity, all because my ambition was to be- 
come a teacher. 

“And I did become one—a proper schoolmaster, one who 
says what they all say—that the weather’s fine, that French- 
men often don’t wear trousers, and that children in school 
must fold their hands or else they'll get the stick. That’s 
what they call bringing the children up to face life. And then 
the children make such eyes—like little hares. . . . Stop the 
chatter; let’s go to sleep, rather!” 

“Then you don’t have to think,” I agree, and once more 
we stretch ourselves out. 


I wake up because some one is pinching my toes. There 
is a cry of, “Reliefs!” and one arm disappears outside. I 
crawl out after it, buckle on my belt, swerve round a traverse 
and take up the sentry’s position. Klees wishes me “much 
pleasure,” but I can see nothing. 
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The sun is at its height, hot and bright. You have to lean 
up against the side of the trench so as not to grow giddy. 

In front of me lies my rifle; it is loaded. My hand jerks 
back from the bolt, for it is burning. But now I can make out 
red specks in the depths of the sky straight in front of me— 
poppies. 

I am a fish that is swimming about in the warm water. But 
there ahead are the Russians—the idea strikes me and I fling 
open my eyes. However, there’s nothing to be seen save the 
broad swell of earth, overgrown with green, with the wire en- 
tanglements dragging along. Every now and then a yellow 
Russian cap seems to hover, above one of the stakes, but, no, 
it is a captive balloon, apparently moving in the hot air. Now 
I must prick up my ears—somebody is coming. With my 
eyes fixed straight ahead, I hear a pair of feet shuffle along 
behind me, then stop—hear a mighty expectoration and then 
the boots shuffling further on. 

Max Pfeiffer’s back disappears round the traverse. He is 
in a shirt that has a big three-cornered hole in it and his 
trousers look as if they are coming down. 

I still feel as if I were in a dream—not a movement in the 
air, not a bird, not a cloud; a hot whiteness spreads itself 
stiffly over the whole sky like the skin of a drum. And under 
that I am a sentry—Lilliput brand—living in the maddest 
empire of the world. A stone is lying by my gun; it isn’t 
round and it isn’t angular—it’s got a comically meaningless 
shape. I throw it forwards against the barbed wire—even that 
is hot. A little green beetle is looking for a way over the gun, 
but the barrel scorches him. He falls back only to begin 
all over again. It is hopeless for him and I take a blade 
of grass and lift him up, the gold-armoured Lilliputian. 

An immense sleep spreads over the country, presses on my 
shoulders, and lies leaden on my eyelids. You must keep 
awake, I think to myself, and look along the wire, from stake 
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to stake. The captive balloon lies like a ripe cucumber on 
the strip of grass. 

Then something else happens: a little butterfly appears— 
an aurora—white, with red tips to its wings. When I sat 
fishing as a boy, one used to go fluttering all over the duck- 
weed which hid the moat under its scaly carpet. I thought 
to myself, has anything taken the worm?—and so I lost sight 
of the butterfly and waited for another to come and flutter 
about. Several rested a bit among the weeds. But there was 
never a fish on the hook, however often I drew it out to look, 
once only a leech. 

Suddenly I think of Albering, the bushy whitehead. No, 
it’s not time to wake him yet. But he, too, will be obliged to 
kill one of his fellow-men. I shall do it myself, even though 
I was once on good terms with the little aurora butterfly. 
Should a Russian appear and take aim at me, I should forestall 
him—aim, get his body resting on my sights, take the trigger 
and press it carefully. I should do it all just in the way I 
have learned. The Russian who appears there is nothing 
- better than a moving target. I can see it all clearly before me 
even to the way he throws up his arms against the sky in fall- 
ing—a thing no target does. 

Hark! There is the sound of a rapid step coming along the 
trench. It is the lieutenant. He comes up to me at the ob- 
servation post and I give him my report. 

“Good,” he says, puts his glasses to his eyes and looks 
ahead. My own eyes are fixed immovably upon the wire. I 
know Brause only when he’s shouting and detached from the 
company. But just now, with him standing next to me, I have 
no sense of antagonism towards him and am even ready to 
do anything for him. He breathes heavily through his nose, 
then he puts down his glasses and hands them to me: 

“Have a look at those three poplars straight ahead, espe- 
cially the middle one.” 
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I do as he says, see three bluish tree-tops float into the 
glasses through the maze of wire, and hold on to the middle 
one. 

“Do you see anything?” asks Brause, holding my rifle ready. 

But there is nothing there and I answer accordingly. 

“Not in the middle one?” he enquires, again moving the 
rifle this way and that. Suddenly he stares up and looks at 
me, startled. Apparently he has pulled the trigger and noth- 
ing has happened. 

“The safety catch is on,” I tell him, and turn it round. 
According to instructions, the rifle should lie on the parapet, at 
half cock. Without a word he takes aim again and then fires 
three shots, rapidly. Then he spies quickly through his 
glasses and cries: 

“There, he’s fallen! Look, he’s gone! Now can you see 
something?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“He’s gone—fell like a stone.” 


With which he takes himself off. 


The lieutenant’s shots have aroused the trench. Pfeiffer, 
in his shirt, comes up from one side, Klees and Albering from 
the other. Max ‘enquires, holding his trousers up by his 
pockets: 

“Has he got anything, Suhren?” 

Klees whispers: “Was it the lieutenant who fired? We saw 
his legs just now.” 

I am annoyed that the barrel of my rifle has been dirtied 
and tell them that I have seen nothing—neither sitting nor 
falling. 

“Then it was an optical delusion, you old veteran,” says 
Lurtjebam turning to Eisen, as they come up together. But 
Klees smiles at me and says, mockingly: 

“He still sees things in the trees, like so many people.” 
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Albering, on the other hand, “He’s still a bee-eater.” 

“Wrong,” contradicts Eisen, who takes it literally, “because, 
as far as I know, he likes meat-roll best.” 

“Meat-roll?” nods Lurtjebam, and puckers up both corners 
of his mouth into three thoughtful folds, reverses his lips, and 
gives an innocent little whistle. 
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“TW T’S NO good,” sighs Klees. “My spade is all crooked.” 

“Let’s stop,” I reply, and we squat down in the corner. 
This dugout, which is meant for the lieutenant, will never he 
finished, not with things like these; they are Austrian, and 
bend like tin. If he wants to live deep he will have to give 
us decent spades, for, now that we are down a couple of yards, 
we have struck a stony layer that will not yield to these 
playthings of ours. “They just crumple up,” grumbles my 
comrade. 

We move up to one another, pull the corners of our great- 
coats over our knees, and gaze up at the starry sky, like the 
dug-out itself. After which Beastie, still frowning at the 
spade, says, sulkily: 

“Old Sodkel can scratch me with it!” Thus he quiets his 
conscience over having suspended his work, and mine as well. 
Then he pulls out his girl’s photograph and examines it by 
the light of a pocket lamp. 

“Do you think her pretty?” he whispers. 

“Very.” 

“The photo?” 

Yes.” 

“It is my armour; I carry it over my heart.” 

“Don’t carry it there; it will attract the bullets.” 

But Klees retorts, crossly: 


“The bullets fly as they will.” 


Now there is some one standing over us at the edge of the 
dugout. Klees switches off his lamp and we listen. 
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The sergeant’s voice asks, “Is anyone at work here?” 

We keep quiet. 

“Or not?” 

“No, we're not,” I answer. “We can’t.” 

Sokel jumps down, seizes hold of a spade, and scolds. 

“You can’t? With beautiful spades like these? That’s 
only—ordinary—chalk—soil!” 

He digs away powerfully, but the spade turns up with a 
cracking sound. After a further attempt he slings it away 
and turns to us. 

“You’ve got what you have got, no more and no less. We 
are not in the Champagne here. Were you looking at a photo- 
graph just now?” 

“No, we weren’t” murmurs Klees in an unfriendly tone. 

“T like looking at photographs,” the sergeant confides to us, 
“especially if they are of girls. You've also got your girls, 
you two?” 

We make no answer. 

“Well, every Hans has his Gretchen,” he continues, and 
fishes something out of his tunic. It is a photo of a woman 
with a lot of children. With the aid of Klees’s lamp we can 
see that there must be at least six children and that the woman 
is as thin as a lath. 

“Six,” I decide. 

“You’ve got it,’ laughs the sergeant, in delight, “half a 
dozen! Not everyone gets so far. But you're still young yet. 
The woman in the middle is my wife, a very industrious 
woman. She works hard. There aren’t many like that.” 

“Everyone thinks that his is the best,” I interpose, by way of 
making conversation. But Klees keeps quiet. The sergeant 
turns his light on him and asks in his oily voice: 

“Wasn’t that a girl you were looking at just now? I saw 
it from up there.” 
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“No, it wasn’t,” says Klees, out loud, his face turned to the 
wall. 

Having encouraged us to get on with the job, Sokel climbs 
out again and the sound of his footsteps dies away. 

“He’d better leave us alone,” grumbles my friend. “What 
an idea!” and he puffs out of his nose in derision. 


After a while a figure materialises up above. It is Pfeiffer 
—you can see his round back and his turned-up coat collar 
against the sky. He blots out a host of stars. 

“Hallo! I’m running round a bit,’ announces Max. He 
sits down on the edge and lets his feet dangle. 

“Tt’s fine here.” 

“Max, you’re mad.” 

“You're right. We'd be better off at home. But there’s 
not much work here and the food’s good. Of course at home 
you’re warm in the sun, and well off with your mother to look 
after you. You're right, comrade. Give us a cigarette.” 

We throw one up to him. He puffs away and repeats: 

“It’s fine here. I’m free because Sdkel’s in a good mood 
today. Go where you like, Max, he says—only, don’t run over 
to the Russians! You see, I’m sleeping with him, and so Sékel 
said that today—Sergeant Sokel, I mean.” 

“But why is he in a good temper?” 

“Ke! Why! Because his little wife has written him a 
letter, and there was a picture inside it. Why shouldn’t he be 
in a good humour? Go and work it off, Max, that’s what he 
said, the sergeant, and so I came along to you, where it’s all 
right!” 

“Damn rot,” cries Klees. 

“Is that Klees?” asked Max. 

Beastie makes no answer, but Max advises him: 


“You've got a little girl, comrade, so cheer up and work 
it off.” 
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Beastie feels that nobody understands him, and gazes at the 
wall in silence. A Verey light goes up and illuminates the 
square hole of the dug-out. It is just as though we were sitting 
in a magic cave, to dig for treasure with Austrian spades— 
when suddenly a silver star sinks down. 


Now it is dark again and shots are flying over from the 
Russian side. Max slides down with a rush. For minutes on 
end a web of destruction is spread above us—and one feels 
better off in the trench. 

Towards eleven o’clock it falls quiet again. I climb up 
and go over to the machine-gun post, where Albering, sitting 
on the step, is already awaiting me. He presses my arm to 
make me keep quiet, and we listen in to a conversation that is 
being carried on quite close by, in the next trench. The lieu- 
tenant’s voice scolds: 

“What on earth does the man want up there! You’ve no 
business to be there, remember that!” 

Whereat Steinberg, the corporal in charge of the sanitary 
arrangements, says, softly: 

“What do we build latrines for, the best for miles round! 
Clean and comfortable! . . . No, they can’t hear!” 

“Have you finished?” asks Brause. 

“In a minute, sir. The bleeding has stopped.” 

“It’s unbelievable,” the lieutenant goes on, complainingly. 
“The trigger finger—and you’re our best shot, too! What were 
you thinking about?” 

“Nothing! Less than nothing!” growls Steinberg. 

“Just answer me! What were you thinking about?” storms 
the lieutenant at some one. 

“He’s unconscious,” reports Steinberg. “Bulei and Rulei— 
the stretcher!” 

We can hear Bulei and Rulei busying themselves near by. 
The trench is warm and one of them whispers: 
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1°? 


“No, go backwards 

“What for, old Carbolic?” asks the other one, puzzled. 

“Other way round!” 

“Isn’t somebody there wounded?” 

“Course there is—so turn round!” 

“What, backwards, Carbolic?” 

“Forwards! What the ii 

“Then there is somebody wounded?” 

“Shot finger. Are you asleep, man?” 

The stretcher bumps and scrapes again along the wall of 
earth. But Albering touches me; we go up the steps and 
out of the trench. 





I follow Albering, who is looking for the path through the 
wire. We find the wisp of straw and feel our way in the dark, 
zigzagging through the forest of wire. Over the other side 
Sokel is waiting for us. He gives us a signal and leads us up 
to a broad pathway, where he leaves us. We discover the 
little shell-holes, sit down in them, and lay our rifles on the 
path. 

The whole sky is now covered with clouds, and we can 
distinguish nothing but the strip of earth in front of us and 
the black grass .beyond it. Only when the Austrian sentries 
send up a Verey light on our left can we see dark blotches of 
trees straight in front of us in the enchanted plain. The 
Russian lights go up farther off, less bright. 

We have to get in touch with the people on our right. 
Albering goes first and is swallowed up in the darkness. I 
kneel in my shell-hole, no longer hearing his footsteps, and 
listen for the slightest noise, and from the direction of our 
trench comes the sound of repeated tapping. It seems as 
though the Austrians mean to keep up their flute-playing. 
In front, however, everything is quiet. The black earth hums 
in my ears. Suhren, I am quiet—Suhren, not a step—Suhren, 
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not a crack. But now the distant baying of a dog breaks in 
upon the sound of blood humming in my ears. It ceases and 
siarts again. It is marvelous to listen to this dog; I think to 
myself, everything is listening to him, the little cur. Nobody 
makes a step or fires a shot; every one is thinking peaceful . 
thoughts. If he will only go on barking T’ll listen to him 
from my hole in the ground. There are no Russians coming. 

Hark! steps on the left. It can’t be Albering. I seize my 
gun in a strangle hold and call out to him. If he doesn’t an- 
swer, | shoot. After my second call some one says, softly: 

“Black-yellow.” 

It is the Austrian liaison orderly who has come across by 
the field path. I put on the safety catch once more and he 
squats down in Albering’s hole. My heart is beating wildly; 
my neighbour breathes heavily and says nothing. 

The minutes go by. A Verey light hunts its way up and 
goes out. Then the Austrian whispers: 

“That’s a good road.” 

“The field path?” 

“That’s the one; it goes right up to our outposts, as straight 
asa die. You can’t get lost. How old am I, comrade?” 

“T can’t see.” 

“T bet you’d think me twenty-five—everybody does. But 
I’m only just seventeen. A long man, as our corporal calls 
me.” 

“Have you got a decent one?” I ask. 

“Jolly good, my boy. He was pretty stiff on me at first, 
but then I was pretty raw. Ever since we arrived at the front 
I have noticed that he has been keeping his eye on me. On 
outpost duty he says, ‘You go to the right, long ’un’—meaning 
by way of the field path, which you can’t lose. I always get 
the field path.” 

“You can be cheerful, then,” I say to him, and once again 
comes the distant barking of a dog. 
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“They’ve just shown a light. I’m going off,” whispers the 
young soldier, and, saying “Servus,” packs off again. Imme- 
diately afterwards Albering returns and we chatter away, our 
eyes scanning the black earth. 

Now I am setting out on patrol and follow a narrow path 
which grows more and more narrow as it goes on. I’ve got to 
depend entirely on myself—hold my rifle ready, carefully set- 
ting one foot in front of the other. My thoughts fly off and 
I see Lisa, embroidering a white name in a white handkerchief. 
A strand of brown hair is hanging down from her forehead. 
A sudden terror roots me to the spot. There are some flowers, 
quite high, growing close to the path; they rustle a little. 
They are light-coloured—yellow or white—and are moving 
about. 

I quiet myself—it is only a puff of night wind—and crawl 
on, all my thoughts centering on the muzzle of my gun. Nota 
Russian is lying on the grass—people as bold as that are 
not often met with. 

Suddenly, quite near by, four heavy shadows rear them- 
selves upright. They are corner timbers, the remains of a 
house; mighty props of a pitch-black cloud, which may be a 
roof, however. The question is not important. I pass on in 
front of the house and find myself at the next outpost. 

On the way back everything is quite different. It is quite 
an ordinary path by night and you can see it running through 
the herbage like a gutter. I must be getting near the path 
when it occurs to the Russians to let off a few volleys. I 
turn myself into a deer, jump forward, and throw myself 
down. ‘There’s a furious hissing, a regular bullets’ obstacle 
race—whichever one encounters an obstacle is top dog. Not 
one of them can be trying for me, I think to myself, and press 
flat against the ground. It is apparently the path itself that 
I am lying on and that my forehead is kissing. The firing 
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ceases. Close by, Albering raises his face and asks, hastily, 
“Are you safe?” 

I crawl into my shell-hole, laughing. I have kissed the 
dear earth. 


At one o’clock we are relieved and join a patrol led by 
Sergeant Sékel. Besides Albering and me there are two others 
in it: Klees is one, the other keeps to the back. One behind 
another we very rashly run from post to post. When the 
Austrians light up the country, we sit as though we were 
laying eggs, leaning on the butts of our rifles. Our noiseless 
march goes on and on, always to the right. Now we can feel 
a hard road under our feet. It is the hour when the cocks 
would begin to crow if they hadn’t had their throats cut. 

Another outpost. He is kneeling by the post like a chap 
who is just about to start turning a barrel organ. 

“Is that you?” says one of us. 

The man suppresses a yawn and rocks his head from side to 
side. 

“Hold your tongue!” warns Sokel from in front. 

We follow the field path further. The dog barks out angrily 
and much nearer, or so it seems. 

We must get on to the grass. We all do. Just then we 
come to a halt. To the left of the road we can make out a 
small trench. Sokel makes a sign and we kneel down in it. 
Farther on there is the sound of whispering. The trench there 
is heavily manned. We are at the outpost. 

In front of us the land seems to fall away. In the back- 
ground there are black clumps of trees; farther to the right 
three tree-tops rear up against the dull sky. They must be the 
poplars. 

“Listen,” goes Albering; “they’re making a bridge.” 

You can distinguish the sounds quite distinctly; for a long 
time the muffled sound of planks on the soft earth, then the 
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rattle of carts, and after that the thudding of the planks again. 

An order is passed along from the left, it runs: “Ready to 
fire!-—In line from the thick round tree to the poplars!— 
Attention!—Ready!” 

Sergeant-Major Engelke, who has raised himself half out of 
the trench, gives the word: 

“Fire!” 

We give three volleys. They roll savagely through the 
night. Silence again; only the Russian dog gives an obstinate 
little answer. Then some one is standing up there on the 
parapet. It is Bubi, the commissariat corporal, and he crows. 

“Now I’m going to shoot all by myself!” 

You can see clearly how he lays the stock against his cheek 
and aims carefully at nothing. Then the crack of the shot. 
It is like the theatre—one feels inspired and would like to 
clap. But the thought ceases with the sound of Bubi’s great 
shot. For now a ragged volley smashes across at us from the 
Russian trenches. In a flash we are rolled up together in the 
tiny crevices, like hedgehogs, while for minutes on end volley 
after volley tears overhead. After a time they begin to 
slacken into irregular shooting—no less vicious because you 
hear the bees buzzing singly—one of them would like to visit 
this chap, another one that. We press our helmets against the 
little trench wall and wait for the end of the outburst. The 
Austrians are getting uneasy and keep on sending up Verey 
lights. The Russians maintain their fire for half an hour with- 
out a pause. I ask myself, how we can expect to come out of 
it; the twilight will be here about two o’clock. Albering leans 
his hand on the wall close to mine. He too has joined in the 
shooting. 

The firing drops for an instant. I can hear the next man 
on my left groaning; it is Klees. My own heart is pounding 
anxiously. He is groaning like some little beastie that is 
being tormented, with dry sobs, nearly in tears, Again the 
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bullets go pattering; again he groans, his face on his arm. 
The next man in the row bends over to his ear and whispers 
something. It is our sergeant, scolding: 

“Control yourself, then! Be a man, for goodness’ sake!” 

Without altering his position, Klees moans, “They'll be here 
next,” and whimpers. It goes to my heart. Shall I ever see 
home again? It is already beginning to grow daylight. My 
hands, on the earth under me, look like two light stones. But 
Sokel says, loudly: “But that’s all rot. While they’re shooting 
they won’t come over. Ill have a look, if you want to find 
out.” 

In spite of the stray shots dropping all about, he lifts him- 
self up, peers around, and ducks down again quickly. 

“You can keep quiet, you rabbit!” he says, angrily. 
“There’s nothing to see. It is just a perfectly—ordinary— 
strafe.” 

Klees gulps. Hark! There’s the dog yelping again! Per- 
haps he will come running upon us at any moment over the 
half-finished bridge, with breath like fire, in the early twi- 
light. 

The Russian is quiet. A quarter of an hour elapses. The 
Austrian rockets fall wearily to earth. Behind the three pop- 
lars a grey streak broadens over the whole of the eastern sky. 
We can already recognise one another’s faces. We must get 
out. 

“Crawl back one at a time,” orders Sokel. 

We await our turn; it’s a long time coming. 

A steady light climbs to the very summit of the sky—from 
the Russian side it comes—the enemy light. We can’t wait any 
longer—crawl out—feel something threatening behind us that 
draws near, jumps on one’s legs, walks, runs for a while, walks 
again. Mess-tins rattle against our bayonet sheaths. 

Now I can see the entire line of running men, perhaps 
twenty of them, in their coats. They have got their heads 
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down in their collars, as though they were expecting a hail- 
storm from behind. 

Will the Russians fire? Dead silence. Only the hasty steps 
of the soldiers and the cursed rattling of the mess-tins. Not 
the bark of a dog, not a sound—broad daylight and twenty 
grey beings striving back towards the trenches—soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, belts badly, untidily fastened, and mess-tins 
jumping at their thighs. I can even see that one of them has 
a spot of earth on his back. It is gigantic, black, this mark, 
like an empty space in the sky. Every Russian must surely 
see it! The line breaks up, looking for the wisp of straw. 
Here’s the wire—here the way through. 

“They were all behind—diddled!” laughs one of them, 
emerging from the entanglements just ahead of me. 

We catch sight of the trench; jump down and stroke the 
bottom of it with our feet. A raging volley tears over us. 
Beastie raises himself from his “knees bend,” a smile over- 
spreading his wan face; he raises his hands in rapture. 

At the same moment, the last man to jump falls down on 
the bottom close by me, kneels up against the side of the 
trench, clutching at it with both hands, and falls slowly to one 
side, followed by the thin trickles of sand loosened by his 
fingers. It is the sergeant. 

He has been taken right through the head. Dead. 
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HE stars are paling. All around we can see meadows, 

the light trunks of birch trees, here and there a farm, 
and at last, there in front, the straggling village between the 
black trees of the road—Apollonia. Washing is fluttering in 
the wind in front of one of the houses. 

We step out, through the unbroken silence, along a ditch 
whose surface reflects a squadron of grey early morning 
clouds, keeping on in the direction of the washing fluttering 
there in front of Apollonia. 

We are looking forward to a night in tents. Shortly after 
midnight the company was relieved by the Braunschweigers. 
The boar ran along to his post, just as he did a week ago, 
and we ourselves made off, keeping straight on, packs and 
rifles slung, in the direction of the mill that was burnt down 
eight days—a long time—ago. No one looked back. The 
Russians kept quiet. 

The company has been marching for an hour in complete 
disorder. Only the separate groups that want to share the 
same tents keep together. Now those in front have reached 
the first house of Apollonia; they can recognise a pair of 
pants and two shirts blowing in the wind by a hedge. Near 
his washing a soldier, covered with bits of straw, stands sentry 
—maybe our approach has awakened him. 

We go by, making fun of him for being suspicious, whereon 
he waits for the rest of the company, wrinkling his forehead. 

Now the tents are going up, tea with rum is prepared and 
drunk, and while the skies pile up their fiery storm-crests, we 
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pull the Braunschweigers’ straw up under our necks and 
sleep. 


I wake up about midday and go to the pump to fetch water 
for a wash. The wind cuts into the tent and into my wet face. 
One of the men is taking his boots to the cobbler. People 
from one of the other groups go off to the meadow to hunt 
for licé; one of them says: 

“When you find a hundred in one day it’s a bit too thick— 
you can say what you like.” 

A second, who has pulled his shirt over his head as he 
walks and who is gazing reflectively at his chest (like a red 
chest of drawers to look at) answers: 

“Sixty-four, I said.” 

A straggler catches up the others, running, and shouts in a 
clear voice: 

“Not counting the eggs 

Their thoughts are fixed on the hunt—they’ve got the sport- 
ing spirit, I think, as I dry myself. Now some one is yawning 
in the corner of the tent, a pair of boots scrape one against the 
other, and Max Pfeiffer crawls out into daylight. He shuts 
his eyes to shield them from the wind and the sun, and gets 
to his feet without any hurry. Then after yawning once or 
twice like a rhinoceros he shuts his mouth. His face has an 
absentminded look. He is probably still among his animals; 
he is always dreaming about them—a horse called Peter and 
a raven named Lump, who had been taught to talk. He was so 
dirty that he might just as well have been called Pig, and if 
Max can say that, he certainly must have been. But in spite 
of all his dirtiness you couldn’t help liking him; he sat on 
Max’s shoulder and peered at Max’s butt of a nose with his 
verminous eyes, even pecking at it if Max turned it his way. 
A good many hours went by like that. 

Max disappears behind a barn. The wind surges round us 
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like water, with the sun after it. I run round and round the 
tent, stripped to the waist. There comes Lurtjebam from 
the barber’s, lather on his cheeks and a long cut on his chin. 
He bumps into Eisen, smacks him on the shoulder, and cries: 

“Welcome, noble lord!” 

They both go off to the road, presumably to look out for 
a canteen-waggon, of whose coming the oracles have been 
talking for weeks. 

There goes a vehicle, rolling along between the trees. It 
looks just as though it were bringing a whole load of boot 
polish. Eisen breaks into a trot. 

“Hullo, Suhren!” 

That’s Klees. He brings a concert program with him, made 
out on the leaf of a notebook. A Viennese band is going to 
play in the wood over yonder this afternoon. It seems a long 
way to the wood, to me. 

“But they’re playing the ‘Freischiitz,’ ” entreats Beastie, and 
makes his brown eyes sparkle over my laziness. The sun 
looks gloriously red through his ears. Of course we'll go! 

And here’s Albering, the early riser! His eyes are as bright 
as bedewed forget-me-nots. He has been to bathe in the 
Stochod and assures us that he met a mermaid. 

Klees asks whether he will go along with us to the concert. 

“No,” he replies; “your ‘Freischiitz’ wrings me out like a 
wet handkerchief.” 

Klees wriggles his red ears uncomprehendingly. 

At this moment I am summoned to the orderly room and 
receive orders to report at once to the M. O. to have my eyes 
tested, as I am to go for a course in Verey lights. For that 
they have to know whether I suffer at all from colour blind- 
ness. It’s a fine job, that, to my mind, and I intend to pay 
strict attention during the test. After that I am to remain at 
company headquarters as orderly; food will be sent to me. I 
buckle to and spring off along the footpath between the huts, 
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over coloured butterflies sunning themselves out of the wind 
and past the birch trees, whose twigs give me friendly pats on 
the cap and the neck as I go by. 

Arrived at the house in question, I wait outside with several 
other candidates; they are all in good form, too. The exam- 
ination begins; the first ones are called into the house. 

Suddenly, out of the other door appears the prince, carrying 
field-glasses, horn-rimmed spectacles on the nose to which he 
is lifting his binoculars. After him comes a major of artillery, 
bareheaded, the lower part of his tunic covered with orders, 
holding a map. The prince is in a state of cheerful excite- 
ment. 

“There they are, indeed,” he says, “straight ahead by the 
watercourse just at the spot where it glistens. I can see them 
there again.” 

“It makes me feel curious, your Highness,” whispers the 
major. “To the right from the bend of the Stochod, did you 
say?” He smiles. “Now I know, it is simply our excellent 
artillerymen taking a sun bath.” 

“Really?” says the prince, and goes to hand him the glasses. 

“Certain, that’s what it is. I can see them with the naked 
eye; they are taking a sun bath. And now, you wanted to 
know...” 

“Trysten,” nods the Prince. 

“We can make use of the bright spots for that. Take the 
one on your left. Your Highness. Do you see?” 

“The left one—yes.” 

“Then go a little bit more to the left and then upwards as 
far as the horizon.” 

“T can see a little green point.” 

“Quite right. That’s Trysten.” 

“That is Trysten,” goes the Prince, thoughtfully. “Trysten. 
How would you put that in German?” 
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“No idea, Your Highness,” says the major, shrugging his 
shoulders, and they re-enter the house. 

The examination proceeds and I, too, am called in. The 
M. O. gives me a card printed in many colours. I answer 
every question—red, green, blue, yellow, orange. This is 
fine. The M. O., an old man, smiles. 

“Sure you're not blufing?” 

So then he points his pencil at some spots, all greys. 

I name them: brown grey, green grey, blue grey. 

“T can hardly see that myself,” growls the M. O., and the 
major with the black flowers on his tunic enquires, approv- 
ingly: 

“What are you?” 

“Painter,” I report, with enthusiasm in my voice for the first 
time in my life, hands at the seams of my trousers. 

“Artist or house decorator?” asks the major. 

I can’t give him an answer, because the sun makes me 
sneeze. It may have sounded like something, however, for the 
major nods, “Aha!” and the M. O. nods, “Good.” 


I go out into the street. There is a long building opposite 
with a flat roof; a broken chair is leaning up against it, with 
three legs outwards, probably the only way they can make 
it stand up. I go into the house—it is the orderlies’ quarters, 
once the village schoolroom. In the background a huge desk, 
the only piece of furniture, rears itself up; on it a narrow 
black bottle of ink with a broken neck. Near the desk at the 
window, however, three soldiers are sitting on the straw, their 
mess-tins by them, apparently orderlies. 

They are playing “skat’” and I sit down with them. 

One of them, a young man with wide jaws and retreating 
chin, holds his neck stiff, and moves only his eyes from his 
cards to his two opponents and back, for he’s got a carbuncle 
on the back of his neck. 
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It is covered with a square white plaster just like a flower. 

He is a reckless player. 

The second, quiet, red-cheeked, and with the ribbon of the 
Iron Cross in his buttonhole, rolls a dead cigar between his 
lips and plays circumspectly. 

“Come on, Helsecke, don’t give us a funeral sermon,” says 
the stiff-necked one, by way of encouraging the third. But 
Helsecke goes on thinking, murmurs incomprehensible words, 
and fingers the cards alternately. He is a dried-up little man, 
beardless and with a mass-production face. At last he decides, 
makes his choice, and puts out a queen. The Iron Cross lays 
down a nine and he of the carbuncle slams down a king on top 
and shouts: 

“That’s how they play at Cana.” 

He wins every trick, hailing each one with an exclamation. 

“Here are two for a wedding!—Great goings on these!— 
Great goings on!—Great goings on! Seventy-two. Thanks. 
Your deal.” 

The decorated one pushes eight pfennigs across and deals. 
Helsecke murmurs, “If I had known the ten was still out,” and 
smiles at the stiff-neck. The latter turns the whole upper part 
of his body round to me and twinkles slyly, as if to say: “I 
grin at the whole world.” Whereupon I think to myself, 
“Where on earth’s your chin, my lad?”—and he picks up his 
new cards. 

Another game begins. The stiff-necked one seems to be 
preparing a coup-de-main, for he snaps his fingers and ad- 
dresses his cards threateningly: 

“What are you doing here, you blessed machine-gunner? 

“What’s this chap from Number One gun doing here?” 

I think to myself, he’s going to risk it; but no, he passes. 
The Iron Cross begins and leads off in a matter-of-fact sort 
of way, without any swank, the stump of his cigar sticking 
upwards from between his pursed lips. Helsecke brings out 
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a saying and whispers, “Only a widow’s mite.” He puts down 
the queen of spades. “Only a widow’s mite,” and he puts 
down the King of Spades. 

The widow is a somebody, but she is robbed of everything 
down to the corset. The stiff-neck gathers a few juicy tricks to 
his side and decides: 

“Tf it’s not this one, it must be that!” 

The game is over and they count up—the Iron Cross has 
only 59 pips. Helsecke rubs his hands, as if he’d made a 
fortune, and shuffles enthusiastically. He says, jokingly: 

“If I had known, that .. .” 

The Iron Cross stares unconcernedly out of the window, his 
cigar turned downwards. But the stiff-neck announces: 

“They say there was a chap once who shuffled himself to 
death.” 

Helsecke beams like a champion shot, deals out the cards, 
and whispers, excitedly: 

“.. . had known, that he didn’t know, that .. .” 

At this moment he is called out. Some one has come to the 
door and shouts: 

“Number Three Company!” Whereon Helsecke lays his 
cards face downwards, on the table, pulls his cap straight, 
and runs off. The one with the carbuncle invites me to join 
in. I tell him I don’t know how to play, on which he utters 
a pained groan, and the two of them fall silent. 

It makes me feel uncomfortable, for I can sense that their 
fingers are twitching. But now a tall officer enters the school- 
room—it is the prince, wearing his horn-rimmed spectacles 
again. We stand up. But he says, “Don’t disturb yourselves,” 
and inspects the room. He slowly approaches the back wall, 
on which a blackboard is hanging, and pulls out a black tablet 
with the number 19 on it in white. No. 19 was probably the 
last song the children sang before they had to run away. The: 
prince looks at the tablet for a while from all sides, knocks on 
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it, shakes it. Then, noticing that he has put us out, he shoves 
it back behind the blackboard and goes out of the door. 

“That was a prince,” says the Iron Cross, who has put 
down the end of his cigar somewhere, in an astonishingly beau- 
tiful and resonant voice, and we sit down again. 

“Know him,” nods the chinless one, yawning out of the 
window; “he’s from my part of the country.” 

The Iron Cross informs us: 

“He’s often with us in the trenches, and he always comes 
with us on patrol, too. He’s awfully young—not a bit afraid. 
Many a night he turns up two or three times, he likes running 
around. Then they yank him back and he runs home again. 
He’s always on the run. Last night he wanted to go on guard 
with us and an adjutant comes along and reports, “His Excel- 
lency is awaiting Your Highness for dinner.” 

“And did he go?” enquired the other. 

“Once,” continued the Iron Cross, “he found a rare flower 
in the entanglements—it was just growing light—a harebell. 
Off he went, stood and looked at it till the Russians scared 
him cff. Really it was we who called him back, because some- 
thing might easily have happened to him. No, he’s not 
afraid.” 

After a while he of the stiff neck asks: 

“Did he go, then? Did he go to the general?” 

“Of course. Why?” 

“Look there, now he’s running outside.” 

And there indeed is the prince, crossing a field planted 
with shallots. The pink balls of seed sway around him in the 
wind. He is carrying a spade and his silk cap flutters. The 
stiff-neck announces: 

“Look at that! He’s examining the ground; he’s just hold- 
ing up a spadeful, right under his four eyes. He’s looking 
about to see whether the land round here is any good, so that 
he can see to it in good time when it’s divided up.” 
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Some people can hear the grass growing! 

“You're talking rot,” I remark; “he’s obviously only bot- 
anising.” 

“And when you say,” continues the other, turned towards 
the Iron Cross, “that he’d sooner run around than do justice 
to the general’s venison, that’s as much as to say that he knows 
what he’s about. He is simply looking for land for himself. 
For what is he to do, I ask you, if they take his estates away 
after the war? Is he to emigrate to Macedonia and start a 
pub with nine beds? I ask you! He knows what he’s up to 
as well as you or I.” 

The Iron Cross smiles. 

“Who’s going to take his estates away, then? He’ll beg to 
decline the favour, very nicely.” 

“Nothing to decline—that’ll simply be done, perlicka- 
perlacka!” 

“Who'll do it then?” 

“Who'll do it? Perlicka-perlacka? Our Kaiser will do it, 
H. M., as they say, because he said himself, during the winter 
fighting, that after the war every soldier should have his own 
bit of land as a reward. 

“His Pour le Mérite, you mean,” smiles the Iron Cross. 

“That’s the sort of thing you may be after, but not me,’ 
answers the stiff-necked one, coolly. “I prefer to stick to the 
soil. In fact, I was standing in front of the car when H. M. 
promised it all. It stopped at the Hall in Lyck, just as we 
were marching through. The old box was just falling in— 
it was on fire, you see, and that was the very moment he 


b) 


said it. 

“Which of you two has got any land? I ask you.... 
Look at that, neither of you. All soldiers who don’t possess a 
foot of German soil—and that’s ninety per cent—shall get 
some. Get that clear!” 

I think to myself: Does that sound right, what he’s saying?, 
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And if so, will it be good for me? I’ve never had any land 
and can’t imagine what sort of a feeling it would be to have 
some. All the same, I’d like to have a garden. 

“I’m not fighting for that,” says the Iron Cross, “but only 
so that those swine shan’t set foot in our country.” 

His honest eyes sparkle with anger. But the other asks, 
scornfully: 

“And are you satisfied with that thing in your buttonhole? 
Perlicka-perlacka? Brave but a sheep?” 

“Quite satisfied,” says the beribboned one, proud and ex- 
cited. “No one can reward me if I leave my bones out there 
and you don’t want rewarding for defending your own 
country.” 

“It’s an honour, no doubt about that,” admits the other. 
“Nevertheless, it’s the Kaiser’s word and that’s worth some- 
thing. We must take the land. It belongs to us now.” 

“I want no reward,” opposes the Iron Cross, obstinately. 
“You talk about honour, but you don’t understand what it 
is.” 

And they go on arguing about honour, and the prince over 
yonder keeps on lifting up fresh earth. Then along comes 
Eisenbolz—not to bring food, but to relieve me. He’s not 
interested in honour, squats down with the two of them in an 
instant, and they begin their “skat” all over again. 

Now I set out on the way to my billet. As I am feeling 
hungry, I choose a short cut, run past a mill and then straight 
on through some orchards, where the wind blows rustling 
among the branches. Here’s an apple that’s been left, the 
only one in the whole orchard, with leaves whirling round 
about it as it sways on the bough. As I trot by I pull it off, 
run on, and bite into it. It is sour. All the other sweet apples 
have already been eaten by the soldiers. 

And as I run the thought occurs to me that the farmer 
whose apple trees these are is gone, and the thought hurts so 
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badly that I come to a stop by a fence and throw the green 
apple into the grass. I know quite well that I am not to blame 
that the farmer is gone and that I have torn his last sour 
apple from its twig—perhaps I’m the most blameless of them 
all. God! never will I presume to own land, for it doesn’t 
belong to men, who grow as apples grow from flowers, and 
then, in a little while, are shaken down into the grass. And 
yet the farmer will not grudge it me that I lean up against 
his fence, making my grey things somewhat green, or even 
that I linger awhile, swinging on a bough. It is as if I were 
sitting on the edge of the world, wrapped round with its 
surging roar. 

But over there, coming down the road, I see Albering. He’s 
got his hands behind him, as he bends forwards, gazing at the 
sandy path where the shadows of the trees are dancing. Not 
until he is quite close to me do I call out to him. 

At the same moment I am sorry to have done so, for one can 
see by his harrowed face that he wants to be alone. He looks 
at me as if he didn’t know me, but comes to a standstill. And 
so I take heart and ask: 

“What are we fighting for, Albering? Tell me, for God’s 
sake!” And now my friend recognises me, smiles at me, shak- 
ing his straw-coloured head, and says: 

“Is that you, Suhren? Jump down—but don’t squash that 
beetle there!” 
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\ N 7 CATCH sight of the indistinct outline of a house and 
over that the handle of the pump, pointing upwards 
into a purple cloud. There it is, a coloured ghost, sweeping 
out into the depths of the night, slowly merging into the grey. 
They are coming back already. It is the first platoon, one 
man after another passing us close by, each one carrying a 
baulk on his shoulder. They are stakes for the wire entangle- 
ments that we have to carry up to the front line. They are 
making trenches there tonight. 

No. 3 platoon is still standing by; the cloud disperses like 
smoke and disappears as quickly. Then I hear some one 
whistle. 

“They are leaving the heavies for the third platoon. If only 
we could be first just once!” 

“We're sure to be, next time,” teases another. 

We set out. Now, after a rapid selection, I pull a baulk 
out of the heap,: place it up onto my shoulder and run after 
the man in front, who has already disappeared into the dark- 
ness, however. Behind me some one is swearing. It’s always 
the same—if one is nuisance enough to run, everybody has to 
follow suit. 

Our march leads towards the front. Ahead, to the north, 
linger the last gleams of daylight, sharply defining the hori- 
zon. In the distance we can see something like bushes, which, 
as we draw near, rise up on trunks and become trees. Be- 
yond them extends the plain, black, enigmatic, over which a 
star is blazing just now, like a crown. 

But we are a serpent—our serpent head a lieutenant, whom 
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we follow, noiseless and shadowless, sucked rapidly over the 
unknown plain into the gloom of the earth. Did we make that 
noise, comrade? That was a cornfield, blown upon by the 
wind. 

I look up, and now I see the head of the serpent bending 
round to the right. The men show up clearly against the pale 
sky and their beams make a chain of slanting dashes. But 
look, there is a break in the chain and two soldiers, not far 
from me, just following the others to the right, are not carry- 
ing any stakes. Perhaps they have thrown their burden away! 
They march on, up a rise, rapidly approaching the centre of 
the bright patch of sky. It’s Lurtjebam and Pfeiffer, those 
two. But now I can see quite clearly that they are carrying 
something, after all, not stakes for the entanglements, but thin 
poles, perhaps bean sticks, very long ones. They stride along, 
carrying the sticks very upright on their shoulders and reach- 
ing with them up to the great star. 

They have made things a bit easier for themselves by de- 
ceiving the lieutenant. And so they are full of delight; it is 
as though their hearts were shining under the long sticks that 
they are carrying like the solemn lances of knights-errant, 
with which to spear a sparkling fool’s crown from heaven. So 
they carry on their way, lifting their knees. The serpent winds 
along and the darkness swallows them up. 

The evening star has sunk. Under the streaming night- 
clouds we pull the tough cornstalks to make a way for the 
communication trench. The trenches may be quite close by. 
Shots come flying over and we lie for a while on the cornfield, 
ears of grain between our teeth. 

Some one being carried away passes close by us. We look 
up and whisper in horror. 

“Everything is wet,” laughs one of them; “it’s running down 
my back already. I’m all dizzy. But it’s still there.” 
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“What do you think!” growls his escort. “An ear bleeds 
easily enough. Hook on to my arm.” 

They have passed. We lift ourselves up, seize hold of the 
spades again, and some one says, 

“That’s a lucky devil.” 

Then for a couple of hours or so we dig away with hardly a 
pause. We are planted out at equal intervals; each has his 
own section, and even the breadth of the trench is prescribed— 
namely, from the handle of the spade to its cutting edge. In 
order to keep pace with your neighbours you have to work 
without looking up, getting into a heavy perspiration. It’s 
like a race—some one digs like mad (probably he’s a skilled 
navvy) and those near him have to follow suit to avoid being 
reprimanded. 

Towards two o’clock, as the night draws to a close, the lieu- 
tenant inspects the work that has been done, and comes along 
the communication trench, now about a yard deep. Lurtjebam 
and Pfeiffer have managed to get down only half a yard. The 
lieutenant scolds: 

“That’s damned little! Nothing like a yard.” 

The glow of his cigarette comes nearer and nearer; he is 
still swearing. But just next to Pfeiffer one energetic digger 
really has worked, and that is Pabst. The lieutenant forgets 
to light his pocket lamp, stumbles into a carefully planned 
four-sided hole, and knocks the cigarette out of his mouth. He 
looks about for it and lectures Pabst: 

“You're not supposed to dig holes—can’t you understand 
me? Enough to kill anybody!” 

Being shouted at in the front line soon ceases to be a nuis- 
ance, for the Russians are firing in volleys and the lieutenant 
bows down and worships the earth. Lurtjebam and Pfeiffer, 
ducking down hastily in their beautiful shallow bit of trench, 
crack their heads together. Everybody squats down in the 
dark earth, without a word, to await the end of the firing. 
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Then the lieutenant is gone and we crawl out again. Pabst 
is furious and calls his two neighbours lazy devils. Lurtjebam 
looks for his bean stick, sticks it up in the field next to his 
section of trench, and whispers: 

“Private Julius Lurtjebam worked here, an example to 
everybody.” 

Pfeiffer grabs hold of his, plants it next to Lurtjebam’s, and 
calls out loud: 

“Hi, Pabst, give us a cigarette; you’ve laid him out.” 

Pabst gives him, not a cigarette, but a shove with his spade. 

“There,” he grumbles, “take that for your bean sticks and 
your piggish work!” 

A regular set-to ensues, half in joke. 

I am so tired that I get worked up about all this scrapping. 
Others call out: 

“Dry up!” 

Lurtjebam yawns: “When you dig trenches for other peo- 
ple, the lieutenant himself has to go and fall in!” 

Next thing—march back and be quick about it. The day 
is growing grey. 

Shortly after five o’clock we are back again in Apollonia, 
crawl into our tents, and have a sleep. About seven there’s a 
general réveillé—that’s hard. We are ordered to parade for 
church service at eight, because today is a Sunday. The devil 
must be about today for a certainty, with the idea of driving 
us to worship. We have to make our uniforms as clean as 
possible. You can smell the pitch and sulphur. My own 
boots are sewn in front with pack thread and look like wooden 
sailing-ships. But some of the boys have boot polish and are 
making themselves look fine for the service. Pabst does. He’s 
got a bit of looking-glass too, stuck up on a fence, and he’s 
combing back his pretty brown ringlets—without much suc- 
cess, for they stay where they were; but the way they lie there 
does one good to look at them. There’s a refractory strand 
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on top, too, which won’t go the way he wants. It’s amusing to 
observe everybody’s efforts. You yawn and decide to appear 
before your God “as you are,” after washing, of course, in a 
great hurry. 

About eight o’clock the orderly corporal takes us to the 
mill. Other companies join us and we make a square. Over 
all this the sun pours its devil’s water, namely heat, in spite 
of the early hour. 

Up there on the balcony of the mill a door opens; every 
helmet jerks back and we catch sight of the padre. He is a 
tall man with a full black beard, which doesn’t fit in with 
the smart chaplain’s uniform. He steps to the railing, rests his 
hand on it, and opens his mouth so that we can see the flash 
of his white teeth. The bright cross lies quietly on his breast. 
We think to ourselves, “Thank goodness we’ve got the sun 
behind us; the chaps in that company over there won’t be able 
to see a thing.” 

Hark! he is speaking, and the amusing white speck of his 
teeth grows first larger, then smaller, appearing and disap- 
pearing incessantly. But his voice sounds brittle, the sounds 
splitting apart from one another like a broken bamboo. And 
we are tired, too. 

I take a couple of broken sentences out of the text. “But 
Jesus said: “I was daily with you in the temple. . . . Be ye 
come out with swords and staves . . .” and think for a second 
that these bearers of swords and staves must be the Entente, 
but that is an idea from “Christianity in the Home.” No, I 
can see much more clearly two of those stave-bearers climbing 
up the Hill of Gethsemane by night; see them lifting their 
feet—Lurtjebam the one, Pfeiffer the other; see them going 
forward holding their staves upright, to spear a star and to 
betray a God. 

One of them, I think to myself, had his ear cut off. But 
hasn’t he still got it? And Jesus healed it. An ear bleeds 
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easily enough. The back of my neck is quite wet, said the 
wounded one, and the other commanded him, Put up your 
sword in its sheath and hook on to my arm. 

Thus my thoughts go wandering quite pleasantly. The only 
disagreeable thing is that my knees are trembling. Towards 
the end of the sermon a few of the company collapse and there 
are some interruptions; people keep waking up. The white 
speck of the chaplain’s teeth has just disappeared. 

After the sermon he goes up to the orderly corporal, now 
suddenly a little man in a blue officer’s cap, and asks why 
those people fell out. In the meantime they have come round 
and tell him that we were up in front last night. At that he 
frowns and lets us go. Soon after nine o’clock we finally settle 
to sleep. One of the men who fell out is still sitting by the 
fence, white-faced and dull-eyed. Those were nettles against 
his cheek, I think to myself, and fall asleep. 

What the devil! About ten o’clock there’s a general réveillé 
all over again. On top of which the squad leaders give the 
command to fall in with full pack and in fatigue dress. We 
can’t make out what it’s all about. Are the Russians going to 
attack? No, everything is quiet towards the front. We get 
ready hurriedly, ask Eisen what he thinks about it, and find 
that even the Hyena is dismayed. He knits his brows, flushed 
with curiosity, slings his pack on to his shoulders, and runs off 
to the orderly room. 

“You stay where you are,” cries Lance-corporal Hoyer. 
“You've been ordered to fall in. The company is going to 
have an hour’s punishment drill.” 

“What for?” goggles Eisen. 

“Lurtjebam and Pfeiffer aren’t here,” says Pabst, looking 
round for them. 

“Because of those swine,” nods the lance-corporal, furiously. 

“Where are they? Let’s give them a good hiding.” 

“They sneaked off from the service this morning; they were 
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caught in the cornfield and got three days’ light arrest—but 
that doesn’t do you any good.” 

“Curse it.” 

We actually see Corporal Tielbiirger, who has been detailed 
for the job, going out with them. Lurtjebam polishes his 
spectacles reflectively, stumbles, and puts them on; old Pfeiffer 
saunters along bent up, as though he’s crying a little. They 
are not carrying their rifles. Several stones’ throw from the 
village, in the middle of the meadow, there are a couple of 
birch trees; they are making towards them. 

Meanwhile the word is given, “Fall in.” 

The lawyer, lieutenant and O. C. platoon, fat and good- 
humoured, directs the drill. The heat of the sun would suit 
a sausage. Brause has sat himself down in the shade, in front 
of his door, and is holding a newspaper in front of his face. 
The fat lawyer is boiling with rage, though his face beams 
with every order he gives. He makes us cross the field in 
skirmishing order and gives the word to lie down. He lets 
us lie there for a good time, for his heart’s in the right place. 
Some of the men go to sleep with their noses on the butts of 
their rifles, which throw back the heat of the sun. Others 
actually take aim as they are ordered; their target is Brause’s 
square newspaper, which he lowers every now and then to 
take a look at us. Then more skirmishing, more aiming out 
there in the cornfield. 

Towards the end of the hour a cloud of dust rises on the 
road through Apollonia, where it leaves the forest, and a man 
on horseback approaches. The little black horse canters slowly 
up to the pump and disappears behind the first house. The 
horseman is an officer. 

We go on aiming. But now the same horseman appears at 
the orderly room. He stops, gets down from his horse and 
hands it over to Philip the clerk, who has been beating a red 
mattress with his long arms. Thereupon he comes to the 
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front of the house—it’s the chaplain. The lieutenant folds his 
newspaper and gets up hastily, and they shake hands, the lieu- 
tenant bowing in style. 

Our platoon commander orders something like: 

“Up!” and “About march!” and “At the double!” 

We jump up as if we’d been bitten, hoping to goodness that 
the chaplain will look this way. The fat lawyer is an angel— 
for straightway the chaplain looks in our direction, flabber- 
gasted. 

We scurry backwards and forwards across the cornfield. 
By way of Sunday amusement the Russians put a few shells 
over the forest, lying spread out there, unendingly, aglimmer 
in the hot air. Then Philip comes running up and we make 
our way back. 

We get ready for grub, sit in the grass and play with 
our mess-tins and fork-spoons. Over yonder the chaplain is 
going across the square. He is all alone. Perhaps he wants 
to taste the food. But no; now he hurries with short deter- 
mined steps towards the meadow and goes up to the two 
birch trees. 

Two of the men near me look after him and one says: 

“Now they’re going to hear the text, after all.” 

And the other, who is scraping the remnants of food from 
his spoon with his pocket knife, nods: 

“You can’t do without punishment, as I always say.” 

Lurtjebam and Pfeiffer have been standing up against 
their birch trees for an hour, Corporal Tielbiirger in his helmet 
with them all the time. 

Three days’ light arrest amounts to three hours at the 
tree. They are by no means tied up, much less tightly bound; 
no, Tielbiirger, following his instructions, has merely laid a 
cord in front of their feet and carried it, without so much as 
touching their boots, round the tree and knotted it there. 
That’s as much as to say, “Now you're bound.” There they 
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stand, Tielbiirger alongside them, looking most official. He 
can’t sit down, either; he hasn’t even a tree to lean against. 

Time drags. At first the two of them, in their symbolic 
bonds, attempted to chat a bit, but the corporal forbade this. 
And so they are gazing out across the meadows, with their 
faded grasses, looking scorched here and there. 

Pfeiffer shakes himself, yawning, and tries to sleep as he 
stands, which isn’t prohibited. He actually succeeds in going 
off, not into a deep sleep, but lightly, so that he just sways. 
Spittle dribbles over the first four buttons of his uniform. 

It’s much the same with Lurtjebam. His neck droops with 
fatigue so that from time to time his Adam’s apple disappears 
into his collar. But it isn’t given to him to sleep standing. 
He pulls himself together, and looks for a while at six or 
seven partridges which crouch down, then walk along slowly, 
stopping every now and then to have a look round. Then 
he concentrates upon his own thoughts, summoning up the 
vision of a naked woman. The phantasm appears to him 
in every kind of position, with legs attached to its shoulders 
and arms to its hips. Lurtjebam opens his mouth every 
now and then in a whispered laugh, and between the scanty 
hairs of his moustache little beads of perspiration gleam like 
diamonds. When the scenes of his imagination take specially 
clear form his ears twitch and the little birch tree sways. 

That is how the chaplain finds them. 

Tielbiirger is the first to catch sight of him; he steps for- 
ward a couple of paces and reports. The chaplain gives a 
sharp nod and goes up to the men. His narrow cheeks are 
flushed above his black beard and he says, rapidly: 

“Good day, boys! [ve come to see how you're getting on.” 

The two of them wake up almost together, catch sight 
of an officer with a silver cross on his breast, and their eyes 
open wide. This must be the padre, thinks Lurtjebam, and 
a little while later Pfeiffer thinks so too. 
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They click their heels together. The chaplain hastens to 
say: 

“But do stand comfortably, please.” 

He rubs his hands, to get out what he wants to say. Under 
the circumstances all he wants, and that passionately, is to 
console them. The punishment drill, following on his sermon, 
has outraged his feelings, and he hasn’t disguised them from 
the lieutenant. Of course with these two it’s a different mat- 
ter, since they have broken regulations. 

He knows quite well that they have been toiling the whole 
night, dragging baulks, impossibly heavy timbers, such as you 
see lying in the village street, for hours on end. He knows 
all that, knows that they were tired out, and neglected the 
service only because of that. Or could there have been any 
other reason? He rubs his hands, so very clean, harder and 
harder, stops rubbing suddenly, and asks: 

“Is either of you not a Protestant? A Catholic, perhaps, 
or a Jew?” 

“No, Herr Pastor,” replies Lurtjebam. “We are Christians.” 

“All the better,” smiles the clergyman. “So you were both 
very tired carrying timber and trench-digging?” 

When he hears “carrying timber” Lurtjebam’s face beams 
in unrestrained amusement and he looks across at Pfeiffer. 
The latter smiles back, at first somewhat shamefacedly, as 
though he has been caught in the act, then, as he sees Lurtje- 
bam is unafraid, uproariously, his eyes wet with merriment, 
happy in the remembrance of the bean sticks. But Lurtjebam, 
noticing that the chaplain is eying him rather distantly, 
hastens to assume an earnest countenance, and answers in a 
matter-of-fact way: 

“Not exactly, Herr Pastor. We had fairly light timbers.” 

“Had sticks,” nods Pfeiffer, his face still beaming—‘“bean 
sticks, and thin uns.” 

“Aha!” goes the chaplain. “So you had a bit of luck last 
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night. All the same, you were digging the communication 
trench, so I hear.” 

“One metre deep,” nods Lurtjebam in self-pity. 

“But we didn’t get down more than half a metre,” says 
Max, correcting him regretfully. “Hardly that.” 

Lurtjebam, much moved, confirms this and laments: 

“We did almost less than nothing. There was a good deal 
of shooting going on.” 

The chaplain nods again. 

“Yes, yes,” he says, “a stubborn opponent.” 

“And one of them had his ear shot away!” recounts Max, 
“and it was only just hanging on.” He has become talkative, 
finds the conversation entertaining, and grows chatty. 

The chaplain follows his account with close attention, and 
then says: 

“His ear will be healed and you will have your comrade 
back again. The war needs every one of us.” He looks at 
his watch and tells the two of them: “I will try and persuade 
your company commander that it will be better to let you go.” 

Max, who has just squashed a louse that he caught running 
on the back of his neck, says, modestly, “If he’d just let us 
sit down it would be something.” And he makes a move- 
ment as though he intends to sit down forthwith. 

Tielbiirger intervenes and reports: 

“Sitting and lying down are both prohibited, Herr Pastor.” 

“Very well,” answers the chaplain; but when he notices 
Pfeiffer’s winking at the matter-of-fact, wooden face of the 
corporal, he suddenly feels that he’s rather out of place here. 
He takes his leave shortly, and makes off as quickly as he 
came. We can see how Philip brings him his little black 
horse, how he climbs up, puts himself right, and leaves the 
village. Behind the pump he sets into a gallop. 
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AM cleaning my rifle and thinking of my letters. 

For a whole week there has been no post and lately I 
have been getting impatient. But today has brought me four 
letters—three from Lisa, one from my mother. Lisa’s letters 
were all written during the same week, the first while she 
was still in Berlin, the other two from my own town, actually 
in the big white house with the indented gable. This is the 
house where my mother lives, where I used to live as a child. 
Behind the house there is a pear tree with its bright leaves, 
the only one we have. It is old, but still it is covered with 
fruit year after year. Behind the courtyard lies the work- 
shop, smothered with ivy, the tendrils of which eat into 
the roof, threatening to destroy it. And behind the workshop 
rises the red brick church with the white clock face. 

That’s where Lisa is now; the colonel’s lady has given 
her permission to go there. Nothing could be sweeter to me 
than to think that Lisa is with my mother. With her she is 
in harbour, so to speak. 

I can see her sitting on the sofa with a cup of hot coffee 
in front of her. Perhaps she is wearing the black dress with 
the round black buttons running down from the neck to the 
belt. It looks rather like a riding-habit. 

But now, as I think of her eyes—can they be blue or grey? 
with the black lashes and the black eyebrows; of her nose— 
I can’t remember what it looks like; of her mouth, which 
can utter words so beautifully—as I picture all this, and her 
little hands with their witchcraft, I feel sick at heart. I lean 
up against the wall of the stable, plastered over with clay, 
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forget all about my gun, and gaze at the golden-brown dung- 
heap at my feet. 

Behind it appear the faces of other soldiers, cleaning, talk- 
ing, and laughing; one puts his thumb against the edge of 
his bayonet, which flashes. The company is lying about all 
round the dungheap, and most of the men are frolicking 
on the strength of the many long-hoped-for letters. 

To my right, also with his back against the wall of the 
stable, sits Albering. He is one of the few who have had no 
post today, but he is looking unconcernedly at the bolt of 
his rifle and the long spring. His father never writes to him; 
they’ve settled that between themselves. And Taletta? She 
doesn’t write, either, so far as I know. 

I can’t restrain myself from asking after her. My friend 
answers softly, without lifting his eyes which are fixed on 
the bolt: 

“There’s nothing definite between us, Suhren. That’s all.” 

“Nothing?” 

“As good as nothing.” And after a while he adds, “Not a 
word spoken, nothing said.” 

Not a word spoken, nothing said? But there must be 
something to it, only he won’t admit it because she doesn’t 
write. But perhaps some stupid thing has happened. Letters 
easily cause misunderstanding, and if such misunderstandings 
first travel about for a good many days, that doesn’t make 
them any smaller. 

For instance, there was something in Lisa’s last letter that 
I don’t quite like. She says, “Tomorrow we want to go sail- 
ing on the Weser.” : 

What I don’t like is that I don’t know who'll be going. 
Of course there must be a man in the party, and who can he 
be to have the privilege of going in the boat with her? I 
know that now I am feeling a bit jealous and think what a 
fool I am. But it seems clear to me that I can’t do anything 
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about it, for there it is in black and white, “Tomorrow we 
want to go sailing.” For that she'll probably wear a light 
dress, perhaps blue or red, in stripes or a check pattern, I— 
but I’m not there. 

I can see her now in the pale-blue dress, without a hat, 
going down the landing-stage, at the end of which a man’s 
hand stretches up to her. It is covered with horrible fair 
hairs, and Lisa takes hold of it. She jumps into the boat 
smiling, and its big sail swings over to the side. The man? 
What does he look like. He’s got strong jaws, like nut- 
crackers, and is always displaying his white teeth! 

Just then a whistling sound catches my ear. There is a 
loud bang, and chalky dust whirls round me, so that for a 
second I cannot see the others. I don’t know what has hap- 
pened, though many of them have jumped up with loud 
exclamations. But then I notice Albering, who is peering 
sharply over the dungheap. 

“What was that?” I ask. 

“Some one fired,” yells somebody. 

“What fool did that?” 

“Good God! it’s taken a chunk out of the wall there.” 

I turn round and see the hole in the stable wall. 

The shot must have passed quite close to my ear, and now 
I understand why it is full of a singing noise. 

As everybody has jumped up I, too, spring to my feet. The 
place is in an uproar. The lieutenant comes running up and 
cries: “Who was it? Which of you fired? Report yourself!” 

He looks round the circle. We look at the group the other 
side of the dungheap. 

“Show your rifles,” orders Brause. 

Now it all comes out, for at the fourth barrel he looks 
down, he nods, and gives an order to the orderly corporal: 

“Take this man off.” 

The lieutenant smiles, delighted, and hurries off again. 
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That was the sharpshooter, the little man following the 
corporal there so reluctantly. He is hanging his great bullet 
head as well as his hand which caught in the trigger which 
he was cleaning. This hand is hanging heavily, drooping 
against his trousers, and the lozenge-shaped pattern of folds 
on his red neck, for which his squad has nicknamed him King 
of Diamonds, is sticking out well over his collar. There he 
goes, the King of Diamonds, a flood of abuse following him 
like buckets of liquid manure taken from a cesspool. 

“Bloody fool!” 

“Dolt of a recruit! Can’t even unload before he starts 
cleaning.” 

“To fire on your own friends, the fathead!” 

“Give him a damn good hiding.” 

“Everything has turned out all right,” I think to myself and 
sit down again, on my letters. It never enters my mind that 
the King of Diamonds might have hit me, and, unable even 
to help smiling over the bang up against the clay wall, turn 
round once more to look at the hole and stick my finger into 
it. Finally I put my eye to it to see where the little bee has 
crawled, and there in the stable I make out the silhouette of 
a horse’s head. Albering, to whom I impart this information, 
nods absentmindedly, murmuring: 

“A hobby-horse.” 

Then Lisa’s letter crackles under me and my thoughts imme- 
diately fly back to the big white sail which swayed as she 
sprang into the boat. But strange to say, my jealousy seems 
to have gone away with the little bee. Instead, another idea 
immediately occurs to my mind to cause me fresh worry: Is 
this man—whether he’s got nut-cracker jaws or not—is he a 
proper sailor, whom one can trust? Does he know the river 
or can he at least handle a sailing-boat. I don’t feel he can, 
although I’ve never set eyes on him. No, Lisa, this frivolity 
of yours is monstrous. And now a strong wind is blow- 
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ing up and the man at the helm is incompetent or inebri- 
ated—the rum bottles that he’s just emptied are rolling about 
in the scupper. The waves are beginning to lap over and his 
rough, hairy hand is trembling violently. But suddenly it 
lets go the rudder, the girls shriek, and the helmsman plunges 
forward, swinging a third bottle, utterly drunk and growling 
impiously like a lost soul: 

“Let it go—let it go!” 

Then the keel runs hard on a stockade, the sail flaps loose, 
and the waves come pounding in from both sides, curl over 
savagely, remain poised, then crash down. But Lisa! My 
God!—she’s gone. I could still see her through the curve 
of the wave, the little hands pressed against her knees. But 
now 

“Wake up Suhren,” says Albering. 

He has come back to me. I look round; the space round 
the dungheap is empty. My friend presses the letters into my 
hand, which is twitching. We go off. Although he is not 
looking at me, I am smiling at his back. It really is too 
absurd to play with such thoughts. 

We come up to the tents. Lance-Corporal Oelrich, our 
new squad leader, is awaiting us with a worried face. He’s 
a tiny man; the men say that he was made a lance-corporal 
by mistake. They don’t respect him because, instead of mak- 
ing them finish their jobs thoroughly, he does everything he 
can to put them straight himself after they have left them. 

And now he is standing there, with his bowlegs and thick 
shoulder cord, and whispers: 

“Nearly killed you, he did.” 

“You'd have cried over us,” says Albering, placing his 
rifle on the stack, “and squeezed out a tear for that beastly 
old Albering, wouldn’t you?” 

“Get ready,” says the lance-corporal, setting his walking 
apparatus in motion; “we’re the last as it is.” 
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We each seize tobacco pouch and pipe and follow him 
quickly along the field path winding and turning on its way 
to the wood. Near a hut which sticks up out of an orchard 
like a cap worn on the slant, we come up with the tail of the 
company, join on, blowing to our right clouds of smoke, 
delicate as a veil, and draw near the eastern edge of the great 
forest. Whenever the smoke rises straight up we can hear 
the sound of music; when it blows to one side it seems as 
if our ears had deceived us. No, there it is, really; now 
we can hear it plainly, thudding away like a roundabout. I 
look for Klees’s head in the column and see that he is telling 
his neighbour something. [’m sure he’s saying, “That’s the 
Viennese band!” 

So it is. The company settles down to rest at the edge 
of the forest, close to little fir trees with light-green tips, 
the men smoking and pricking up their ears. I look for 
Klees, going from group to group without finding him. I 
come to a stop close to a group that has gathered round 
Eisen. He knows some remedy against mosquito bite and is 
giving a complicated account of it; while so doing he ad- 
dresses himself exclusively to Lurtjebam, who for his own 
part has stripped off his shirt, is looking for lice, and betrays 
not the slightest interest in the mosquito cure. It’s silly 
enough, this cure, for it amounts to this, that you have to 
burn out every fresh bite—these being the only ones it can 
cure—with your cigarette. The result is a handful of holes. 

Hahn, who is courting Eisen’s favour, asks, “Can you do 
it with a match, too?” 

Lurtjebam says, getting up, “The music makes them run, 
the little beasts, and it has the same effect on me.” 

He puts his tunic round his bony shoulders to keep off 
the mosquitoes, and goes off towards the thicket. 

Meanwhile the music, somewhere in the forest, goes on 
cheerfully. It is just as though all the woods were singing, 
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from the depths of their being, a green hunting-song. Some- 
times there is a moment of seriousness in it—the sort of 
seriousness that goes with smiles. This doesn’t last long, 
however; almost at once it rises majestically in a mighty 
sound that seems to make entreaties to the motionless tree- 
tops. Every now and then it sounds as though a thousand 
cocks were crowing in unison. 

It goes through the open spaces like a réveillé—many of 
the soldiers feel it. Some are stretching themselves, yawn- 
ing, although they don’t feel a bit tired; others, with burning 
cheeks, laughingly smack at themselves to kill the gnats. 
But over there I can see Albering, who has lain down in the 
long, dried-up grass that nearly covers him. There are three 
quite young fir trees by him, too, and now I feel clearly 
that it is not Klees I am looking for, but him. He is looking 
gloomy. Why on earth didn’t I stay with him? After all, 
we came along together. It feels to me as though he had 
sent me away and now wants me back. And I have been 
running around without realising it. But I can’t stay with 
him any longer; my feet want to go on again. 

I lift up my foot, making to go, but he spits out his bit 
of grass to one side and asks me to stay. 

“We'll go together,” he murmurs, with close-drawn brows. 

“Together,” I answer, sadly. 

We get up to go after the others, and my friend whispers, 
as the music suddenly dies away: 

“That row’s stopped, anyway.” 

We are the last to get to the felled trees, and take our 
time about choosing a suitable one. I have already made 
up my mind on a smooth beech, but Albering doesn’t seem 
to be of the same opinion; he loiters about and stoops down. 
Meanwhile I sit down and knock the mosquitoes off my hand. 

The music has begun all over again. I can hear it farther 
off, less cheerful, less distinctly. I shut my eyes. I think 
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once more of the thumping of the roundabouts that on certain 
Fridays used to fill the whole of our town, of the weariness 
and sadness of coming home from the fair, of the evening with 
its honey cakes, of lying in bed with the window open, and 
still the sound of a distant organ keeping the town mys- 
teriously awake and breathless. For a long time I could not 
get to sleep. 

“TLet’s take your beech,” says my friend, and we lift it 
onto our shoulders. He goes on ahead, the trunk against his 
old ear. Over there we can see the company in the middle of 
the plain; it seems as if no one is moving. 

I try to keep step with Albering. But then suddenly the 
big white sail comes back to my mind, a man with a hairy 
hand, and Lisa grasping it. With a sharp sense of pain I 
think: How can she do it? How can that kind of thing 
please her? How can she lose control of herself to such an 
extent? _ 

“Keep step!” says Albering, and presses the trunk against 
his ear as though he wanted to eavesdrop behind it. I do my 
best and make good progress. Still, at the same distance 
from us I can see the company apparently as motionless as 
before, only somewhat spread out because it has got into 
the bend of the path, 

My right ear is closed by the beech tree pressing against 
it; with the left I can hear the music, now as weak as the 
humming of that mosquito that is about to sit on the lobe of 
my ear. There is the boat, I think to myself; there’s the 
river bank from which cémes the thump of the roundabout. 
It sounds very far off, from behind the trees, so that one can 
hardly hear it, and yet the gentle slide of the boat is wrapped 
round with it as though by the summer cloud, brightly 
mirrored there in the water. A hand is hanging over the 
side, the stream runs with a soft ripple through her little 
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open fingers, and the sound of a man’s voice comes from the 
helm: 

“How lovely it is, sailing.” 

It was said as soft as butter. 

At this moment the distant organ swells up as though in 
praise. 

“Do keep in step!” shouts Albering, annoyed. 

“Keep in step yourself!” I say, angrily. 

“Stop,” orders Albering, and we pull up. “Down with it,” 
he orders and we throw the trunk on the grass. 

Then I follow him into the garden of the house that looks 
like a cap worn on the slant. 

There, under the fruit trees, we perceive two soldiers’ 
graves and, as soldiers do, remain standing by them for a 
good while. 

The grave on the left has a rough cross, with a plate 
nailed on it bearing an inscription neatly printed in pencil, 
“Here rests a brave Russian soldier.” On the other there is 
a stick with a tin identity disc. Both graves are quite over- 
grown with wild pansies, which have even covered the space 
between. Blue and yellow. The mass of flowers looks quite 
gay. 

“They’re rotting already,” says Albering. 

“And none knows their names,” I reply, wondering whether 
they are likely to have kept their caps, with their pretty 
oval cockades, by them. 

But Albering fixes his gloomy gaze on me, then turns 
right round, pulls his right fist out of his pocket and hooks 
it by his forefinger in his tunic collar, right under his chin. 
His red face looks awkward and I have never seen him make 
that movement of the hand before. 

We stand awhile, looking past one another. Swarms of 
thrushes that have just flown out of the fruit trees wheel 
back, beating into the foliage with their wings. I look away 
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from Albering’s sharp eyes, reading the neat inscription over 
and over again, thinking, “Has there really been nothing 
spoken, nothing said?” And it is only a little jump from my 
thoughts about this to Lisa—so much have I spoken, so much 
have I said to her! So many words, so much has she said 
to me! And yet there is a light muslin dress, and a man’s 
voice, and very nice shoes, always walking about the landing- 
stage, making for the great white sail, and the hairy hand, as 
though there were nothing else to be done. And so many words 
have been spoken and so much has been said. And that we 
should have danced in red slippers and made a compact! 

The wings of the thrushes are beating somewhere amid the 
branches. My friend says, softly: 

“T’ve got a medallion here. I'll show you it.” 

He has unfastened the top button of his tunic and is hold- 
ing out a medallion hung on a string. He’s got another string 
there, the one with his identity disc on it, the thing we call 
the dog-collar. But this is a coin, a silver one. 

“Look at this,” says Albering, “and read what’s on it.” 

“There’s something scratched on it. What is it?” 

“Tt is “Taletta, ” he smiles, now quite cheerful and unem- 
barrassed. “That’s her writing, the hand of a savage. It’s 
scratched on with a pin. What sort of pin, do you think?” 

“With a hatpin.” 

“No; with a hairpin.” 

“Aha! Did she take it out of her hair, so as to write it?” 

“They were lying on the table—her hair was down.” 

“And the medallion? Did she give you that?” 

“Tt’s a life-saving medal.” 

Once more I fasten my eyes on the little tablet on the 
Russian’s cross. And once more I see the boat in front of 
me, filled with water, with a girl standing up, raising her 
clasped hands in terror—and force myself to say what I know 
already, 
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“You pulled Taletta out of the water?” 

“It was Taletta,” he says, tenderly strokes the medal with 
his scrubby cheek, and runs out of the garden. Then I hear 
him call out. 

The thrushes call and fly off. I run on, and there on the 
path I see a little bowlegged soldier carrying our beech on 
his shoulder, staggering, going very slowly. Apart from 
him there is none to be seen on the road to Apollonia. 

It is Lance-Corporal Oelrichs. We catch up with him, take 
over the tree trunk, and carry on. Oelrichs trots along 
with us. 

“What are you thinking about, old man?” says my friend, 
chattily. “It strikes me it’s our job to carry the cudgel home. 
What are you about, you old swing-lamp?” 

“T thought you might be gone,” murmurs the lance-corporal. 
“So I came back. But you’re at your post now.” 

“And what does your old woman say about it?” 

Oelrichs is deaf in that ear; he hurries to get to camp 
before us so as to see to the delivery of the other logs. But 
his legs do not share his wishes, and he gets to the camping- 
ground barely forty yards ahead of us. 

“Has anything happened?” 

I can’t see any one about the tents, but over there by the 
orderly room the men are crowding together, shoulder to 
shoulder, just as if fresh letters had already arrived. A few 
are just coming back, in lively conversation, and we hear 
the news from them. The Ninety-first Regiment has requi- 
sitioned twenty men from ours, and as everybody wants to 
be one of the twenty they have all stormed the orderly room. 
Sergeant-Major Bloiboom has thrown them out again and 
said that the lieutenant is considering whom he will send. 
Whereas the lieutenant, on the other hand, is sitting behind 
closed doors, puzzling his intellectual brow over the question 
of why they all want to run away from him. It’s hard to 
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imagine why, and difficult to understand, when one has treated 
them properly. They’re a stupid, ungrateful lot, the devil 
take em. Those who are most anxious to go—he knows them! 
—he strokes through with his red pencil. They shan’t go. 
He’ll only let one of them go unconditionally, and that’s 
that cursed prize shot of today. And so the King of Diamonds 
gets his lucky mark; it shines behind his name as significantly 
as though he had been awarded the Iron Cross. 

In the evening the twenty who have been picked are called 
to the orderly room for kit inspection, and receive marching 
orders for first thing tomorrow morning. The lieutenant does 
not put in an appearance, but Bloiboom smiles at the twenty 
of them, and they grin back like men of the world. 

One of them comes running over to our tent, late, bring- 
ing a stack of letters. There is one for me among them, too. 
It’s from Lisa and it says that the boating party won’t take 
place because the man (certainly one with nut-cracker jaws) 
will not let them have the boat at any price. 

I think, furiously, “The idiot is spoiling her pleasure!” 
And I think it although she writes that it is all one to her. 
No, I think it because she writes it. I know you, Suhren, 
just as well as Albering does. But he knows you even when 
not a word is spoken and nothing said, for he joins in the 
men’s last song, ringing through the night. 


“Ah, when such music greets the ear, 
Then are all things, 
Then are all things right again!” 


And he sings it falser, than false, his eyes glittering like 
those of the queen of the snakes, 
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Y LUMINOUS watch says midnight. 

I'm hungry, have dug till I’m tired out, and leave 
the pick-axe where it lies. The others are coming, too—dark 
figures seeking a way through the grass. The clear-cut ring of 
the moon lies in the clouds as if on wadding. 

The next path leads through the latrine trench. I come 
to it and make my way carefully through. 

“Give me a light, old man,” says some one sitting there. 
I strike a match, for a moment lighting up, from underneath, 
Max Pfeiffer’s nose, which shows up like a black dagger. 
“Thanks,” he blows between his lips. 

This is perhaps the thousandth time I’ve given Max a light. 
Every night my little flame seems to stab into his nose as 
its light flickers unsteadily round the sides of the trench, light- 
ing them up. I am Max’s fireman. He comes simply to get 
alight. Perhaps he thinks to him “That chap’s so stupid, he'll 
give me one.” But on the whole it’s more likely that he 
doesn’t think at all and comes from habit (just as one goes 
to the latrine and not to the dug-outs). I must say that now- 
adays I can’t do without this habit of his, neither the way his 
black nose bends over my hand nor his “Thanks” blown out 
with smoke. That fellow Max is simply full of irrepressible 
cheerfulness, he is a dog whose ear you’d like to scratch, and 
even the lice know it, for they scratch him in whole troops. 

Max had a dog once, that was called Boatman. Boatman’s 
entire back was bitten by vermin; the fur on it was full of 
holes and sores and Max treated them with petroleum. He— 
Boatman—suffered badly; for hours on end he would stand 
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stiff-legged under an iron fence rubbing his back, which gave 
him such exquisite pleasure that he would bark with tears of 
joy, so to speak, in his eyes, or so it seemed to Max. And 
Boatman was the image of Max. 

I get to the dugout, pull on my greatcoat, and sit shiver- 
ing, one hand in my pocket, holding my spoon-fork. The 
sentry coughs at his post. By the feeble glimmer of the 
night I recognise Eisen; he is moving from one foot to an- 
other to warm himself up. A mouse jumps across my knee, 
terrified. 

“There’s something special on today,” says Eisen. “For the 
last hour I’ve been hearing carts going—six or eight hundred 
wheels, probably; that makes a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred carts. They are going along a main road!” 

“What the hell?” 

“Then it smells of burning wood, and then of black pud- 
dings, as if a heap of pigs had been slaughtered, more than 
enough for a whole section—and especially of black puddings. 

“What do you make of that?” 

“IT make of that (first of all—just give me that grenade 
by you; it’s rolled down, the wretch. Thanks)—well, I 
make of that I suppose there’s no rice in sight yet, 
Suhren?” 

“No, but it’s past twelve; it won’t be long now.” 

“Thanks—that the Russians are going to make a little 
attack.” 

I begin to pay attention. 

“Understand, an assault—nothing like a battle when there 
are such mountains of corpses that when you’re knocked out 
you remain standing, but—well, only a blow, just as if I 
hit with a hammer against a wall, thinking, “Will it hold or 
will it give way?” That’s what I meant, but—just let them 
come!” 

A Verey light shoots up and lights Eisen’s face. His 
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hair is bristling like the coat of a fox and his nostrils swell 
under the rim of his helmet that throws his eyes into the 
shadow. The light falls again and Eisen murmurs: 

“TIl go and have a peep behind the curtain after this, on 
patrol. I’m going with Bubi about one o’clock.” 

“Let him go,” I think to myself. “I’m not going along.” 

“You hyena!” I say out loud, but in tones of praise. My 
heart is thumping. 

Now Pfeiffer comes round the traverse with the remains of 
his cigarette. At the same time steps approach from the other 
side. This is Pabst and that is Hahn. Pabst, who sometimes 
cracks a joke: 

“My stomach is hanging on the wrong side already.” 

“They stick such a time at the hotel, those two,” speaks 
Hahn. “The food always comes up cold when Albering is 
there with Klees.” 

The cobbler pushes off to his dugout to cut himself a slice 
of bacon by the light of a candle. 

“There’s rice,” Eisen tells us softly, as if whispering to 
the wire entanglement. By way of receipt two rifle bullets 
whistle over his head, like the wind. 

“That was a hornet’s wedding,” announces the voice of 
Lurtjebam, who has just come up. “But where’s the grub all 
this time? My belly’s so thin you could blow a paternoster 
through it.” 

Pabst, who is polishing his spoon against the chalky side 
of the trench, says: 

“Mine’s hanging on the wrong side, too, but still it’s nearly 
half an hour to the Hotel Zutschky, so the school-masters 
can’t be back yet.” And he polishes away like one possessed. 

“Can’t be back yet? Don’t make me laugh!” exclaims the 
cobbler, probably holding his bit of bacon in the hollow of 
his hand. “I looked at my watch as they went. You could 
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hear them for miles, clattering along with the things, and it 
was barely eleven—barely.” 

“Well, and now it is just twelve past. What more do 
you want, cobbler!” retorts Pabst, wiping the sand from his 
spoon with his handkerchief. “It won’t run away from us; 
the hotel food hasn’t got legs.” 

“Hotel Zutschky—best kitchen in the square,” goes on 
Lurtjebam, something bright (an aluminium plate) on his 
knees. 

“And rice,” says Eisen, to complete the tale. 

Four bullets fly overhead once more, in confirmation. 
Lurtjebam lifts the spoon and voices his fears: 

“They'll be making for the hornets’ Hotel Zutschky— 
Albering has clattered them across.” 

“Everard Zutschky deserves nothing better; he’s a coward,” 
says Pabst. 

“He’s ever hard, all right,” hazards Eisen, turning towards 
the wire. 

“They are firing because the dixie is being clattered,” 
grumbles Hahn, bad-temperedly. He has put his bit of bacon 
on one of his cartridge pouches and holds himself stiffly so 
that it shall not slip off. “Albering and Klees are rattling it, 
for sure. I heard it,” he adds, viciously. 

“You’ve got the hotel-keeper on the brain,” replies Lurt- 
jebam. “Do you remember the mulled wine that I ordered 
for you—that cinnamon stuff? You crushed the glass, you 
elephant, and it flew into seventeen bits, like your brains.” 

“That’s the time he wanted to hamstring him, according to 
what one hears,” rings out Pabst’s voice. 

“We ought to set fire to his hotel, so that he can’t crawl be- 
hind it any more,” stutters Eisen. 

“Oh, leave him alone,” yawns somebody. 

“How can you get it alight?” enquires Max, and bends for 
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the thousand-and-first time over my lit-up hand. “An hotel 
like that—how will it catch fire?” 

“How will it catch fire, you soldiers?” says Eisen, coyly. 
“You stick But just listen, they’re rattling again.” 

“Tt’s not a dream, then,” says Lurtjebam, hastily, stand- 
ing up. 

“As I was saying, you stick a cigarette—one that’s lit, you 
understand—into the thatched roof; the best thing is in a bit 
of straw, with the tip upwards. And then—then you go away. 
That’s my idea.” 

“Quite right, Eisen, that’s quite right,” agrees Hahn. 

“Agreed,” says Pabst. 

But Lurtjebam whistles and whispers: 

“Quiet! The messengers with the bunch of grapes.” 

“They ve got bottles, too,” Eisen informs us. “Oelrichs is 
taking them already.” 

“Let’s stop him at that,” calls Lurtjebam, and thuds his 
way round the corner. 





We squat down in the cold night, but the rice has warmed 
us up wonderfully, and our exchange of ideas becomes less 
wordy and more sensible. 

Eisen, who has been relieved by Hahn, goes to the machine- 
gun post, the starting-point of Bubi’s patrol. We wish him 
good luck and hope he may succeed in seeing something 
through the curtains. He’ll do it, whatever happens; he’s all 
over the place with impatience, forgets the grenades and comes 
back to fetch them. 

“He’s going to the pig-slaughter. Bring me back a black 
pudding!” calls out Lurijebam after him. 

Eisen assures him that he will. “Even if I have to make 
cold meat of a dog for it.” 

“Well, to my mind, there’s nothing better than a trench,” 
says Pabst. 
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“I know something better,” declares Klees. “To lie on a 
sofa with a cushion behind your head, a mandolin across 
your tummy, and a cigar.” 

Oelrichs appears. 

“Just coming,” yawns Pabst, getting up and going after 
him. 

We're supposed to go on working for another hour, but 
Pabst is the only one who gets on with it. The rest of us 
remain sitting and listen to the rice playing a soft tune into 
the night, accompanied by the sound of Oelrichs’s pick and the 
scraping of Pabst’s shovel. We have been ordered to make 
the trench still deeper, in our own interests. But we don’t 
quite grasp our own interests. 

Lurtjebam is thinking about the bottles and grumbles: 

“The lance-corporal won’t come out of his burrow; he’s got 
the wind-up. We're all going to get one, but why not now?” 

“Eisen said it was Hochheimer,” whispers Klees like a kid. 

But Lurtjebam jeers: “It'll be sparkling. Why give us wine 
at all, otherwise?” 

“Tt isn’t sparkling wine, but Hochheimer,” repeats Klees. 

“Hochheimer, or whatever it is, it’s all froth, I say. Because 
it’s meant for us I’m only curious to see whether there will 
be alcohol in it or nothing but ozone. Nine bottles, did 
you say?” 

“Nine bottles—and cheese,” says Klees, contentedly. 

“Up to now they’ve always said: ‘Anything but alecohol— 
it takes it out of the men; they can’t do the job!” Well, let 
’em talk. But now a 

“All bosh what you're saying,” pecks Hahn from his post 
up above; his temper is like this when it’s getting on towards 
morning, at cockcrow. 

With the first faint grey I recognise Albering sitting oppo- 
site on the shooting-step. He jerks the ashes from his cigar 
and says: 
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“You want to know why they’re giving us alcohol, scribe?” 

“Tell us then, if you know.” 

“To give you courage tomorrow, when the Russian comes.” 

“We've got that without any wine,” crows Hahn. “But 
perhaps certain people need it.” 

“Right you are,” murmurs Albering. “I'll certainly need 
some. Sell me your bottle.” 

Hahn lapses into a hurt silence. 

Lurtjebam starts: “You’re not far out, uncle, in what you 
were saying about the drink. I know a chap who swilled a 
bottle of whisky, and when he’d emptied it he went slamming 
about with it into a pack of Russians who thought it was a 
new sort of bomb—and it was, too—and they ran. Some 
chap or other asked him afterwards ‘Which will you have, 
my breakfast or the Iron Cross?’ He looked at the pile of 
bread and said, ‘Breakfast!’ Though he was a tailor, when 
he was boozed you had your work cut out to keep up with 
him—a regular fury. But when he wasn’t, he was such a 
funk that he’d fill his trousers, washed or not.” 

“They ought to fit us out with whisky bottles instead of 
hand grenades,” agrees Albering. 

“T am so thirsty,” sighs Max Pfeiffer, in his Plattdeutsch 
dialect. 

“I, too, am thirsty,” owns Klees, like a good-for-nothing 
angel. 

“Bring along that champagne!” demands Lurtjebam. 

“It would be good to have a booze,” I think to myself. I 
am frightened, although what they are saying about the battle 
is all talk. 

“Wait till it comes,” scolds Hahn. He’s afraid that if it’s 
given out while he’s not there, he may be done down. 

But Albering gets up and goes off, mumbling decidedly. 

“T’ll fetch them—by force.” 
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The two of us wipe our mouths and crawl out of the dug- 
out, leaving Klees to look after the bottles of wine and the 
parcels. Outside it is now quite light, half past two, with 
a lark singing irrepressibly in the slight wind that has 
sprung up. 

The dew-filled poppies on the parapet begin to sway. 

The two of us collect the squad’s mess-tins—nine of them— 
so as to take them to the pump and rinse them. The pump 
is at the back of the next section on the left, which is occupied 
by Austrians. We jump on to the parados and follow a nar- 
row path that runs parallel to the trench, about ten paces 
from it. We step out, Albering in front. The wine has 
cheered us up. We stride into the face of the purple heavens, 
under which a few huts appear at the end of the little path, 
not far off. The system of dugouts on our right has been 
constructed by the Austrians. It is so complicated and pretty 
that it looks like a section of an ocean liner. They are just 
blowing out their candles inside. 

An immense peace reigns everywhere. The lark seems 
to follow us—still singing fervently. I am conscious of it 
there under thinning streaks of cloud, like a spark of un- 
quenchable life. 

But now there is the sound of a man washing and spitting 
water, and there on the edge of the trench we see a small 
thickset soldier. He is soaping himself down to the waist, 
giving play to the strong muscles of his arms, and doesn’t 
even notice us. Just as we are passing by, a second soldier, 
in the German uniform, appears behind him, stands at atten- 
tion, and reports that the company commanders are assembled. 
“Captain,” he says to him. 

“I’m coming,” nods the captain, rubbing the suds vigorously 
out of his black hair that is sticking out all tumbled. “I’m 
coming. Is the artillery observer there, too?—All right!” 

I think to myself, “How the rolls of fat round his navel 
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tremble.” It’s strange, too, that they are Germans. The 
Austrians were still here yesterday. They must have been 
relieved during the night. 

On we go, and the lark is still singing. The sky begins 
to grow rosy, with here and there horizontal streaks, dashes 
of carmine, growing into a ladder, a flight of steps. With- 
out a word I follow my friend, who looks neither to left nor 
to right; without a word we reach the huts and the pump, 
clean the mess-tins, and set out on our way back. Set out 
on our way back, always keeping to the little path, Albering 
in front, Suhren following up. Left, right, in step together. 

His back—how well I know it! The two places where his 
shoulderblades make his coat stick out; the one hook on his 
belt sewn on somewhat crookedly; the frayed lower edge of 
the tunic. And this, too: the cap that rests right up on the 
high back of his head and the masses of fair hair which come 
together just above his collar in a funny little tail. 

I’ve got wine inside me and I have never liked this jolly 
little curlicue so much. It occurs to me that Klees once 
said, “You’re got a treble clef at the back of your neck,” 
and it’s really just like that. 

We get to the place where the captain was washing him- 
self. Now he’s clean, from his scalp to his waist; only the 
wash-basin is still standing there and the chalky soil of the 
slope is sprinkled back all round. I feel that even these 
sprinkle-patterns are beautiful and full of meaning. 

We step out and the lark does not desert us, but warbles 
away with all its might. The treble clef in the back of 
Albering’s neck inspires my soldier’s throat, too. I sing, 
and as I have had some wine I sing well: 


“Tomorrow we will march 
To a billet in the farm, 
Have a good cup of coffee 
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And some sugar in our tea, 
And a nice little glass of wine.” 


And then the lark swoops down out of the fiery sky, falls 
silent, and drops into a field of potatoes where the flowers 
are asway. And then Albering bends down and picks a big 
poppy whose banner-leaves are covered with black and flutter 
off, all four of them. And we jump down into the trench 
and the sky is more yellow than red. 

We wipe the dew and rust from our rifles; they are as 
wet as though they had been lying in water. This takes 
some time. Albering’s eyes are looking downwards, their 
lids covered with the white chalk that has dried on them. 

Neither of us says anything. The sky is aflame to the 
zenith, and our bayonets reflect its light. Not a word is 
spoken, nothing is said. 

Then old Oelrichs appears, his steps dragging but hasty, 
a workman, pick in hand, a messenger, fear in his eyes. He 
stops, opens his mouth and murmurs something. The wrinkles 
on his besmeared upper lip are trembling, the brown tooth 
stumps show, and his jaw rattles. . . . But now his face is 
distorted by a terrific effort of will, the pick slides out of his 
hand into a corner of the trench, and he says slowly and 
clearly, with steady gaze, but with a convulsive trembling 
of his upper lip: 

“Alarm!” 

Thereupon he hastens off. 

And as the blood pours back to my heart in a hot rush 
there is a death rattle overhead as an enemy aéroplane cuts 
black across the golden lake of the heavens. 
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HE sun is up. 

We are standing on the shooting-step, ready for 
action, and see that the sun is up. Now the sky is the bright- 
est of blues, and there, low over the poplars, the great golden 
sun has appeared. He comes on his way, a brazen shield, a 
brazen archer, and we close our eyes against him. He shoots 
his arrows right through the world at a thousand targets and 
now he is free of the highest tree-top and springs upwards. 
He rises quickly past one of the seven brown balloons which 
besmudge the horizon at regular intervals. 

The sun-bathed faces of the soldiers are turned towards 
them. They are on the watch, shoulder to shoulder, chatting 
and watching. One of the balloons descends, disappearing 
behind the wire and the parapet, while another climbs high 
after the fleeing sun. 

“That’s the most inquisitive one,’ says some one on my 
right. 

“Tt’s staring right in our mugs,” complains some one to 
the left. 

“What time is it, boys?” 

It’s getting on towards four o’clock, and still we are wait- 
ing. As yet not a shot is fired; only the grubby brown 
smudges above the wire look suspicious as they turn about, 
showing now black, now yellow, first sinking and then mount- 
ing again. We are getting tired, start yawning, feel like 
sleeping. The sun climbs on; it has already got to our cart- 
ridge pouches, making them gleam. It is growing warm. We 
throw off our great-coats and go on watching. 
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An officer hurries through the trench, asking: 

“Where is Lieutenant Brause?” 

There’s Eisen with flushed cheeks, just back from his patrol; 
we hadn’t missed him. We ask how he got on, and it comes 
out that he has caught a Russian dog. 

“How do you know he’s Russian? Where is it, then? 
Have you made him into sausages?” asks Lurtjebam, 
delightedly. 

Eisen’s face is radiant; he lights up a cigar, puffs like a 
beekeeper, and remains silent. But Meyer, who has turned 
up with him, tells us: 

“He’s made a valuable capture and the lieutenant offered 
him that cigar out of his best box.” 

We stare at the lucky one. The cloud of smoke from the 
wonderful cigar has diminished, for Eisen is now smoking 
sensibly, and he growls, the cigar bobbing between his moist 
lips: 

“He’s putting me up for a commission on the Reserve.” 

“If not quite so much as that,’ says Meyer, seriously. 
“You may perhaps have won your first stripe. I wouldn’t 
deny it.” 

He pulls his best customs face. As he does so I discover 
that he has put up his own first stripe—since when? But 
his face doesn’t give it away; he has screwed up his eyes 
tight against the attack of the sun and is smiling over some- 
thing or other. What can he be smiling about so happily, 
standing there for once so unself-conscious, every single hair 
of his eyebrows catching*the sun and a funny little shadow 
on his forehead. 

Suddenly, without any warning, he does a quick “knees- 
bend,” quicker than the time at Montcornet when I was feel- 
ing so rotten. He looks down at the ground; there is a crash. 
My breath catches in my throat—a shell has struck. A 
second, a third, and a fourth follow—then silence. 
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We pull ourselves together, peering to the right up the 
rising ground, and catch sight of a white cloud of smoke 
which goes swirling up to the height of the sun and then 
drifts slowly to meet it, growing silvery as it thins. Now 
there’s a whistling overhead to our left and something bursts 
in front of the next section that lies in the hollow, sweeping 
back in a slight curve, bordered by two narrow lines of wire 
on which we can look down a little—can spit on, as we say. 
White pillars of smoke are rising there too. 

The game has begun, our fatigue has vanished. Standing 
in the shooting-step behind our rifles, we watch our first 
platoon being swept every few seconds by salvo after salvo; 
we hear the clanging of the shell-bursts blending with the 
whir and twitter of the splinters flying around us; we see 
whitish, grey, brown, and fiery clouds of smoke burst up, out 
of which clods of earth and stakes from the entanglements 
fly still higher, only to disappear into them again. The 
smoke moves eastwards, driven by the light breeze towards 
the enemy trenches. 

We’ve got to keep our eyes skinned, for at any moment 
we too may come under fire. Stray splinters hum overhead, 
as though announcing something. This is the day of venge- 
ance. The finger of God touches our hearts, thumping and 
waiting. 

What are they after? The barrage has lasted an hour. 
We count the intervals by seconds—this time it was seven, 
another it is nine. 

I don’t look at the faces of my comrades; I’m only think- 
ing of the festering, spreading wound in our section. Where 
are the men of the first platoon? Lying in their dugouts? 
Impossible—they’re only a couple of feet down. But where 
are they sitting, then? Are some of them wounded, dead? 
Is it possible that an attack is going to be made there? And 
I get confused and come to the ridiculous conclusion that 
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this is impossible because our people are no longer fit to 
fight—as if the Russians were firing with chocolate! 

Just then another runaway splinter sings across. I have 
ducked. It flits by like a bat, but louder—and now quite 
slowly, like the little windmill which I used to admire in 
the garden next door. Bang! there it sticks in the side of the 
trench as if a boy had thrown a knife into the earth in the 
hope that it would stick up. The splinter is the shape of a 
pocket knife and sticks there just like one. Pabst runs for 
it immediately, wanting to secure it, but he gets burnt for his 
pains. “Hi!” he shouts, and shakes his finger, laughing, but 
remains standing by his splinter, for it belongs to him. 

The little lieutenant who was looking for Brause just now 
has turned up, too. He sits down in a corner by the traverse, 
puts down an open box of cigarettes, holding one between 
his fingers. I’ve never seen him before. He is very pale and 
is continually brushing the ashes from his uniform. Pabst, 
who has meanwhile let his splinter cool down, pulls it out. 
The officer drags his face into a smile and says during a lull: 

“Everybody sit down the firing-step; only the sentry is to 
remain standing.” 

The sentry is Eisen. We obey order and do our best to sit 
quiet. Pabst finds it the hardest; he jumps up and calculates 
which way the splinter that he bears will turn. Has he only 
just drunk his wine? Or is it the playing with fire that 
stirs him? 

This game of the flying splinters works us all up, but we 
only turn our heads this’ way and that, whereas Pabst goes 
dancing up and down the trench with flashing eyes. Now he 
has his cap in his hands as if he wanted to catch cherries 
in it and he plays ball with a hot flake of iron that scorches 
the lining. He lifts up his feet like an acrobat. His collec- 
tion of splinters is increasing every minute and there’s always 
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one glowing one amongst them, for the sake of which those 
that have cooled off have to keep jumping, too. 

However, the lieutenant smiles again and says: 

“During the fighting in the Champagne we had to sit side- 
ways on the firing-steps for three days. That’s the safest.” 

He is trying hard to speak easily, but his face is fright- 
fully pale and he keeps on brushing the ashes off his cigarette. 
As soon as he finds it scorching his finger nails he lights 
another one from it. 

If he says so, I suppose it must be right. And so we sit 
there without a word. Nobody has lit a pipe. We are look- 
ing at Pabst—I feel that everybody else is, just because I am. 
I have eyes for no one but Pabst, his collection, his dancing, 
his face streaming with sweat even as he smiles, 

Suddenly Eisen falls backwards from his post. We stare 
at him as he reels against the other side of the trench. His 
eyes are shut, the eyelids trembling. He doesn’t want to open 
them, I think. He’s not bleeding. Then he carefully gets 
up on his knees, opens his eyes, tears open his tunic, and 
looks at his chest. Before we can pull ourselves together 
to jump up to his assistance, he is climbing up to his post 
again, shaking his head. 

“Did you go faint?” asks the lieutenant, between two 
rounds. 

Eisen mumbles something and pushes his helmet straight 
again. And Pabst has even found the splinter, which he drops 
tinkling, into his cap. 


It’s getting on our nerves and the raised ground on our 
right is still under heavy fire. On the tick of twelve I take 
possession of the sentry post, to see trees of smoke, a forest 
of them, rising over there across no man’s land, but still 
springing up afresh above the second platoon’s section. Up 
against the forest, where its frayed edges admit the sun, the 
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remains of the shattered entanglements are falling like scat- 
tered black hailstones. The storm is approaching. What will 
it be like? Shall I live through it? 

Below me sit the boys, pressing against the front wall of 
the trench, waiting like me. And yet now I do not know 
them, neither Albering nor Pfeiffer nor Klees. Their guns 
are ready, like mine. But there is no time to say a word, 
nobody to relieve the dull, aching silence. The little lieuten- 
ant’s white face seems to fade in the shadow, in front of 
him the ground is strewn with cigarette ends. Even Pabst 
has grown quiet, his cap, now quite full, lying beside him. 
But still the glowing splinters fly on their crazy way. The 
balloons over yonder gleam like roast chestnuts, apparently 
still growing larger, still swelling. They turn yellow, turn 
white and then yellow again, seeming to float right up into 
my face. 

Suddenly I am taken with a ravenous hunger. I have eaten 
nothing since midnight. One of them takes my place and I 
crawl into our dugout, my arms trembling. I open Lisa’s 
parcel, take out some jam and spread it on a slice of bread. 
Just then there is the sound of heavy explosions—shells have 
fallen quite close by. There is a scurrying in the trench, and 
through the entrance I can see that they have all jumped up 
and fled behind the traverse. Sergeant-Major Engelke is with 
them; his face is purple and he is gesticulating, a wine bottle 
in his hand. Only the lieutenant is still sitting where he was, 
unconcerned, like a sick man. 

Squatting on my knees, chewing, I peer out again, for 
once more a storm of splinters hails down against the floor 
and sides of the trench. Engelke jumps about in front of 
the others who are crouching against the parapet; then he 
heaves himself away from the bay, throws back his head, 
and drinks the last of his bottle, which slips from his grasp. 
Now he makes his way back, appears in the opening of my 
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dugout, and crawls in. He remains lying next to me in the 
straw, growls contentedly, and then apparently drops off to 
sleep. He is wearing brand-new leather leggings. I squeeze 
by his legs carefully and climb again to the observation post, 
where I find Albering. I feel that it is he, but I don’t say 
anything, don’t even look at him. Now I am alone again. 

One o'clock comes and there is nothing different except 
that the whole force of the storm seems to be directed once 
more against the rising ground over there. The lieutenant 
has tapped Engelke’s new leggings with his foot, but without 
success; he laughs nervously. 

An orderly has come in and brings word that the first 
platoon has several casualties, that the machine-gun is out 
of action (“Full of sand,” nods the lieutenant) and the rifles 
too (“Full of sand,” goes the lieutenant again, his face 
moving in a smile). 

At that moment I see a silvery Verey light climb above 
the tips of the poplars, leaving a silvery trail standing there 
like a straight silver rod. I report it. And now to left 
and right other silvery arrows mount to an immense height. 
I count them and report. 

There is a trellis of thirteen silvery rods. I report 
“Thirteen!” 

Then the firing ceases. To the right, on the rise, a long 
line of Russians emerges against the dispersing white fumes. 
First a few dark heads, followed immediately by dark bodies, 
while simultaneously to right and left of them more dark 
heads appear. Now we can see the middle section striding 
out on their black legs, and those on the wing coming up 
from behind the crest with still other black heads advancing 
on the outside flanks. Now the whole line has reached the top, 
every man silhouetted in sharp relief, their caps aslant, rifles 
under their arms like bundles. They all come on in good 
order, steadily, not one of them pausing. But one of them 
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makes a jump, swings his arm in a circle, and throws a tiny 
hand grenade which flies up, falls down, and without explod- 
ing rolls along, first jumping, then crawling, to disappear 
into a hole. 

They come on, irresistibly, ominously, with their guns and 
grenades, striding straight for us, seeking our lives. We are 
feverish; the rifles in our hands feel light as hot air. We 
want to shoot them down; there are so many of them, we must 
start at once. We raise our rifles, but lower them again, for 
the disaster is approaching along the line of our trenches and 
between it and us our comrades of the second platoon are 
standing on the firing-step. We can see their heads—unmoy- 
ing, as though turned to stone. Again one man throws a 
bomb which falls at about four bays’ distance in front of 
us, right in the middle of the curve of the trench, throwing 
up a cloud of smoke which spreads out in a light yellow to 
cover the middle of the advancing Russians. 

A terrible excitement seizes us; we move our rifles, twist 
about on the firing-step, not knowing what to do. I see the 
lieutenant fumbling with a couple of grenades and running 
round the bay towards the Russians. He leaves his box of 
cigarettes lying. But he immediately turns back, shouting 
at me: : 

“Where is Lieutenant Brause?” 

How can I know? Let him go and look! Not that he 
waits for an answer; he hurries back in the other direction, 
carrying his bombs like torches. After him stream the men 
of the second platoon, who have evacuated their section to 
join us, so that we are now standing shoulder to shoulder. 
But we, too, no longer want to stay on the firing-step, jump 
down, and an uncontrolled crush ensues. Corporal Tiel- 
biirger gets up on the deserted sentry post and cries: 

“Move on! Move on slowly!” 

At last an intelligible order. We follow after him, go back, 
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making our way from one section of trench to another, seeing 
everywhere the dismayed, sweating faces staring at us from 
the firing-step, and carrying them along with us, too. It 
goes on like this for quite a time; then we come to soldiers 
standing in their shirt sleeves who do not join us but load us 
with abuse. They are the 111th, who relieved the Austrians 
last night. 

At a salient the stream turns to the left. We follow the 
man in front up some steps. Up there on the top of the 
parapet the fat captain is standing all alone—perhaps on the 
very spot where he washed this morning, the thought flits 
across my mind. Clenching a heavy pipe in his teeth, he 
lifts the rifle to his cheek and fires. Then we have passed 
him and I just hear him hiss: 

“Two paces interval.” 

I began to realise that we are spreading to make a flank- 
ing movement to the rear. Many of the soldiers are already 
up. One close behind another we step out through the high 
corn, the stalks entangling our legs. I am blinded by the 
sun, and the long drooping ears which tickle my hands seem 
to hiss and to crack at the same time. That must be bullets, 
I think, and as the man in front kneels down I follow his 
example. We raise our rifles and look for a target. But 
the ears of corn hang over my sights and I can see nothing 
but the rigid maze of the stalks. My neighbour, whose helmet 
sits remarkably high on the back of his head, gets up and 
lets fire. I do the same, although I can see nothing for the 
light over the cornfield which blurs everything. I reload, 
kneeling down again, the Russian bullets whispering and 
hissing. Something hits against my foot. It is my neighbour, 
who has sunk down and is pressing my boot with his tower 
of a helmet. I pull it away a little; the prostrate man groans 
and spits blood over the rifle. 

Then from the left a voice shouts into my ear—a voice 
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I know. I look into Klees’s face; it is distorted, the white 
teeth all ashine and he calls to me, annoyed over something. 
He puts his mouth quite close to my ear and bawls: 

“Down with your bayonet. They can see it!” 

His big eyes are rolling; with a jerk he puts up the butt 
to his shoulder, and his cheek over the stock is covered with 
sweat. Quite true, they can see it as I load; it is a target 
for them. Down with it! Again I hear Klees’s voice: 

“We'll stick together!” 

The hissing continues. The air is full of holes, I feel, 
and suddenly I know that I must make an end to this. Spring- 
ing up, I see a whole chain of Russian heads in the corn. 
They are moving. I get my sights on the one who is coming 
towards me, wait till he’s on it, and fire. He keeps on. I 
remain standing and load, keeping my eye all the while on 
that one head. The others don’t matter to me. I must make 
an end of this! Of what? Of this bewilderment. 

I fire a second shot, again with no success; the head con- 
tinues to move right at me. I can feel my teeth clenching 
on one another like steel, load as if I were under the eyes 
of a sergeant, take aim a third time, a long aim, letting the 
head rest high on the sights, and let fire. The head dis- 
appears, two hands flash up for a moment, and then there’s 
a gap over yonder. I’ve made an end of it—an end of this 
bewilderment—and I take a deep breath. 

I raise my gun again and see that the heads in the corn- 
field are growing bigger. The Russians are not more than 
fifty paces away from us and are coming on in masses, rifles 
under their arms, apparently firing from that position without 
aiming and without stopping. 

I fire my shot just as the order is shouted along the line, 
“Back to the trench!” As I put on the safety catch and turn 
to the left to follow Klees back the few paces to the steps 
of the trench, something like the big hairy hand of my old 
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writing-teacher gives me a good-natured, tremendous slap on 
my elbow. That was a Russian bullet. My arm turns heavy, 
helpless. I keep hold of the rifle, go on. It is a long way 
back, those few paces to the steps of the trench, at the top 
of which the captain is still standing on the parapet, legs 
astride, his arms stretched along his gun, his lips curling 
back from the pipe sticking out sideways from between his 
teeth. It is wearisome getting to the steps—it seems all up- 
hill. You go up and down; the earth is swaying. It already 
seems to have thrown Max Pfeiffer off his balance, this 
wicked ground with the confusing maze of stalks, for he is 
lying here on the parapet. His uniform is torn asunder 
across the stomach, showing a red shirt—but it is blood that 
has soaked everything. As I lift my foot over his outstretched 
hand he seems to take hold of it, shaking his butt of a nose 
as if he despised the fire at my elbow. I must get on; he is 
holding both my feet, wriggling his head and looking at me 
like a dog, devoted and friendly. Some one gives me a 
shove from behind and now I am down the steps. 

At this moment a shell explodes right on us. I fall down 
and am covered with sand. Close to my face some one says, 
“Couldn’t—you—see?” It is the captain; he gets up and 
blows the sand out of his pipe. 

For a while I squat on a firing-step, rifle between my 
knees. Blood is flowing out of my right sleeve. A pool of 
blood has formed on the ground and is growing rapidly. I 
let the arm hang, put my fingers together as though I were 
writing, and then the red thread of blood runs into the middle 
of the pool. That’s a tiring game. The spot on the white 
chalky soil grows larger, in the shape of an heraldic sun. 

Then the blood begins to drip. But now from the round 
pool of blood a stream branches off, flows to the right, 
encountering little stones which divide it up into tiny veins 
which the ground sucks up and dries—and now it is no longer 
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a sun. I try to lift my hand, all streaming with blood. It is 
heavy, but I manage to get it on to my knee and it lies there 
red and sticky. Meanwhile the shirt-sleeved soldiers are 
dancing alongside of us. They can scent the enemy behind 
the undamaged wire, know that he is lying there, waiting for 
his turn to come. They want him in front of them, curse him, 
rave—shoot as soon as a single Russian cap appears. One 
of them, bareheaded and half naked, has just climbed on to 
the parapet and fires standing, when somebody else seizes hold 
of me by my chest and shakes me. I can see his bare arm 
and face, stubby and awful, see his flaring black eyes, all 
bloodshot, and hear his raging cry, “Come on, man!” groan 
and defend myself a little—when he lets go of me again, 
jumps on the firing-step, and roars like a maniac: 

“Come on, you Russians! On, on!” 

There was an anchor tattooed on this unforgettable arm— 
a blue anchor, a red rope—that stands for hope. 

And now I stand up as in a dream, hang my rifle by its 
sling over my shoulder, and go to fetch my pack, which is 
still down in the dugout, the good old pack with Lisa’s 
parcels. I have quite forgotten what is in the parcels, but it 
must have been something lovely for certain. I must get it. 

As I go it occurs to me that my reliquary is also in the 
pack, and I go quicker. I must have that, too; it’s got the 
ring that Lisa gave me to take away, a ring with two stones, 
one fallen out. It is such a tiny ring that it wouldn’t even go 
on my little finger—tinier than tiny it is. 

I must get everything back, I think, and hurry on. Up 
above there are voices calling, “Hurrah!” but the trench along 
which I am going is empty. 

Suddenly a little tin toy is lying in front of me on the 
ground—a dove-cote of tin, that has fallen over. It never 
used to be in the trench. It has been blown out of the air. 
And then I remember that black Russian who swung his arm 
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and flung—it is a Russian bomb. Now I remember it. I am 
already round the next bay and am standing on a brown coat, 
lying there as if it had been thrown away. This brown coat 
doesn’t belong to us, either. We didn’t wear brown coats; 
there certainly weren’t any in this section. Here is the way 
out. Here the hundred cigarette ends! And here is the 
entrance to my dugout. Sergeant-Major Engelke is still asleep 
inside, on his back, but his legs are moving in the middle of 
the trench. 

Now I hear him moaning inside. They have forgotten 
him. I must wake him, and I pull at his red leather leggings. 
He must come out, otherwise I can’t get at my things. I pull 
desperately. He doesn’t wake up, but he doesn’t leave off 
moaning. Letting go of the leggings, I worry my head as to 
why he doesn’t get up and let me get in. I kick his legs 
just as the lieutenant did, only more roughly—but just as 
unsuccessfully. Then I peer into the dark to find his face, 
and now it is clear to me why he doesn’t get up. Neck and 
face are covered with blood. At this moment I hear him say 
quite distinctly: 

“Unbuckle them; there are straps on them He means 
the leggings; begins whimpering, “Unbuckle them—but give 
me water—unbuckle and water—quick!” 

I say to him, “Id better get water first,” at which he howls 
desperately, ““Water—give me water—unbuckle and water, 
quick!” JI stand rigid, hear him wailing, and think: “I have 
pulled at his legs, brute that I am! Can it be that I wanted 
to steal his new leggings?” 

Suddenly all the joy of getting my pack is gone. I don’t 
want it very much. I want to look for water—quick, but I 
don’t know where; turn round—and forget what I’ve turned 
round for. 

On top of the trench, at the back, there is a man lying. 
I can see only his head hanging down over the edge, see the 
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face turned upside down, his fair mop pointing to the earth. 
It is Albering—close by his face glitters the silver medal. 


I must get to him. I’m close to my friend, my fair-haired 
friend with the white treble clef in the hair at the back of 
his neck. Suhren—the thirteen wrinkles!—his laugh echoes 
in me. So—now my head is close to yours. And your head, 
you old cigarette merchant, is cold—cold as the river. I can’t 
say, I don’t know what it means to be dead. 

You are dead, aren’t you? There is a whimpering behind 
me. It is the sergeant major who is whimpering. The 
sergeant major is not dead, but you, my old brother, you’re 
dead—stone dead. Your eyes are shut, just as they are when 
anyone’s dead. ‘There’s not the trace of a slit to be seen 
between your white lashes, your eyelids are closed tight— 
it is a sound sleep. 

How beautiful and quiet! 

Oh, I am looking into a landscape; it is beautiful and 
quiet, all filled with tree-tops. There is a whimpering behind 
me; it comes from a birch tree. It has been lacerated with 
a knife in the middle of spring; its sap is dropping from 
the wound and it is whimpering over it. Come, friend Alber- 
ing, I say, let us look out over the forest. Stand by me and 
do not move. That’s a hawk crying; it mews like a cat. But 
the tree-tops are filled with a quiet rushing. All the birches 
of the forest are whimpering, but to us here it comes like a 
soft rushing. Your heart is close to mine. Now open your 
eyes to see the thousand gentle tree-tops of early March! 
Can’t you? Is your mouth in the middle of your forehead, 
and must it now think your thoughts instead? Are you wear- 
ing a long beard under your chin, and has it grown long in 
death? 

Look at the forest with me, comrade! 

What agony! You don’t look at it with me. I stroke you 
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with my hand. It is a red hand, it hurts; but here we are 
in a country where the skin easily gets red. 

Why isn’t your skin red, too? Never mind, your skin is 
white. You are very clean—I want to flatter you in saying so. 
Your medal is clean, too; it’s hanging from your neck in 
front of me quite openly; it is no secret. 

But who is tearing at your medal, Albering? I must turn 
round to see. There is a man with us, a wild man in a brown 
linen blouse and he grabs at your medal and tears at it. 
He gnashes his teeth, glancing at me, bites through the cord, 
and holds it up in his hand, the bright medallion. He won’t 
take his eyes off me. Suddenly, I know—he will kill me! 
He is a devil, a Russian. I’m wide awake, raise my hand 
against him, the red hand, despite the pain. He for his part 
raises his yellow hand, in which one of those toys glitters— 
a tin dove-cote, a hand grenade. He lowers it, measures the 
distance, his head to one side. Throws it at my feet, and 
leaps behind the traverse, the medal in his clenched fist. 

Although I cannot think what this dainty little torch will 
be up to, I hold my breath and stare at the hand grenade. 

Seconds pass. An awful fear flames up in me. I seize 
the handle of the grenade, hold it behind me, and run away, 
back along the same path by which I came. “Throw it away!” 
I think as I run. “Throw it away!” 

There is my pool of blood again—quite black. I throw 
the grenade behind me and run for all I’m worth. 

The trenches lie there all stretched out, deserted. A black 
dog rushes at me, his red tongue fluttering like a handker- 
chief, and throws himself in front of me with a sudden howl 
against the side of the trench. “That’s Eisen’s dog,” I think 
to myself, and run... . 
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RUN as though I had wings. The trench is empty. 
Coats left lying on the firing-step, playing-cards strewn 
all about, and here a dead man barring my path—but I 
jump over him. Jump, crash into a traverse, pull myself up 
and run round it. At last there is a man running on in 
front of me; he is running in the same direction. Apparently 
he hears me and increases his pace, to disappear in the next 
section. I want to know where you are running to, you grey 
back—you know the way. Wanting to get to you, to get 
among men again, I became an arrow, the barb of despair 
in my throat. Now he looks round, slackens his pace, and I 
catch up with him. We turn to the left into a narrow com- 
munication trench. Suddenly I crash into him. He swears 
at those ahead, then back at me, gives the man in front, whose 
pack has jammed between the sides, a hard blow with the 
butt of his rifle, so that he goes down, hanging under his pack 
by the straps; then slipping out his arms, he jumps up again 
and hurries on. We crawl on under the obstacle and fol- 
low him. 

There are many soldiers lying in the communication trench. 
Whether they are dead or wounded, I don’t know. Sometimes 
I tread on a back—can’t, help it. I tread quite lightly on to 
these soft backs, run on blindly and full of fear, as though 
pursued by them, as if hunted by something inhuman that 
might rise up and touch me in the back. 

The trench winds along. Now in front of us is the sound 
of heavy firing. The man leading has relapsed into a walk, 
and loads his gun. About twenty men have gathered in front 
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of us; they all stand stooping, for the parapet is very low 
and Russian bullets are whistling over all their heads; they 
leap like electric sparks out of the wall of grass on our left 
to that on our right. 

Some of the men have turned their faces to the left; they 
show up quite light as they kneel and return a brisk fire. 
Only now do I see that behind them the trench comes to an 
end. Others down there are trying to communicate by signs. 
This goes on for some time, during which the light faces at 
the parapet keep up a persistent fire. 

At last some big man climbs out on to the parapet and I 
immediately follow him. The two of us walk without undue 
haste across a ploughed field, the wild bees humming past us, 
hissing sometimes as if somebody were spitting forcibly. The 
big chap in front of me, a sergeant major, is making straight 
for a house that is now visible under the trees, not very far 
away. He goes stooping. I can hardly see his head, and his 
back rolls like a ship in a moderate sea. I keep my head 
down, too, roll along behind him, thinking all the time: 
“Why is he ducking down? Any bullet that took him in the 
back would come out through his nose. It’s nonsense to go 
along bent down,” I think excitedly, but not daring to lift 
up my head. 

We get to the back of the house, find ourselves in an 
orchard, and for the time being are safe from the bullets. In 
the middle of the garden I catch sight of another soldier 
just as big and also an S. M., whose left shoulder is stream- 
ing blood and who is holding on to a high branch with his 
right hand. This face, young and very sad, is bowed, and he 
takes no notice of us. But now the first S. M. is holding a 
compass, making out the line of march. Then, without a 
word, he loosens the other one’s arm from the bough, puts it 
round his neck, and goes on with him. I follow them and 
we leave the garden. 
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Then I am alone, run on to a rise, and hear somebody 
puffing along behind, keeping pace with me. We come to a 
narrow footpath, the little bullets whispering through the 
potato plants on either side. The other one comes up, appar- 
ently trying to overtake me. I can already hear his panting 
breath near me when he stops with an oath. 

I, too, pull up, turn round, and full of joy recognise the 
cobbler—Hahn. He cries: 

“Now I’ve got it!” Hunting about in his trousers pocket, 
he pulls out the end of a sausage and shows me that it has 
been holed by a bullet, grins, and puts it back again as though 
it were a jewel. I think to myself, “He might have shared 
it!” and peer beyond him over the hot plain through which 
we have hastened and which stretches out, quite deserted, as 
far as the horizon of blue forests with the little green spire of 
Trysten. Nothing moves on it save the two sergeants major 
who are following us slowly, closely, embraced as if they 
were carrying some secret with them. And then, far off on 
the next rise and hardly recognisable in the shimmer of the 
sun, there is a little vehicle. It approaches rapidly; its tiny 
wheels are just buzzing round; and now I can make out the 
dog that is pulling it. It is a Russian machine-gun, whose 
team must be crawling after it through the corn. 

I run on, can’t see Hahn any more, come to a little hollow 
behind the rising ground where a few stragglers have gath- 
ered, who are lying about chewing grass, unconcernedly. Here 
I pause for breath. Hahn is one of them; he is looking at 
the ground, stroking his moustache with his left forefinger. 
I ask him something, but he doesn’t answer. As I feel the 
need of conversation, I go on talking for a good while. It 
may be nonsense, what I am saying, but it gives me pleasure, 
and so I keep on. Meanwhile the Russian machine-gun sets 


up a hard, slow hammering, and Hahn scolds: 
“Shut up!” 
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One of the others supports him, “Yes, shut your jaw!” 

I stop talking, jump up and step out quickly along the 
field path. A few slightly wounded men join me. In front 
of us is a broad row of poplars, and we decide to make for 
its left end. As we get nearer we see the poplars stretching 
up, with the sun flashing through them as if reflected from 
countless little mirrors. . . . But now, up there in front of 
the glittering tree-tops there is a smudge, grey, dirty; it 
moves, cracks; down into the reddish field of buckwheat that 
divides us from the row of trees swoops the shrapnel. Some 
one shouts, “Spread out!” 

Everybody makes off towards the wall of poplars, behind 
which we hope to find protection. Left, right, left and right 
it is bursting above our heads. 

The red field glides away beneath me; I get through it, 
breathe the cool air under the trees, run another thirty steps, 
and come to a stop. 

This is where our second line runs, a narrow trench, knee- 
deep, near which a crowd of soldiers has collected. New ones 
are coming up all the time. To the left the maddening firing 
of our batteries booms along the whole line of poplars, at the 
end of which a little knot of officers is grouped fixedly round 
a periscope, while their horses, tormented by insects, push 
up against one another in the shade, rearing and kicking. 

I find an ambulance corporal, who binds up my arm, tak- 
ing his time over it. 

“Two shirts, two pairs of pants, and two pairs of socks,” 
he relates in comic indignation. “Only got them yesterday 
from mother, washed, mended, and ironed—hadn’t even un- 
packed them—all gone!” 

“That’s too bad,” I say, laughing in spite of myself. 

“You can laugh,” he nods, and makes an artistic knot. 
“You’re going home to mother, but I’m stuck here without 
my things! . . . That’s done. . . . And you?” 
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He turns to one of the newcomers. 

“Forefinger wounded, or the whole of your hand? Well, 
come here, but let’s sit down to it.” 

They squat on a heap of earth behind the tiny trench, and 
the ambulance man begins his work. The casualty, who be- 
longs to our battalion staff, tells his story: 

“The captain is dead, that’s certain. When the Russians 
came up he ran to meet them, a pistol in one hand and the 
brandy bottle in the other. He ran so that you thought 
yourself mad—you could just see his yellow legs between 
the trees.” 

“Too tight?” asks the corporal, having tied a stick against 
his middle finger. 

The wounded one shakes his head and goes on: “Then 
the Russians came up and shot him down. He lies there, you 
see, and fires his pistol at their mugs. Before I can shoot, 
some brute jumps at him. He seizes the bottle and crashes 
it into his face so that it flies in bits. It made him so sober 
that he’ll never touch another brandy bottle again. But the 
captain was yelling and still shooting into the trees, prob- 
ably couldn’t see straight any longer. And then it was time 
for us to get a move on, for they were coming up in masses. 
One of them shot me through the hand—the middle finger’s 
done for, isn’t it?” 

“Not a bad shot, that,” appraises the red cross, and then 
looks up. 

The horses are running away with the ammunition waggons; 
the officers leave the periscope and hurry past us. 

Then the sergeant majér comes up with his comrade and 
some of the men ask him if this trench is to be held. 

“Of course,” he answers, and directs its hasty occupation. 

“Take me along with you, Suhren!” cries a wounded man, 
limping along over there. I know him; he is a youngster 
belonging to my company. He’s been shot in the thigh, 
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through the bone. His boot looks as if it had been taken off 
and knocked in front of a soldier’s bed. The boy puts his 
arm round me and we go along slowly, leaving the field path. 

“Tm a miner,” he laments, “but that’s all over for good, 
now.” 

A little soldier overtakes us; he is bareheaded and his 
bald pate shines in the sun. We see him swaying along in 
front of us, his head bent, being sick every now and then 
and swaying on again. He must have a will of iron. He is 
going through torment, with a shot through his belly, but 
keeps on and on, so as to get to the doctor’s as soon as he can. 

Again he is sick. If it weren’t for the sight of him the 
two of us might be quite jolly. Not a shot sounds; it seems 
to me that I’m going for a stroll with a melancholy friend 
on my arm whom I feel sure I can cheer up. The eternal 
midday sun stands over the fields, and clouds of white buitter- 
flies count our whole battle out there for naught. 


But those two soldiers who are sauntering over the field 
without their rifles—what do they want? 

It seems to me that they want to catch butterflies. 

Now they come up, one tall and one short, and the tall one 
is Lieutenant Brause’s orderly, a hair-dresser. He was always 
the most got-up man in the company, always hanging round 
Brause; you hardly dared speak to him. Now he comes along, 
displaying a face half bored, half pitiful, and in answer 
to my question about the lieutenant he says: 

“He is dead—probably dead.” 

“Shot through the stomach,” adds the little one, and actu- 
ally makes a dive for a butterfly. 

“Where is he?” we ask. 

“There where he’s lying,” snarls the hair-dresser, making 
a movement with his head. 
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“We couldn’t bring him away,” regrets the little one, and 
asks, hastily, “Did you save your razor set?” 

The hair-dresser nods. 

We hand over our rifles to them and go on our way. I 
think to myself, “Not an officer in the whole battalion was 
ever so perfectly shaved as Brause.” 

“That chap’s a » sayS my miner, gritting his teeth 
with pain. 





For a long time we follow the path that ought to lead us 
to the bridge over the Stochod. We go on without a word, 
the miner with gritted teeth, step by step on our three legs. 
Far ahead of us we can see the bald-pate, who is nearing 
two cottages, lying to right and left of the road. We can 
also make out something like the arm of a pump. We are 
hoping for water and bread. 

Step for step, and after a long time, we get near to the 
huts. Between them, right in the middle of the field path, 
stands a fat Austrian military policeman, his hands on his 
back. He’s there to look after the safety of the battlefield. 

We bear to the left towards the pump, and I inspect the 
water; it is as white as milk. 

Over there five or six Hungarian hussars are standing in 
their light uniforms against the back wall of the hut. 

They are all very white, as if they had to appear in a circus 
against their will, or as if they had taken too much of this 
milky water. And indeed, in answer to my question as to 
whether it is drinkable, they nod, eagerly, so that we hesitate 
no longer. It tastes of soap, but we quench our thirst, empty- 
ing half a pail. 

“Now I must eat,” whispers the miner, panting with the 
exertion. “Just put me up against the fence and go, old boy!” 

I do so, go into the house opposite, knock at a door, and 
open it. The first thing I see is the little lamp in front of 
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the ikon, as well as a cradle hanging from the ceiling in the 
middle of the room and swinging to and fro on four cords— 
swinging up as far as the little lamp and back again to an 
outstretched hand. This hand belongs to a young woman who 
is holding it raised. She utters a piercing shriek, joins both 
hands over her eyes, crying over something or other. A 
young peasant in a blue blouse who was sitting by the win- 
dow comes to the door noiselessly in his raffia shoes. 

Why is she crying? I enquire by signs; but he makes no 
answer, goes to a cupboard and cuts off a piece of bread. 

Meanwhile the woman’s hands have slipped from her face; 
she stands there, stooping slightly, whimpering, staring with 
big terrified eyes at my sleeve, soaked with blood, at my torn 
uniform, my face, and goes on whimpering softly, while the 
cradle slowly comes to rest and the baby begins to cry. 

“Do swing, mother! Do swing, mother!” its obstinate little 
voice seems to demand. Whereupon the woman raises her 
hand and takes hold of the cord. 

The crying stops, the hand moves. But the harassed young 
eyes do not budge from me. The peasant gives me bread— 
a piece of white and a piece of black—and points fearfully 
through the window at the military policeman. But the 
mother holds me with her eyes, swinging the cradle and 
whimpering. I go out slowly. 

We break our bread, eating as we walk, overtaking the bald- 
pate, who has sat down by the side of the road, with his face 
turned to one side in sickness. Soon after that we get to the 
wooden bridge over the Stochod. 

Just now a regiment of sweating infantry is passing over it 
noisily. We watch it pass by, company on company, every 
face sweating and oppressed. Then we sit ourselves down on 
the bank. The miner stares mournfully at his crumpled leg; 
I pull my cartridges out of my pockets, clip after clip, and 
throw them into the water. 
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I had hoped to meet some of the others from my squad 
in the field hospital, but found no one. Not till late in the 
evening did one of them appear—Julius Lurtjebam. He had 
been transferred to the first platoon in the morning and was 
buried when they were bombarded. The first wave of Russians 
had immediately surrounded the survivors, rising with their 
sand-filled rifles out of the ruins of their trench. As there 
seemed no possibility of escape, they threw up their hands. 
Lurtjebam alone run through the chain of Russians like a 
stag through the beaters. 

He trusted to his queer appearance and sprang with his 
long legs through the corn. And in fact the Russian who had 
aimed his rifle at him let it sink again and, instead of firing, 
only managed a hoarse laugh which seemed to say, “Let 
him run!” 

That’s as much as Lurtjebam told us. The shell-burst 
had destroyed his hearing; he was as deaf as a gramophone 
record, but that didn’t seem to disturb him. On the con- 
trary, he made a joke of misunderstanding every word. Once 
he asked a gloomy Hungarian greybeard, who blamed us 
Germans for letting the enemy through, was he a foundling? 

The next day we went as far as a station where a hospital 
train awaited us, and there we saw S.-M. Bloiboom’s pink pate 
shining from a stretcher. Lurtjebam said to me: 

“The old boy has let them operate on him for the maladie 
francaise and is having everybody from the Fourth to see 
him, because he’s got several sorts of wine by him. I’ve got 
a mug. Come along!” f let him go, got into the train, and 
crawled into the luggage net out of sheer homesickness. 

For hours afterwards the train was shunted about, not get- 
ting going until dark. I woke up soon after midnight. We 
had stopped in a big empty station; it must have been Kowel. 
You went to sleep again, only to be awakened after a while 
by the cry, “All out!” We thought it must be a mistake, but 
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after some hesitation we did get out, nevertheless. It was a 
cold night and the station was lit by the meagre light of the 
lamps. 

Getting out took a certain amount of time, for those with 
leg wounds had to be propped up and lifted down. At last, 
after we had formed a column of sorts with much groaning, 
we marched off silently, doggedly, with pain and effort. The 
column moved very slowly through the vast station, stumbling 
over unlit rails, turning round corners, arriving at dark sheds. 
Never a moan, never a sound, save the wounded and their 
painful heavy steps. 

But in the middle of this desolate march the victorious 
voice of Lurtjebam the deaf rang out, asking: 

“Will they show us round the town?” 

But they did not show us round the town. 

Two days later our train crossed the German frontier. 
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